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A SET OF NATIONAL FRENCH NOVELS (THE ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 
NOVELS). 


Tue study of French literature is, no 
doubt, a good corrective of insular 
narrowness ; and yet, for a great 
many of us, the equivocal character 
of French novels has quite made 
that branch of literature at any rate 
something to be eschewed and ab- 
horred. 

The notion that a French novel 
must be improper — a notion which 
any work of Emile Souvestre, to 
mention only one instance, should be 
enough to dispel—tells with many 
people against French literature in 
general; what is the use of finding 
out the views respecting art or 
criticism or the philosophy of history, 
held by men among whom Paul 
Féval and the younger Dumas are 
representative names? It is not our 
business todefend the literature of the 
Second Empire : we cannot help being 
startled when a grave periodical like 
the Revue des Deux Mondes publishes 
fortnight after fortnight a story like 
“'M. de Camors ;” but we must pro- 
test against the impure novels of the 
day being taken as the national 
literature par excellence. Nobody in 
England thinks of enthroning Miss 
Braddon, or the writer of the last 


thrilling romance in Bow Sells or 
the Young Englishman’s Magazine 
among the élite of English writers.. 
Their books are found on every rail- 
way-stall at home, just as their yel- 
low-covered congeners are in France; 
but for all that, no one classes the 
authors among the lords of thought 
whoreally dosomething towardsshap- 
ing the minds of their contemporaries. 
e regret their popularity, but we 
are tolerably convinced that their 
influence is often overrated. It is 
the same, Frenchmen tell us, with 
what is technically described as “ the 
French novel :” its abundance is, in- 
deed, a sign of the times ; but it is 
much more an effect than a cause. 
Its power, except over a very lim- 
ited class, is small indeed. It cer- 
tainly cannot pretend to be the most 
approved vehicle of French thought; 
it is not even, just now, the most¢ 
popular form of novel literature. That 
place must be assigned to the very 
remarkable set of works which we 
have named at the beginning of this 


paper. 

Fockeps it is our English impa- 
tience of novels with a purpose which 
has made us always too ready to judge 


(1). Romans Nationaux Illustrés. Paris: Hetzel, 1867-9:—1. “Histoire d'un Paysan,” 


1789. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. 


2. “Madame Thérese, ou les Volontaires, de 1792.” 


8. “ Histoire d’un Conscrit de 1813.” 4. “ L’Invasion en 1814.” 5. ‘ Waterloo, suite 


d'un Conserit.” 
8. “ Histoire d’un Homme du People.” 


6. “La Guerre,” drame en 5 actes. 7. ‘‘ Le Blocus de Phalsbourg.” 


(2). Contes et Roman populaires:—1. “L’Ami Fritz,” par Chatrian. 2. “Le Juif 


Polonais,” &c, 
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our neighbours by those of their 
novels of which the purpose is only to 
amuse. This impatience is felt just as 
much in the case of our own writers : 
Dickens was able to take liberties 
with his readers which few authors 
would dare to attempt ; but Dickens 
lost favour with many when he be- 
gan to make his attacks on public 
offices, on the Court of Chancery, on 
the Marriage Laws, and so forth. 
The French, on the dther hand, since 
the time of “the Grand Cyrus,” have 
scarcely ever been without some 
novel with a purpose, the effect of 
Which, social or political, has often 
been very great. We need only men- 
tion “ Emile,” and, in more modern 
times, those “ Mysteres de Paris” 
which were said to have contributed 
their share towards upsetting the 
monarchy of July. M. About’s 
novels, again, all have a very evi- 
dent purpose ; his “Tolla” is just 
his “Question Romaine” put into 
a form more attractive for the 
general reader; if he wants to show 
the advantages of large farms, and 
to illustrate the axiom which he 


ropounds so confidently in “ Le 
Progrés” that the age of retail deal- 
ing and retail farming and retail 
everything is past and gone, he gives 
us a brilliant novel, racy and incisive 
in style, but marred for the English 
reader by an overdose of clever spe- 


cial pleading. If he even wants to 
show what Government has done 
towards keeping back the encroach- 
ing sands in the Landes, and what 
proprietors might do if they would 
imitate the example of Government, 
he writes, not a dry pp but 
“ Maitre-Pierre,” a lively story about 
‘a native of the Landes, who seems 
far more like the “ Pathfinder” in 
Fennimore Cooper than like an ordi- 
nary Frenchman. In “Ahmed le 
Fellah,” M. About’s latest work, the 
story is just an excuse for saying 
what the author thinks about Egypt 
and oriental governments in their 
relation to western powers. This 
novel, by the way, has been (during 
its appearance in the Revue) a 
perfect mine of wealth to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which has not scrupled 
to take, from time to time, M. About’s 
views as to the evils of the consular 
system, and as to the intense folly of 
discouraging native industry and buy- 
jng up second-rate European rubbish, 
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and which, writing Turkey for Egypt, 
has coolly put forth these views as 
itsown. Nor are the novels of Erck- 
mann Chatrian without a very defi- 
nite purpose, a purpose in which the 
grumblers at the present dynasty 
of course find the secret of their 
immense success. Where men like 
M. About, or the brilliant Victor 
Cherbuliez, to our mind the best 
master of the lighter style of French 
writing, have their tens, the pair of 
novelists who are writing what may 
almost be called the French ‘* Waver- 
ley,” can count their thousands of 
readers. Besides Hetzel’s Edition, 
and that put forth in Belgium, all 
the works which we have named have 
appeared in penny numbers, illus- 
trated— and very well illustrated too 
—by Schuler, Benet, and that re- 
markable wood-engraver Riou. Some 
of them have been translated into 
English in our cheap weekly maga- 
zines. They have been introduced as 
class books into English schools. In 
fact, since “ Waverley” there has been 
no instance of such a decided success. 
Victor Hugo's “ Misérables,” also a 
novel with a purpose, was carefully 
analyzed in half a dozen English re- 
views ; so were the sensational pro- 
ductions of the Abbé * * *, which 
certainly added but little to the old 
controversies involved in the question 
of Roman Catholicism versus Chris- 
tianity. But the praise of Erckmann- 
Chatrian is not only in theZ'imes,which 
has more than once devoted several 
columns to a review of some novel of 
the series, but in works less magnifi- 
cent indeed but far more popular 
than the Zhunderer. Wehave already 
mentioned how largely the “ Romans 
Nationaux” are read in France. No 
doubt their republican flavour, and 
their hard hits at Napoleon and 
Napoleonism, partly account for this; 
but a great deal is due to their own 
intrinsic merits. 

They deal with what to everyone, 
and to Frenchmen especially, is the 
most interesting period of French 
history, and they treatitina way which 
to the reader of most historical ro- 
mances is inexpressibly refreshing. 
The characters in these novels are 
not merely lay-figures, just used to fill 
up gaps between sensational scenes ; 
they are living men and women, who 
tell us how they felt while the whole 
order of things was changing, and while 
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Europe was the scene of perhaps the 
most wonderful series of events which 
it has ever witnessed. How did the 
people feel these things? What was 
the effect of all this overthrowing of 
dynasties, all this breaking up of old 
traditions, all this winning and vane 
battles, on the average peasant, an 
country-townsman, and private sol- 
dier? We all know more or less 
about the events themselves. M. 
Thiers’s books, in every way the op- 
posite of those before us, may be 
called the “ Romance of the period ;” 
while the “Romans Nationaux” 
contain its common-place, and there- 
fore (as it so often happens) a great 
deal of its true pathos. Undoubtedly 
of the two ways of writing historical 
novels, the latter is the most satis- 
factory ; we believe M. M. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The names of their charac- 
ters are fictitious, but they do and say 
just what we aresure people must have 
done and said at the time of which 
they are writing. The Thiers’sschool 
on the other hand, gives us real 
names, but draws on its imagination 
for the details. The best way, how- 
ever, of interesting those who have 
not yet made acquaintance with M. 
M. Erckmann-Chatrian and their 
delightful books, is to say something 
about the story of each, making such 
remarks, as we go along, as the plot 
or the working-out may suggest. 

The “ Histoire d’un Paysan” is a 
work apart, not one of a series like 
“Le Conscrit,” “Le Blocus,” and 
“Waterloo,” through which run the 
same names of persons and places ac- 
cording to the plan adopted with such 
good effect by Thackeray. It breaks 
off, after describing the grand meet- 
ing of the tiers-état in June, 1789, 
with the promise that by-and-by, 
“when I’ve had time to gather up my 
reminiscences,” you shall have some- 
thing about the battles in the streets, 
the emigration, the reign of terror, 
and all the other grand and terrible 
things which went on during the 
early years of the republic. This 
promise has not been redeemed. The 
writers pass at one bound from 1789 
to 1792—from the States General to 
the levée en masse ; and, while describ- 
ing some of the features of the war in 
which the Prussians were driven out 
of the country, it passes very lightly 
indeed over the horrors of the 
guillotine. Just once we are told, in 


Madame Thérése, thelist of executions 
was unhappily a long one, but that is 
all the comment on those sad scenes of 
bloodshed and frenzied cruelty which 
mar the sublime spectacle of a nation 
rising as one man, and pushing on, 
under leaders who have to learn the 
art of war as they go along, to expel the 
invaders. In the * Histoire d'un Pay- 
san” the story is very slight; the 
main interest consists in the descrip- 
tions of the wretched state of the 
French peasantry under the old 
régime, and of the grand awakening 
which seemed to come all of a sudden 
when the king determined on sum- 
moning the States-General. 

The hero, Michel Bastien, is the 
son of a poor farm labourer with 
a large family and debts into the 
bargain. He contrasts, with par- 
donable pride, his present comfortable 
condition, his farm, his good grass 
land, his fine Swiss cows, and his 
twelve big plough-oxen, his grand- 
children, too, some of them well 
married, the others in a fair way of 
rising in the world, and, above all, 
the land, which is his own, with the 
wretched hovel where he was born 
and where be and his brothers and 
sisters used to shiver amid the stifling 
smoke, while father and mother, 
work as hard as they would, could 
barely get them beans enough to 
keep body and soul together. All 
these details about the good old time, 
the story of the taxation, the gabelle, 
the corvées, the duty-fowls, the duty- 
eggs, the tithes, great and small, the 
tolls at fairs and on highways; the 
misery which forced three-quarters of 
the villagers to take to begging every 
winter, therein trying to compete with 
the Capuchins and other triars—all 
this is told at length, and in a clearer 
way then it has ever been put betore 
(except in “ Carlyle’s Revolution”), 
in order to show that the Revolution 
was necessary. “ But for'89” (says 
old Michel) “I should be what my 
fathers were before me, the slave of 
lord and convent; and yet the sons 
of these people who owe everything 
to ’89 are actually found writing in 
their rascally newspapers that the 
Revolution ruined society, that we 
were much better and much hap- 
pier before it. I can’t read such 
stuff without trembling all over with 
rage. My boy who is going to bea 
doctor says, ‘never mind, grand- 
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father, they're paid for it, r 
wretches ; that's how they live 2 at 
I can’t help minding. Why, from ‘92 
to 99 we killed folks by dozens who 
were a thousand better than they— 
aristocrats, emigrés, Condé’s men, 
fine brave fellows ; and these crawl- 
ing things betray the cause that 
made their fathers men instead of 
beasts of burden, just that they 
may fill their own greedy bellies. 
Faugh, if my wife didn’t keep the 
newspapers pretty well out of my 
way I’m sure I should have a fit of 
apoplexy. And then to hear rich 
people declaim against the Revolution, 
when I know that their grandfathers 
and grandmothers were many a time 
whipped on market days for pulling 
up a carrot or a turnip when they had 
nothing else to eat—why I hardly 
know whether to laugh or to grind 
my teeth at them.” 

ichel’s village is close to Mittel- 
bronn near Phalsbourg and Saverne— 
one of the cluster of villages to which 
most of the people in all these novels 
belong; it is the borderland, and 
has many of the usual border pecu- 
liarities. The people are a fine hardy 
race; statistics tell us that they 
are to the French army what the 
Irish are (or were) to the army of the 
United Kingdom ; more than half the 
substitutes are Alsace or Lorraine 
men. They talk two languages, 
and are quite at home when cam- 
paigning carries them across into 
the Fatherland. At the same time 
they are thoroughly French in feel- 
ing, fight like lions whenever the 
frontier is to be defended, hate seig- 
neurs and seignorial rights with a good 
hearty hatred, and, above all, delight 
in the change which has made every- 
one an owner of his own little patch 
of ground. This last, however, if a 
French, is by no means a Celtic char- 
acteristic. A great deal of nonsense 
has been talked and written about 
the Irishman longing to be a landed 
proprietor : one thing is certain, in 
the most Celtic parts of France the 
sub-division is far less than it isin the 
north-east ; while in Baden, and else- 
where beyond the frontier it is carried 
further than in any part of France. 
Nearness to Germany, again, has not 
thrown any haze of sentiment over 
M. M. Erckmann-Chatrian’s books ; 
they are novels of action, not of sen- 
timent. The little touches which 
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bring out the towt ensemble of a room 
or of a building, are French: Dickens 
made this style fashionable among 
us ; but in Dickens's imitators, at 
any rate, it is often laboured and 
wearisome ; in the novels before us 
it is perfectly natural: persons and 
scenes are finished off with photo- 
graphic minuteness ; yet so admir- 
ably is the work done that there is 
no stiffness, no artificialness, percept- 
ible even in the fullest descriptions. 
The difference between a French and 
a German novel may be seen by com- 

aring any of this series with “a 

ec enburger's recollections of the 
war of 1813,” publishedin low-Dutch, 


and recently translated into the 
German of ordinary literature. 


But 
we must return to this point 
by-and-by; let us now see a 
little more of Michel Bastien. He 
begins by telling us how all these 
little villages round Phalsbourg came 
into being. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century George-John, 
Count Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
thought his forest-land might as 
well be turned to account; so he 
made grand offers to anyone who 
liked to colonize, and got together a 
lot of people, mostly Lutherans, 
whom, as soon as they were comfort- 
ably settled, he sold, lands and all, 
for 400,000 florins to the Duke of 
Lorraine. George-John had based 
his colony on perfect toleration ; but 
the Duke of Lorraine, who had made 
no promises, at once sent his Priv 
Councillor “to charitably exhort his 
citizens of Phalsbourg to embrace the 
Catholic faith,” with the alternative 
of losing all their property and being 
put across the frontier in case they 
declined to do so. The Duke, too, 
set up his gallows, appointed his 
provost with power of life and death, 
and with authority to torture 
prisoners if he judged it right so to 
do. He fixed tolls so high that the 
trade of the district was crippled ; 
he put taxes not only on every ne- 
cessary and luxury but also on every 
—s between man and man: if 
you sold or bought you had to pay ; if 
you measured your wheat, or brewed 
our beer, or even baked a batch of 
read, or tied 7 woolpacks, 
be were taxed. this seemed as 
d as it could be; but things got 
still worse when, at the death of 
Stanislaus, Lorraine was united to, 
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France ; for then all the King’s taxes 
had to be paid as well as those due 
to the Duke ; and the King’s twen- 
tieth, levied only on the peasants, 
and paid on the net produce of the 
land, seemed the hardest to bear of 
them all.- It is a gloomy picture ; 
but it can scarcely be overcharged, 
however dark may be the colours em- 
loyed. Michelet, in his “ Siécle de 
lous XV.” has painted it in his 
Turneresque way; Arthur Young, 
long ago, let England into the secret 
of the miserable state of the French 
ean. And yet there were some 
righter features even in such a 
society as that: as Mr. ‘ 
Bridges, in his “ France under Riche- 
lieu and Colbert,” has well shown, 
the villagers, from the very fact of 
their being left to themselves, had 
preserved something like self-govern- 
ment—poor as they were, they had 
not sunk to the absolutely dependent 
position of the English labourer. 

One marked feature of the good 
old time was the wretched state of 
the soldiery ; while the officers were 
going flirting and parading about 

halsbourg, the men, in threadbare 
coats which hung about their heels, 
were literally starving ; “ they had no 
pay, and the people on whom they 
were billeted used to go round beg- 
ging broken meat for them. Yet these 
men would have cut down their own 
fathers and mothers and burned their 
villages at the bidding of their 
officers : once in the regiment they 
forgot home and everything belong- 
ing to it.” Discharged soldiers had 
no pension, nothing but a license to 
beg. . The clever fellows used to fix 
themselves in some tavern and try 
to decoy young lads to enlist ; the 
bolder spirits took to the road, and 
dozens of them were hanged every 
winter for highway robbery. Worse 
than the soldiers were the begging 
friars. In one diocese there were 
sixteen chapters, twenty-eight abbeys, 
thirty-six — forty-seven monas- 
teries, and nineteen nunneries ; and, 
instead of feeding the poor, the Capu- 
chins and such-like privileged beg- 
gars took the alms which might have 
supported the really indigent, and 
appealed to the civil power to have 
“mendicity suppressed,” whenever 
they found the peasants attempt- 


ing to do a little begging or 
themselves. The picture of the 
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Frere quéteur, big, strapping fellow, 
to whom nothing comes amiss, not 
even the crust of black-bread which 
he half bullies, half coaxes out of 
the poor man’s wife, is admirably 
drawn. This is the man who de- 
nounces the potato as an invention 
of Satan, when a clever book-hawker 
brings a little seed across from 
Hanover. “I’ve seen these fellows 
going alongin gangs, every one of them 
as strong as an ox. How could the 
poor learn self-respect when they saw 
these holy men stretch out their hand 
and make their bow. for a brass 
farthing? We have too many of 
them in the country still; but they 
never get anything out of me. My 
orders are to bring them straight into 
the kitchen, where they’re sure to 
smell something good. Then my man 
offers them the handle of a shovel or 
a nets and says, ‘ You can go and 
take a turn at such and such a job 
before you get your dinner ;’ but I 
never knew any of them do a stroke 
of work. They walk off indignant, 
and I meet them on the threshold 
and grin as I wish them good morn- 


ing.’ 
Clearly the old peasant does not 
forget old scores. He cannot get 


over the time when the abbey had 
its troupeau apart, the right, that is, 
of sending its ts into the common 
pastures an hour before those of sim- 
le eee » #9 to = off the 
reshest grass and leave the peasan 
cattle only the refuse, and when al 
the corn-fields were filled with abbey 
fruit-trees, let out to people who 
came in trampling over the wheat 
without even asking leave. He re- 
members, too, the heap of dry leaves 
which was his bed, and the lamp with 
its scanty supply of beech-nut oil, 
which the mother used to put out on 
moonlight nights, leaving the father 
to go on with his et-making 
as best he could. The winters, he is 
sure, were much colder then than 
they are now. The snow lasted on 
till April. And this, too, was the 
fault of the noblesse and the monks, 
Their huge forests and their number- 
less ponds kept the air damp and 
cold ; whereas now the land has been 
cleared and opened out, and even 
drained in {most places, so that we 
very seldom get the old weather now- 
a-days. It never occurs to Michel, 
perhaps not even to our authors, that 
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a good deal too much has been done 


in many parts of France inthe way J 


of clearing ; and that, if the climate 
is milder, floods and droughts are 
more frequent, and the need of re- 
planting is occupying the attention 
of the French government quite as 
much as forest conservancy is forcing 
itself on the attention of our Govern- 
ment in India. The huge forests 
bred vast numbers of wolves, and 
many a night, Michel tells us, he has 
lain awake on his heap of leaves 
listening to a _ attacking a stable. 
“They kept leaping eight and ten 
feet against the dormer windows and 
falling back into the snow ; then all 
at once two or three wild cries would 
be heard—they had got hold of a dog 
and were rushing down the village 
street to go and eat him under the 
rocks.” ith such a training Michel 
was pretty sure not to forget, and he 
assuredly does not forgive, the system 
under which he grew up. His story 
is simple enough. As soon as he is 
able to work his godfather, black- 
smith and inn-keeper at the next 
village, takes him off his father’s 
han With him he learns not only 
his craft, but a great deal of “life” 
of all kinds. “How could I help 
it when all sorts of people kept 
stopping at the inn and talking of 
all sorts of things. If I’ve made 
a few good bargains in wheat 
and in stock since it is because I 
listened when a boy to the discussions 
between the farmers while we were 
shoeing their horses or mending the 
tires of their wheels.” Maitre Jean 
the godfather, is a burly, clear-heade 

man, always grumbling about the 
taxes and the extravagance of the Go- 
vernment, and fond of saying, as he 
hammers away at some extra-hard 
job, “Come, come, it’s no good 
shirking ; we've got to pay Soubise’s 
pension. He lost us bach, and 
that is why our good King gave him 
so much a year.” Marie Antoinette, 
too, gets plenty of blame for her ex- 
pensive ways, which are compared 
with those of some village good-wife, 
who, wanting to play the = lady, 
brought husband and family to ruin ; 
“ and now Clausse is off to the galleys 
for life, and Madame Clausse is going 
about the country with the Chevalier 
d’Ozé of the Royal Allemand.” No- 
thing eee indeed, was talked 
in the kitchen of the “Three Pigeons” 
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when work was over and Mattre 
ean came in to sup with his two 
apprentices. And yet, how different 
from an English ale-house. If any 
— was there the talk was put 
off till he had gone. If Maitre Jean 
lifted up his voice in indignation at 
the rogues who were ruining the na- 
tion, his wife, Dame Catherine, would 
give him a look, and would get up 
and fasten the shutters for fear eaves- 
droppers might be hanging about. 
The village politician of the British 
type, noisy and violently seditious as 
ar as words go, was unknown in 
Mittelbronn. Yet, everybody, except 
the Government officials, and the 
nobles, and a few weak-headed people 
like Maitre Jean’s older ee. 
understood one another. They com- 
municated rather byelectricsympathy 
than by spoken words. Very little 
was said, but the fabric of society 
was getting thoroughly eaten hollow, 
and, when the crash came, the mere 
shell, which had looked so stately to 
the last, crumbled in a moment. 
With two of his visitors, however, 
Maitre Jean throws off his reserve, 
These are the good old Curé Chris- 
tophe and Chauvel, the Calvinist 
bookhawker, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken as the introducer of the 
potato into the country. Chris- 
tophe is a wonderful contrast to the 
Capuchins and their fellows, no less 
than to the higher clergy, like the 
Cardinal Prince de Rohan, who kept 
high state at Saverne and let his 
lackeys thrash the people who did 
not get fast enough out of the way of 
his carriage. -“ I’ve seen him drive 
into town on market-days with his 
four-in-hand at full speed, laughing 
like an idiot as the pots and pans 
flew clattering about, and the poor 
folks ran off, scattering in all direc- 
tions.” That was Maitre Jean’s ex- 
perience of His Eminence. It is 
a pendent to what we read in Alison 
as well as in Carlyle, of the Duc de 
Chartres picking off masons at work 
on the house-roofs near the Louvre, 
just as if they had been crows. Ve 

graphic isthe account of Christophe’s 
visit to this Prince-Cardinal. He goes 
to complain of the salt tax collectors, 
who haveimprisoned a poor man in his 
parish for having in his house four 


poundsof salt which hecould not prove 
that he had bought at the Govern- 
ment stores. “I meant to putin a 
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word, too, on my own account” (says 
the good curé.) “These fellows are 
always breaking into our honses 
under the pretext of looking for 
smuggled goods. They come to the 
lebe house and rummage up and 
own, and even get my cellar open. 
It’s a crying shame that honest men’s 
houses, ay, and women’s too, should 
be open day and night to these ruf- 
fians. They wear no uniform ; who 
is to tell them from housebreakers, I 
should like toknow?” So Christophe 
goes with his grievance to the palace, 
and finds the hall and passages choke- 
full of Capuchins, Picpus, barefooted 
Carmelites, begging Barnabites, and 
such like, all thronging in to con- 

ratulate Monseigneur that the King 
had, at last, dismissed that trouble- 
some Necker. All these gentry go 
in and out as if -the place was their 
own ; but the curé is shown intoa 
grand room where he finds two poor 
priests like himself, and there he 
waits from eleven tiil five in the 
afternoon, while a red-coated lackey 
looks in every now and then and calls 
to his fellows outside, ‘‘ Hallo ! these 
poor parsons (prétrazlle) don’t seem 
tired of waiting yet.” At last a 
man brings word that Monseig- 
neur will see nobody till that day 
week. ‘He grinned as he told us” 
(said Christophe, snapping his thick 
holly stick, as if it had been a tooth- 
pick); “but Ikept my temper. I made 
my humiliation a sacrifice to the 
Lord, This can’t last, you see ; it’s 
as contrary to good sense as it is to 
the will of God.” Scenes like this 
enable us to understand the pecu- 
liarly ferocious character of the 
French Revolution: constant in- 
sults, daily degradation ; these things 
are far harder to bear and are far 
more relentlessly punished in the 
day of wanoonne than more serious 
wrongs. Christophe is a right wor- 
to his 
comers 


thy priest, doing his duty up 
light, keeping school for al 

during three-quarters of the year, 
and in summer carving saints for the 


neighbouring churches. He has a 
kind word and a joke always for 
Chauvel. “ Oh ! you terrible fellow,” 
(he cries, when they meet) “ you here 
again, corrupting the morals of my 
friend Maitre Jean. I shall have to 
tell the authorities about you some 
day.” “And, if you do, I should 
like to know who will supply Jean 
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Jacques to all the parsons through 
the country-side,” replies Chauvel. 
“Ah, all your Jean Jacques isn’t 
worth one verse of the Gospel.” 
“ Yes, if you’d give us the Gospel we 
should not want anything more,” says 
the Calvinist. 

This .is how the Calvinist col- 
porteur introduces the potato into the 
country, and thereby (as Christophe 
says) “does more for the people 
of the ‘three dioceses’ than all the 
monks have done for them ever 
since there were monks in the 
land.” Chauvel came in one winter 
from one of his long bouts with 
a few pecks of shrivelled-looking 
roots in his basket, and told his 
friend Maitre Jean that these roots 
were getting to be the staple food all 
through the Rhine land, that the 
yield was wonderful, and the cro 
sure, and that it seemed as if God 
had sent them just at that time of 

reat distress to enable poor folks to 
ive. Maitre Jean has great faith in 
the clever bookhawker, and plants 
his croft with the uncanny-looking 
roots, “ pelures de Hanovre,” as the 
villagers call them. He gets laughed 
at on all sides ; people point to their 
foreheads, and say he is putting in 
turnip-rinds in order to get a crop of 
carrots ; the great fat Capuchin who 
goes round alms-gathering for the 
convent at Phalsburg, and who re- 
minds us (amid the lean peasants on 
whose contributions he thrives) of 
the monk in Hogarth’s “ Gate of 
Calais,” says no good can come of 
planting what a heretic has brought 
in, and tries to persuade Jean's wife 
to make her husband “throw the 
nasty things away.” But Maitre 
Jean stands firm: he manures his 
croft and plants his seed; and Michel, 
who carried the seed-bag, has to 
bear all the spring the attacks of 
all the village urchins without his 
elder brothers to help him. “Down 
with the Hanoverian roots! Down 
with the boy who carried the seed- 
bag,” they cry; and Michel at last 
wishes very much that something 
would show above ground, Here 
is the corn well up, and every 
other crop showing n and 
strong; and the croft is still as 
bare as if it had been planted with 
pebbles, Even Maitre Jean is get- 
ting rather discouraged, when Michel 
who looked anxiously over the wall 
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twice every day at least, rushes round 
one morning very early and thunders 
at his godfather’s door, crying out, 
“They're sprouting ! they’re sprout- 
ing!” Now it is Maitre Jean’s turn 
to laugh ; and great is the excite- 
ment when the crop is got in, and 
when the first pot-full is- boiled. 
Chauvel comes to dinner that day, 
and Ouré Christophe, too, turns up 
at the right moment. Such a 
dinner as they have—a dinner 
which shows how, in the hardest 
times, the Gaul never lost the art 
of cooking—which shows, too, how 
wide was the gulf between the mere 
peasant, like Michel’s father, and 
the small village tradesman. First 
comes a soupe a la créme, then eggs 
and bacon, in the form of an omelette 
instead of being served in our fashion, 
and then the potatoes in a basket, 
“white, with the skins just cracked, 
and so ‘floury’ that they made our 
mouths water.” They, eat till even 
the petit vin blanc of Alsace fails to 
or bene appetite, and then Mother 

atherine empties a pot of new milk 
over the remaining potatoes, and 


they fall to again, till at last the 
curé cries, “ Hold, John, we’ve both 


had enough. It is so nice that one 
might easily eat more than is good 
for him.” Chauvel then gives an 
account of how the potatoes are 

rown and cooked in Hanover, and 

hristophe says, “ Before many years 
are out I hope to see half the country 
side planted with them.” “ He had” 
(remarks Michel) “a dim idea of the 
value of the importation, but he did 
notsee—how could he !—that it would 
change the condition of the people, 
rid us of those continual famines, 
and do more for the human race than 
king, lords, and all those whose vir- 
tues were cried up to the sky.” Such 
is the estimate formed by the old 
French peasant of what Cobbett 
called “a  soul-degrading root,” 
the root against which, too, long 
before the disease, the most far- 
seeing German writers had i 
to raise an energetic protest. But 
the new food does not make its 
way in the neighbourhood in spite 
of the curé’s recommendation ; the 
Capuchins are against the innova- 
tion, and the report is spread 
that it causes leprosy; so Maitre 
Jean has only three purchasers 
for his seed. Next spring, however, 
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the news comes that one Parmentier 
had raised a crop of potatoes near 
Paris,and that he had had the honour 
of presenting some to His Majesty, 
who had actually eaten some of them. 
After that Master John had no diffi- 
culty in selling his seed at his own 
= The Gaul is just like his Irish 

rother; republican as he is, he 
can’t resist following the example of 
royalty. 

Chauvel’s character is wonder- 
fully worked out. There is no 
straining after effect, no wearying 
analysis of the man and his way of 
looking at things. And yet we seem 
to understand him as thoroughly as 
if we had known him for years. He 
it is who brings all the news to the 
“Three Pigeons.” Whenever he 
comes home from one of his rounds 
he has a budget of papers at the 
bottom of his basket, and when the 
company has gone these are diligently 
read, in the inn kitchen, with more 
or less indignant comments from 
Maitre Jean. There is more in them 
about the Grand Turk and about 
America than about France; but still 
they take care to tell how the Queen 
has given another splendid féte, or 
how half a dozen great officers of state 
have been pensioned. “All good for 
trade,” says Chauvel, in his cynical 
way; and when Calonne is made 
minister and tries to set things right 
by his virements, transfers of the ever- 
increasing deficit from one account 
to the other, “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” his grim joy is very charac- 
teristic. Not at all a man to 
be satisfied with half measures is 
Chauvel. When, by dint of readin 
Rousseau’s “ Vicaire Savoyard” an 
Voltaire, the clergy are beginning to 
think a little more of their duty-- 
giving away soup, forgiving people 
their small tithes, draining off the 
abbey ponds—he says “ Ah yes, they 
see the boat is going slowly to the 
bottom, and they want to have friends 
who will hold out a pole to them 
when the water begins to come in.” 
“ A look at him was enough” (says 
Michel) “to show what stuff he was 
made of. You saw that he would 
run the risk of the galleys a thousand 
times over to spread his ideas and 
sell his books. He's not afraid of 
anything, and he trusts nothing; 
and altogether he’d be a very 
unpleasant man to have against you 
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His daughter Mar- 


in any Chute 
like him ; they’d break 


ret is just 
But never bend.” 

Round Margaret centres all the 
little romance of the story ; Michel 
who has been to Curé Christophe’s 
school, and has profited by the good 
man’s teaching, and who moreover 
has worked so well at the forge that 
his godfather pays him wages before 
his time is out, fallsin love with her. 
He looks upon her as a sort of supe- 
rior being, to repair whose spade is 
the greatest honour that mortal can 
have. She seems to understand him, 
despite his shyness; for when her 
father is chosen representative of the 
tiers-état for the district, and they go 
up to Paris, she answers his despair- 
ing appeal, “‘ You’re not going away 
for good and all, are you, Margaret ?” 
by a brusque “Do you think it’s 
likely, indeed? What should we do 
there all our lives, you great donkey ? 
Do you think we're going there to 
make our fortunes?” Whether he 
does marry Marguerite is left as un- 
certain as is what happens to Chris- 
tophe when the terror begins. The 
novel as a novel is hopelessly disap- 
pointing. Chauvel gets to Paris, 
writes a very long letter about all the 
discussions and the questions of eti- 

uette and so forth, amid which the 

tates-General is gradually converted 
into the National Assembly; and 
there the story ends, with a few 
words from the Curé to the effect 
that those Calvinists are going too 
far. “They'll never be satisfied till 
they have pulled down the throne ; 
it was a true instinct which led the 
kings to persecute them in the old 
times, for they are republicans to 
the backbone.” 

Story, then, in the novel-writer’s 
sense of the. word, the book has 
little or none. Michel, though only 
the third son, gets to be the support 
of the family. The second son, 
herdsman to a convent, saves little, 
and can send but little home. The 
eldest, Nicholas, a fine handsome fel- 
low of six feet six, gets a good num- 
ber in balloting for the army, and is 
to be sold as a substitute to pay 
off the family debts; but, just as 
everything is settled, the wild fellow 
gets drinking with some ae 
recruiting-sergeants of the Royal- 
Allemand, es the shilling, and 
loses the twelve louis which was the 
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regulation price. His. letter from 
Paris, telling in the coolest way how 
his regiment rode down the street 
sabreing right and left when there 
was an émeute, causes immense horror 
to every one except his mother, who 
is so proud of his being a pet among 
his officers, that she can think of 
nothing else. Michel has to pay off 
the debt, most of which had been in- 
curred through the mother’s one bit 
of extravagance—she had bought a 
goat, borrowing the money for it, and 
as the goat died, all hope of seeing their 
own _ was lost ; and M. Robin 
the village usurer, who is painted 
“for the edification of all peasants 
who may read this tale,” gets them 
closer and closer in his grip, making 
the old father do a great deal of 
corvée for him besides paying heavy 
interest. The usurer is still the curse 
of the French. village; it. is the 
fashion to say that he is the out- 
ee of the small-property system, 

ut Michel’s experience shows he 
existed in full force under the ancien 
régime. 

At last, thanks to Michel, not one 
of the family is obliged to beg, even 
during the slack months—a great 
thing where there were so many 
children, several of them girls, and 
one a cripple, in a country, too, where 
there was an absolute dearth of manu- 
factures. That is the secret of the 
contrast between Ireland and England 
—not the inherent shiftlessness of 
the Celtic race, but the fact that in 
the one country the landlord and the 
farmer have to bid against the manu- 
facturer, in the other they can make 
what terms they please. 

The great turning-point of the 
narrative is the convocation of 
the States-General. Necker had 
made this inevitable by publishing 
his famous balance-sheet. Thencefor- 
ward everybody knew how the money 
was wasted, and everybody began 
to cry out aloud, instead of being 
content with the sympathetic under- 
standing of which we have spoken : 
“There is a growing deficit, and yet 
the privileged classes pay no tax at 
all ;” thatis the burden of their com- 
plaint. “‘ Something in the air’ cows 
the herd of petty officials, and makes 
even the poorest hold up his head. 
It is the terrible winter of 1788-9; 
yet, though people had to live on 
nettles and wild roots, they kept up 
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their courage. As for the Capuchins, 
if they had dared to begin begging on 
the roads, they would have been torn 
in pieces. At last comes the order 
for every township to elect its pair of 
deputies for the redress of grievances. 
tre Jean is chosen, and says he 
won’t serve unless they give him 
Chauvel ashis colleague. They don't 
uite like choosing a Calvinist, but 
they choose him nevertheless, Then 
comes the grand dinner given by 
Maitre Jean to his electors ; it is ad- 
mirably described ; the timidity of 
the old peasant, Michel’s father, 
who, when he hears the speeches, 
whispers (as he glances nervously 
at the door, as if he expected the 
police to come in every moment), 
“Tt’s all right, what they say, but 
don’t let us open our mouths— 
it’s too dangerous,” is a touch which 
none but a real genius would have 
supplied. Take again the picture of 
Margaret selling her pamphlets in the 
market-place, while her father is with 
the other deputies inside the Court- 
house. Touches of this kind made 
us call this set of novels a French 
Waverley; and it is to justify the 
title that we have preferred writing 
at length of one, instead of giving 
merely a hasty sketch of all the 
books 


Of the rest of them our notices 
must be necessarily brief. We will 
take them in chronological order, pre- 
mising that between the “ Paysan” 
and “Madame Thérése” there is a 
great gap, not so much in time as 
in circumstance, all the working 


out of the revolution in France 
itself being disappointingly omitted 
—it would have been so interesting to 
have seen it set forth, as the other 
matters are, from a peasant’s point of 
view—while our attention is drawn 
off from home affairs to the great 
rising en masse by which the fron- 
tiers were cleared of invaders. 
“Madame Thérése” is much the 
rettiest of the stories. The scene is 
aid in the German Vosges, quite near 
the frontier. Late one winter's night 
a Republican battalion enters the 
village of Anstatt, bivouacs, and is 
reparing to move off before dawn, 
cae uly paid for all its food in 
assignats, when up comes Wurmser 
with a whole army of Austrians. 
The French form in square, stand 
charge after charge of Uhlans, re- 
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inspirit themselves just as they are 
losing heart by thundering out the 
“ Marseillaise,” and so far drive back 
their assailants as to be able to build 
up a barricade of chairs, feather beds, 
carts, planks, and so forth, which 
they set on fire, and retreat, under 
cover of the flames, before the enemy 
have been able to force a way through, 
They leave half their number on the 
little market-place, at the corner of 
which stands the house of Dr. Jacob 
Wagner, whose nephew tells the 
story. The villagers find that Croats 
and Uhlans are much worse plunder- 
ers than the French who preceded 
them; but at length “their deliverers” 
move off, and the task of burying the 
dead begins in the gloomy winter 
afternoon. All this is told with even 
more than the amount of graphic 
power which is so remarkable in all 
the Erckmann-Chatrian novels ; for 
in the work thus going on is involved 
the catastrophe of the tale. When 
the sexton and his men have cleared 
the market-place as far as the village 
fountain, which stands in its midst, 
nephew Fritz looking on all the 
time with his boy’s eyes full of 
wonder and terror, they see lying on 
the fountain steps, apparently quite 
dead, the cantinrére of the battalion, 
whom her big dog is defending from 
the hands of half a dozen amateur 
sextons. One of these, a truculent 
innkeeper, named Spick, has a special 
grudge against the poor woman be- 
cause she insisted on filling her bar- 
rel with his brandy, and only gave 
him assignats in return. Fortunate- 
ly Spick is an arrant coward ; s0, 
though he threatens to crack the 
dog’s skull with his pickaxe, he does 
nothing but threaten ; for it is clear 
that if he missed his aim the animal 
would fly at his throat. Uncle Jacob 
hears the noise, comes out, finds that 
the cantintére is still alive, and (after 
administering a well-deserved rebuke 
to Spick) has her carried to his own 
house. Here she is carefully tended, 
the doctor himself acting as nurse, 
and is at last restored to comparative 
strength, no less by the news which 
is brought that her battalion has not 
shared in the disaster of Kaisers- 
lautern, and that, therefore, her little 
drummer-boy brother, the last of 
her kinsfolk, is still{safe, than by the 
medicine and the nursing of Dr, 
Jacob. The end is that the confirmed 
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old bachelor falls deeply in love with 
the handsome Frenchwoman. Such 
black hair and eyes (says Fritz) had 
never before been seen in Anstatt; and 
she, after his devoted kindness, can 
scarcely help being in love with him. 
We must’ not let our notion of a can- 
teen-woman make us think Dr. Jacob 
Wagner, of a good old family in An- 
statt, was meditating a més-alliance. 
Madame Thérése was daughter of a 
country schoolmaster, who, with his 
sons, plain working men, joined the 
levée en masse, that glorious rising 
which followed the absurd proclama- 
tion of the Duke of Brunswick. Her 
father became a general of division, 
her brothers rose to be captains in 
the army of the Moselle, she drove 
the canteen-cart, and her little bro- 
ther John played the drum ; and at 
last, when her father had been killed 
before her eyes, and only she and 
John were left, and the Republicans 
were retreating under a withering 
fire from a bridge swept by Prussian 
batteries, the poor girl seized a flag, 
told little John to run along with 
her and beat his drum as if he had 
an army behind him, and, rushing 
upon the bridge, so shamed the 
Frenchmen that they charged once 
more and carried the guns at one 
rush. All this, and much more, 
the doctor hears from a colleague 
one day when he rides over through 
the snow to Kaiserslautern. But 
his long talks with Madame Thérése 
move him even more than what 
he hears outside. He is a true Ger- 
man, full of grand misty ideas and 
of longings for a reign of univer- 
sal peace and brotherhood ; and the 
cleverest part of the book is the way 
in which he is ‘‘educated” into a 
republican of the French type. Very 
well drawn, too, are the villagers who 
—_ out the action of the plot. Our 
authors never slur over any character, 
however slight ; and several of these 
Anstatt folks may take rank with the 
best creations of Dickens, nor are they 
at all marred by that mannerism 
which so often offends—even in the 
finest es of our popular British 
novelist. But, though Anstatt is a 
small place, it is moved by what goes 
on in the great world ; and, after the 
check at Kaiserslautern, the anti- 
French feéling grows strong in the 
place. Dr. Wagner is accused of 
parbouring a dangerous republican, 
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and of being himself a Jacobin. Ill 
reports spread and slanderous whis- 
rs are multiplied ; folks hint that 
fadame Thérése is no better than 
she should be ; when suddenly comes 
a despatch from his Kaiserslau- 
tern colleague to tell him that 
next morning a detachment of Prus- 
sian hussars will come and carry off 
the cantiniére to prison at Mayence. 
His resolution is soon taken : long 
before dawn he and Madame Thérése 
are off in his sledge, to join the French 
army at Wissembourg. The moment 
they get within sight of the outposts, 
the cry is raised “Here comes Citizen 
Thérése!” and she has a reception 
of which an empress might be proud. 
Little drummer John takes kindly to 
his mature brother-in-law that is to 
be, on whom Hoche confers the post 
of chief surgeon of Thérése’s battalion. 
The Anstatt people, only one of 
whom—a comical old mole-catcher 
and rural philosopher, in whom 
Wordsworth would have delighted— 
is in the secret, soon get a letter 
“from the lines of Wissembourg,” 
in which “Citizen Wagner” tells 
them all about the fight of Fraesch- 
willer, where the sansculottes 
charged up hill at the Prussian 
stockades, and Hoche, when they 
wavered, cheered them on by put- 
ting up the enemy’s batteries to 
auction: “ Fifty pounds for that gun, 
my men.” “Knock it down to us, 
General ;” and on went the attack- 
ing columns till Brunswick was 
fairly beaten out of all his posi- 
tions. The next point is the return 
of the French to Anstatt and the 
marriage of the Doctor and Thérdse. 
We cannot praise the story too 
highly. The thoroughly natural way 
in which the “ boy element” comes 
out on almost every page will be 
noticed by the most superficial 
reader. Fritz is a boy amid all the 
excitement and turmoil of his sur- 
roundings ; and the accounts of his 
sledging, his sliding, his fun with 
Thérdse’s dog, “ Scipio,” (this is the 
classical period of the Revolution, 
Corporal Horatius Cocles standin, 
side by side with Sergeant Regulus), 
are admirable. We know few novels 
in which the illusion is so perfectly 
kept up, none certainly which, while 
su ing in this direction, succeed 
equally well in the matter of truthful 
and exciting narrative, 
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“The Conscript of 1813,” and 
“Waterloo” form passages in the 
life of one Joseph Bertha, the 
lame apprentice of M. Goulden, 
a watchmaker at Phalsbourg. Lame 
as he is, he is not too lame to serve 
when, after the retreat from Russia, 
every available man is called out. 
Moreover, he is engaged to the 
potent girl in a neighbouring ham- 
et; and so his rival, a drunken 
old postman, clenches the matter 
by iooeteg that often and often 
he has seen this cripple walkin 
in from Quatre Vents at the rate 
of seven or eight miles an hour. 
So Joseph has to march; and 
his first campaign takes us to 
Lutzen and Leipzig, and gives us 
what is far more interesting than a 
general account of these battles, 
precisely what the conscript saw 
and what he actually took part in. 
In all these books there are plenty 
of sly hits, not only at Imperialism, 
against which M. Goulden, an old 
volunteer of '92, makes most ener- 
getic protests, but at the first Na- 

leon, of whom M. M. Erckmann- 
Chatrien clearly form much the 
same estimate that M. Lanfrey does. 
He gives many instances of that 
coarse brusqueness, that disregard 
for other men’s lives, which were 
among the t Emperor's weak 
points, The selfishness and faithless- 
ness of most of his marshals, men of * 
such a different stamp from Moreau 
and Hoche, is also pointed out. In 
fact, as we said, all the novels are 
clearly novels with a purpose, that 
purpose being to point out the in- 
consistency between Napoleonism 
and the principles of ’89. And yet, 
all their appreciation of popular 
principles, and of such enthusiasm 
as that which the Germans displayed 
in their “People’s War,’ cannot 
make our authors like the Prussians. 
To their courage they bear ready 
testimony ; but they always paint 
them as overbearing b savage 
and vindictive, and hated by the 
German country folk, who (if these 
novelists are to be believed) were 
always a to have the French 
among them. . 

In * Waterloo” there is a great deal 
more about the Prussians than an 
Englishman is accustomed to, though 
the most recent literature on the 
subject has lately been doing some- 
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thing like tardy justice to our allies. 
Clearly, Frenchmen who think as our 
authors do, think that there is quite 
as much to be alarmed at in the 
shout of Forwérts and Vaterland, 
as in the British hurrah. “ The 
blue uniforms were beaten at Valmy 
and at Jena; is it not possible 
that the red may be routed at some 
battle which shall avenge Water- 
loo?” M. M. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
we said, are no Imperialists ; yet the 

give full evidence of Napoleon's 


g wonderful power of swaying great 


masses of men. It is something 


electric which seems to pass from 
him as he goes about (in Victor 
Hugo’s words)— 


“ De son Ame & la guerre armant six cents 
mille ames,” 


Some of our writers have been 
weak mop to accuse him of keep- 
ing himself out of danger, while he 
was so reckless in exposing his men ; 
let them read the closing scene of 
the battle of Lutzen, where “ amid 
a desperate fire of musketry and can- 
non the Emperor rode up with his 
hat pressed down on his big head 
his gray great-coat open, a wide red 
ribbon across his white waistcoat, 
calm, cold, as if lighted up by the 
gleam of the bayonets.” Everything 
gave way before him ; the Prussian 
gunners deserted their pieces in spite 
of all the efforts of their officers ; and 
an old French sergeant, mortally 
wounded, who had been propping 
himself up against the wall watching 
the Prussians, and wishing he had his 
musket within reach that he might 
pick off Blucher who was giving or- 
ders close by, throws himself forward 
on his knees and on one hand, and 
waving the other hand in the air 
shouts “ Vive ?’ Empereur!” and then 
falls stone dead. This reminds us of 
Browning’s spirited little poem, “The 
Storming of Ratiabon us indeed there 
is no lack of real poetry in M.M. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s writings. The 
twofold authorship, real we believe, 
interferes no more with the vividness 
of the descriptions than it does with 
the continuity of the narrative. 

A good deal of military criticism 
comes in in the accounts of the cam- 

aign of 1813,andthe Hundred Days. 
apoleon trusted a pack of Bavarians 
and Saxons, who were only waiting 
for an opportunity of betraying him, 
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He sacrificed the Poles who gave 
up all for him, and fought for 
him like lions to the last. Of course 
the affair of the bridges at Leipsic, 
over which the French had to re- 
treat slowly in narrow file with 
a victorious cnemy on their track, 
gives occasion for severe comment ; 
“the Emperor had forgotten to 
give any orders, and no one dared 
to do anything without his orders. 
Not one marshal of France would 
have dared to take upon him to 
say that two bridges were worth 
more than one. That was the terrible 
state of discipline to which Napoleon 
had reduced all those old captains ; 
they obeyed like mere machines, and 
troubled themselves about nothing 
else, for fear of displeasing the 
master.” An army so constituted 
carried within itself the seeds of 
dissolution ; it must get worse and 
worse, instead of improving, after 
each campaign, as did the armies of 


twenty years before, when France 
was really fighting, for an idea. 
Thanks to the Polish Lancers 


who make a desparate charge on 
the aoneneing, enemy, and to the 
Sapper who blows up the Elster 
bridge, the French do get away from 
Leipsic, and push on to their own 
frontier, dogged by typhus, and mor- 
tified by rumours that the Allies have 
crossed it before them. When Joseph 
is safe at home, the thought that the 
enemy is in the country weighs on 
him so terribly that he feels it all his 
life after. “It is good” (says he) “that 
the young should know these caine. 
Posterity will say that when the 
enemy had offered to leave us Bel- 
ium and part of Holland, all the left 
nk of the Rhine up as far as Basle, 
and Savoy, and the kingdom of Italy 
into the bargain, the Emperor refused 
such terms because he preferred satis- 
fying his pride to making France 
happy.” This is severe; but it is 
not too hard on the man who thought 
the world a mere chess-board for his 
ambition ; and who never understood 
the moral forces opposed to him, but 


simply mparer them. 

“The Invasion ” comes in between 
“The Conscript” and “ Waterloo.” 
It describes the struggle of the 
mountaineers of the V: against 
Titeatet Ge tosees on] ieee 
ecima’ us, and thoroughly 
kien oo abandoned the 
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passes and had pushed on into Lor 
raine; but an old sabot maker, 
Hullin, who was out in 92, calls 
the mountaineers to arms ; there is 
a desperate fight; for four days a 
handful of men stops Schwartz- 
enberg’s whole army, and it is only 
by treachery that the Austrians make 
their way along another road into Lor- 
raine. This we pronounce the most 
unequal novel of the series. It con- 
tains some passages of striking 
beauty and several of thrilling inter- 
est ; but some of the characters seem 
forced and unnatural, especially 
Yégof the madman, who apostro- 
_—— the wolves as if they were old 

rankish kings, and who looks on the 
Allies as Teutons come back to put 
their feet once more on the necks of 
the Gauls. Indeed there is in “The 
Invasion” a good deal of the extra- 
vagance which mars Eugene Sue's 
“Famille Prolétaire.’ At the same 
time, the defence, the retreat to the 
Falkenstein, where the little band is 
very nearly starved to death, but 
manages to crush under fragments of 
rock hurled down the precipice a 
great part of an Austrian column, are 
admirably told ; and the portrait of 
the old farmer’s widow, who gives up 
everything for /a patrie, is as lifelike 
as anything in the whole series. 
“ Waterloo” is an excellent account 
both of the absurd way in which 
Charles X. and the Count d’Artoi 
by their processions, expiations, an 
soforth, disgusted all reasonable peo- 
ple, and also of the short campaign, 
and the miserable rout which fol. 
lowed it. 

It is by no means a mere attempt 
to add one more description to those 
already attempted of the greut final 
battle. Four-fifths of the book is 
taken up with sketches showing most 
clearly, and with that consummate 
art which wholly hides itself, the 
state of France and the circumstances 
which led up to Napoleon’s trium- 
phant return. ‘The characters are 
well contrasted. Aunt Gredel, Jo- 
seph Bertha’s wife's mother, gives all 
the nes on the Bourbonist side ; 
and the little touches—such ‘as the 
good marching of Jean Buche, the con- 
script wood-cutter, who thought 
shoes ought only to be worn on 

all 


rade, and who marched (in spite 
his drilling) with round endian 


turned in “as a wolf walks,” but whe 
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eame in after a long march far less 
“punished” than any man of his 
company—are wonderfully true to 
nature. We oo, say little 
about the details of the great battle 
—the book has been through some 
twenty editions, so that we may well 
recommend our readers to take it up 
for themselves—we will only say that 
the descriptions, especially that of 
the terrible battle of Ligny, and 
D'Erlon’s fatal blunder connected 
therewith, are most graphic. Water- 
loo was lost, we are told, because 
Napoleon, who made. many mistakes 
during the short campaign, did not 
push on immediately after Ligny, in- 
stead of letting the Prussians get 
uietly away to join the English. He 
did not even send any cavalry to dis- 
turb théir retreat. After Ligny they 
had 90,000 men, of whom 30,000 were 
fresh troops, and 275 cannon. It 
was worse than useless to send 
Grouchy the day after with 30,000 
to stop an army like that, and this 
delay on Napoleon’s part enabled 
Blucher to play him = the same 
trick which he had already so suc- 
cessfully played at Leipsic. The 
great battle itself was (say our 
authors) a series of blunders. The 
simplest precautions are forgotten. 
La Haye Sainte has to be taken ; it 
has been several times attacked in 
vain. At last Ney, who seems to be 
everywhere and to do everything, 
rides up shouting amid a storm of 
shot from inside, ‘‘ Burst in that door 
for me ;” but no one has thought of a 
bag of powder, and so a score of men 
are battering at the old barn door 
with stones and beams and butt ends 
of guns, while the defenders pick 
them off pretty much as they please 
—and this under the eyes of a mar- 
shal of France. Here is Joseph 
Bertha’s estimate of the English :— 
“They are sturdy, well-set-up fel- 
lows, light-complexioned, as trimly 
shaved as townsfolk. They fight 
well ; but we are a match for them. 
It was not our fault that we were 
beaten ; we showed as much courage 
as they did, and more.” The charge 
of the Old Guard—“ almost all men 
standing five feet six at least, who had 
been peasants before the Republic, 
and who —_e 
and highly pai 


ne by Napoleon 
ooked on themselves 
asin some sort joint owners with him ; 
wen who knew nothing of country 
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or friends or relations, but whose 
od was the ys cap is wonder- 
ully told. So isthe terrible retreat ; 
while the sudden revulsion of feelin 
in France, “men being so weary 0 
Napoleon and his soldiers that they 
laid everything at his door,” is 
brought out with great skill. The 
moral of the whole is evidently 
drawn with a view to the present 
day. ‘ Yes, we have fallen very low; 
one would think that our great Revo- 
lution was dead, and that the rights 
of man are brought to nothing. But 
France is only resting awhile. Those 
who go against justice and liberty 
will be driven out in spite of their 
Swiss, and their garde-royale, and 
their Holy Alliance. France will have 
liberty and equality and justice. All 
that we want is education ; but the 
people are getting more and more 
educated daily, and you will live, 
though I shall not, to see our country 
wake up again.” Sosays M. Goulden, 
the republican watchmaker, sum- 
ming up with one of those grand pe- 
rorations about “the nation ” and its 
continuous life as a nation, which in 
a Frenchman’s mouth are not mere 
words. ‘‘ We want” (he adds) “ fewer 
soldiers and more schoolmasters. 
Then all would go on quicker, and 
the people would sooner find out that 
wars can bring nothing but increased 
taxes. And if the people understood 
this, no one would dare to go to war, 
for now-a-days the people is master.’ 
We have left ourselves no space to 
notice “ the blockade of Phalsbourg” 
—the most finished, perhaps, of all 
the series—a novel, deeply interest- 
ing, without one word of love in it. 
Everybody should read it. The cha- 
racter of the old Jew, who, from being 
thoroughly selfish and self-seeking, 
becomes, as the siege goes on, some- 
thing very like a patriot, without 
ceasing to be a keen Jewish trader, 
is admirably drawn; so is that of 
his wife who, aptly named Esther, 
wins over and makes a fast friend of 
the truculent old sergeant who is 
quartered on them ; the circum- 
stances of the siege are given with 
pena exactness, while the 
orrors of the typhus which struck 
down thousands during the retreat 
from Leipsic are detailed with a grim 
simplicity which has rarely 
equalled. 

“The War” is a dramatic at- 
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tempt, a good deal in the style of 
“The Invasion ;’ and the Histoire 
d'un Homme du Peuple” brings 
us by a sudden leap down to modern 
times, and interweaves with the ad- 
ventures of a cabinet maker's ap- 
prentice, a clever account of the over- 
throw of -Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment. This novel, portions of which 
remind us of that admirable satire, 
“Jérome Paturota la Recherche de la 
meilleure des Républiques,” breaks 
off abruptly with that grand speech, 
of Lamartine, which contrasts so 
strangely with the rest of that vie 
manquée which haslately been brought 
toaclose. The author's last words 
are a promise that “ by-and-by I will 
tell you about the battle of June, ’49, 
a thousand times more dreadful than 
“Waterloo.” We hope the promise 
may be soon fulfilled ; for “ L’ Homme 
du Pepule” is quite up to the level 
of the earlier novels, and the char- 
acter of Mére Balais, the old captain’s 
widow, who adopts the hero of the 
tale, is enough in itself to stamp its 
author as a man of real genius. 
Naturally the books lose something 
of human interest from our ignorance 
of who wrote what. It is so pleasant 
in studying a series like this, or like 
the Waverley Novels, or like Thacke- 
ray’s works, to trace the growth of the 
author's views, and to compare him 
with himself. Of course it is impos- 
sible to do so in this case. There are 
some novels—one very remarkable 
one, giving a view of the way in 
which the revolution was welcomed 
in western Germany, and also of 
Hoche’s campaign in La Vendée, 
which bear the name of Chatrian 
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alone. There is also the set of 
Romans Populaires, less distinctly 
historical, but still highly instructive 
as well as very clever. Some of our 
readers, too, may perhaps meet, either 
in French, or in its High Dutch 
form, the book already referred 
to, “The experiences of a Meck- 
lenburgher during the rising of 1813,” 
lately published in Low Dutch ; if so, 
they will be able to see by contrast, 
how thoroughly French, the Erck- 
mann-Chatrian novels are. 

We hope what we have written may 
direct many readers to this valuable 
contribution to the history of France. 
It is more strictly historical than any- 
thing ever attempted in England— 
more like Esmond in this respect than 
like the very one-sided novels of Sir 
W. Scott ; at the same time, viewed 
purely as a work of art, it is something 
which France (the chosen home of 
novel-writing) had not yet produced 
—a, historical series ; and its moral 
and intellectual power is quite suffi- 
cient to rescue the second empire 
from the reproach of having made 
literature servile or immoral. Here 
is a long set of novels which are 
neither the one nor the other, of 
which every word may be read by 
the most fastidious, which are as 
lively and natural as Defoe’s “ Cap- 
tain Jack,” and as brilliant in their 
— passages as a speech of Mr. 

right. They are the glory of the 


literature of the second empire, just 
because their whole tone is a con- 
tinual protest against the Napoleon 
worship on which that empire is 
based. 


EPHESUS, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


Tue problem of paganism, in its 
relation to God and revelation, is not 
yet thoroughly apprehended. When 
we reflect that God is the creator, 
father, and preserver of the whole 
family of humanity, we must hesi- 
tate before we view those by-gone 
ages of paganism as a continuous 
rebellion of humanity against God. 
It is denounced in Scripture as such 
only in its relation to the chosen 
people. It is perfectly natural, and 
in accordance with reason, that God, 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXLII. 


who had so honoured the children of 
Israel as to select them out of the 
whole world to be the recipients of 
his revelation, by bringing himself 
into a closer connexion with ,them 
through Moses and the prophets than 
with any other family of mankind, 
that He should view any dereliction 
of the Israelites from the worship of 
the true God as a rebellion ; and, 
therefore, when revealing the law to 
Moses, He should bid him tell the 
people that such dereliction would be 
26 
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regarded by Him with “jealousy,” 
and that it would be followed not 
only by their punishment, but by the 
punishment of their children and 
descendants. Hence we find that 
whenever the children of Israel 
lapsed into idolatry, it is denounced 
by their prophets as “ whoredom,” 
and by Moses long before as “ rebel- 
lion,” for we learn from that early 
recountal by Moses of Israel's rebel- 
lions (Deut. ix. 7-29) that from the 
very day of their departure from 
Egypt they had heen “rebellious” 
against God, and also that in Horeb 
they had provoked God, which pro- 
vocation we find, by turning to 
Exodus xxxii. 4, was caused by their 
worshipping a “ golden calf,” and at 
Taberah, where they longed after the 
flesh pots of Egypt, and at Massah, 
where Aaron’s rod was made to them 
a monument against “ rebels,” and at 
Kibbroth-hattavah, and at Kadesh- 
barnea they again rebelled against 
God; and so in after-times, when 
they had settled in the land of 
Canaan, they still lapsed into idolatry 
and committed “ whoredom’’—that is, 
were faithless to the true God ; and 
in all these instances, such rebellion 
was followed by punishment. 

So that paganism is regarded in 
Scripture, in reference to the children 
of Israel, as rebellion, but in what 
relation did it stand as regards those 
who were not chosen as recipients of 
divine revelation—the outlying-na- 
tions of Heathendom 1? 

We get some light upon this ques- 
tion from the early converts to Chris- 
tianity from paganism: those great 
pagan philosophers who, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, were 
led out of that darkness to the light 
of Christianity—such men as Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, Arnobius, Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, all of 
whom were Pagans who after conver- 
sion became the most distinguished 
defenders of Christianity. 

We find, then, that these men re- 
garded paganism as the peculiar 
training ordained by God for the 
Gentiles in contradistinction from the 
Jews; that pagan philosophy and 
worship or sacrifice was tothe heathen 
just what the law and the sacrificial 
worship were to the Jew—a training 
up towards Christianity ; that as the 
Jew had the law and a sacrificial 
ritual, so the heathen hada philosophy 
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and also a sacrificial ritual—but not 
like the Jew, as results of an imme- 
diate divine revelation. 

When we contemplate the whole 
history of Greek civilization, we can- 
not help thinking that that long suc- 
cession of philosophers stood in 
relation to their times in a similar 
manner as the prophets to the chosen 
people of Israel. Their very first 
efforts were to ascertain from nature 
whether it contained any evidence of 
a Supreme Creator of one First and 
Final Cause. Let us always remem- 
ber that these men were literally 
working in the dark: they had no 
revelation to light them, and what 
they did was done solely by the dim 
light of unaided reason, such as it 
had pleased God to impart to them. 
This investigation of nature began 
amongst the Greeks in the very early 
period, of the Ionian settlements in 
Asia Minor. The whole of that line 
of coast washed by the Mediterranean 
was the cradle of Greek philosophy. 
Six hundred years before Christ 
Thales flourished at Miletus ; so also 
in the same city was Anaximander, 
his friend, and Anaximenes, the suc- 
cessor of both. Samos produced 
Pythagoras and Melissus ; Cos, Epi- 
charmus; Colophon, Xenophanes ; 
Ephesus, Heraclitus; and Clazomene, 
Anaxagoras. 

Under the influence of this con- 
tinued philosophical speculation, 
monotheism—an intuition of the 
existence of one supreme God—arose 
and spread mightily amongst the 
Greeks, and as a result, the conviction 
prevailed that polytheism was the 
creation of the poets. We can 
trace the spread of this monotheism 
from the very earliest. ages of Greek 
a. The efforts of the 

onian school were to find out the 
cause of creation. The Ionians lived 
in one of the most fertile and beauti- 
ful spots in the world, and as Aris- 
totle says in his delineation of the 
origin of philosophy, “they gazed on 
the majestic phenomena of nature and 
wondered, and wonder led to con- 
sciousness of ignorance, and that to 
investigation, and investigation led to 
science.” 

By the contemplation of nature— 
the work of God—these Ionian philo- 
sophers attained to a knowledge, not 
of God absolutely, but of the presence 
of adivine power and workmansbip. 
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This distinction between the teaching 
of nature and revelation is admirably 
maintained by the Apostle Paul in 
his Epistle to the Romans when he 
draws the distinction between God as 
revealed to the heathen in the moral 
government of the world by his 
wrath against “unrighteousness and 
ungodliness of men,” and the eternal 
power and divinity (not “6 @eo¢,” as 
in the former instance, nor even 
“ @cérn¢,” as in Coloss. ii. 9, where he 
speaks of the full real Godhead, but 
“ @adrne,” from the adjective “ Ge:o¢,”) 
plainly indicating that from nature 
men can only learn the existence of a 
divine power, but in God’s dealings 
with men, that is, revelation—and 
there only—can they learn the exist- 
ence of a personal supreme God. It 
is true that in this Epistle the Apostle 
declares that the heathen were 
“without excuse,” but he is speaking 
of the general popular paganism, 
which led to such terrible vices as he 
mentions. 

The proof of this is to be found in 
his address to the philosophical 
Athenians. There he speaks of them 
as “ignorantly worshipping” the 
unknown God, and alludes to God's 
tolerance of paganism (Acts xvii. 
30) ; but we shall return tothis scene 
presently. We must now continue 
our investigation inte the develop- 
ment of monotheism amongst the 
Greeks. 

It may be traced all through the 
earliest philosophical systems, the 
works of the poets, more especially of 
Euripides ; but the highest intuitive 
conception of one God, a supreme 
governor of the universe, the creator 
and preserver of all nature and 
humanity, is in the works of Plato. 
We find still further that he had 
arrived at an intuition of the absolute 
necessity of a divine revelation, in 
that he declared that men would 
never be better until some divine 
record could be found to guide them. 
Still further, when speaking of the 
corrupting influence of the world, he 
adds :—“Souls, if badly trained, 
become more than commonly de- 
praved than if they met with suitable 
training; in that case they will 
grow up to attain to every kind of 
virtue ; but if the soul be sown in 
improper soil, and grow up, and be 
nurtured accordingly, it will become 
quite the reverse, unless one of the 
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gods come to its assistance.” Here 
we have the first glimmering of the 
absolute necessity of a divine inter- 
position to save men ; but the highest 
— of Plato's intuition (besides his 

elief in the immortality of the soul) 
is that marvellous passage, almost as 
intuitive of the suiferings of Christ 
as that of any of the old Hebrew 
prophets. 

Speaking of the advent of a per- 
fectly just man in the world, he says 
at the climax of his reasoning—“ The 
just man, thus situated, will be 
scourged, tortured, fettered, have his 
eyes burnt out, and after -having 
finished suffering all kinds of evil, 
will be executed on the cross.” 

Now, we know our Lord was 
scourged, tortured, fettered, blind- 
folded, and suffered on the cross. 

We pass onto his scholar, Aristotle, 
and although we shall find a great 
distinction between tle conception 
of a First Cause in the realism of 
Aristotle compared with the idealism 
of Plato, still we shall find in the 
works of the Stagirite a very high 
conception of a Supreme Being. 

The ground principle of creation is 
the transition of matter into form by 
means of motion—that is, by motion 
is mediated the transition of possi- 
bility into reality. So that in matter 
(¥An) there must be an inherent possi- 
bility of such a reality. This he 
illustrates by such examples as the 
material of which a house is built— 
as mere material it is without form, 
but by motion it becomes a house, 
and, therefore, the possibility of such 
a realization lay in the material itself. 
So in metal there is the possibility of 
a statue. Motion, therefore, is 
the mediating principle between the 
potential and actual. What is this 
motion which brings all matter into 
form? It is not the inherent possi- 
bility which lies in matter itself 
(natural development) ; still less can 
it be reality, because that implies 
perfection and completion. Conse- 
quently this continual motion of 
matter into form, which lies at the 
base of all creation, must be preceded 
by an actual Being, a mover which 
draws his power from no other 
cause—a Being uncreated, ayevnrog. 
Such absolute Being must precede 
Becoming (creation). 

The organic being arises from seed, 
but the seed must have preceded from 

26* 
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some other being. “ It is evident, 


therefore,” he says, “that there must be 


be some first Being, as the first cause, 
for the causes of entity are not 
infinite. It is impossible to pursue 
the progress of an infinite series of 
causes ; there must be an end—a 


first eternal cause, not subject to 
corruption. If there were such an 
infinite progress of causes, there 
could be no science, for we can only 
— knowledge from the finite 
an 


individual ; and if there were 
nothing eternal and immovable, 
knowledge would be an impossibility. 
Two conditions are necessary to 
a of being—the thing produced, 
and that from which it is produced ; 
and of these two things the last must 
be ultimately ingenerable, or we must 
imply a generation from nonentity, 
which is impossible.” To sum up the 
whole theory of Aristotle as regards 
creation, there are in it three mo- 
menta: 1. That which is moved, but 
does not move—matter. 2. That 
which moves and is moved—nature. 
3. That which moves and is not 
moved—God. 

We pass at once from this elevated 
conception of an invisible, all-ruling, 
all-protecting, all-upholding God to 
the scene where St. Paul, at the high 
seat of civilized paganism, at the 
Areopagus at Athens, addressed the 
philosophical Athenians in the same 
manner, only adding the solution to 
the difficulty which Plato and Aris- 
totle sought in vain. 

“Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious ; foras I ~~ by, and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, ‘7'o the Unknown 
God. Whom, therefore, ye ignor- 
antly worship, Him declare I unto 
you. God made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands ; neither is 
worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed anything, seein 
he giveth to all life, and breath, an 
all things; and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us: for in 
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him we live, and move, and have our 
ing ; ascertain also of yourown poets 
have said, For we are also his off- 
spring, Forasmuch, then, as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device.” So far St. Paul 
confirms the view we have been 
delineating of the advance of a blind, 
but still positive conception of one 
unknown God, and that paganism 
was, therefore, a “ feeling after God” 
in the darkness, which no revelation 
illuminated, and the Apostle further 
adds that “God winked at” the 
times of this ignorance. 

And now comes the great solution 
of the problem. God, who had been 
hitherto tolerant of paganism, could 
be so no longer, for he had revealed 
himself in the world in the person of 
his Son, or as the Apostle expresses 
it, “by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereby he hath given 
assurance untoall men in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.” 

When we reflect upon all this— 
upon this gradual “feeling after 

d,” penetrating through the history 
of paganism by a certain band of 
men, who opposed the viler and 
more general belief —we cannot 
help thinking that at the time of the 
coming of the Messiah the Gentile 
was already in the forecourts of 
Christianity, and, if anything, even 
riper for the reception of the 
great mystery of the Incarna- 
tion than the fleshly-minded Jews, 
who, under the baneful influences 
of Phariseeism and Sadduceeism, 
had corrupted and perverted the 
plain and decided predictions of 
their great prophets, who 
clearly delineated a spiritual King 
of a Kingdom of God, to be 
founded by a suffering and atoning 
Messiah, into a carnal conception of 
a conqueror, who should work out 
their own fleshly desires and ambi- 
tions. 

What then was this paganism ? 
Where did the pagans get their 
notion that their plurality of gods 
was an error, and whence came this 
distinct conception of the absolute 
necessity of a sacrificial worship in 
which lay a great fundamental truth ? 
We are inclined to adopt the view 
of some of the fathers of modern 
historical exegesis, that paganism in 
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its various forms was only a perver- 
sion of the one sole divine revelation. 
Let us once more, for the sake of 
coming to some safe conclusion, con- 
cerning this vexed question of pagan- 
ism, turn to the Bible, for we shall 
find its solution there. 

Every investigation into the origin 
of ancient religions elicits this fact, 
thatin each of these religions there 
are certain fundamental principles 
common to all, the type of which is 
to be found in the only true revel- 
ation. The question to be solved is 
how did these diversities of religion 
arise? How did these various forms 
of belief and worship become as it 
were detached from the original re- 
velation, and consolidate themselves 
into separate forms ? 

We must appeal to what is after 
all the only reliable evidence we have 
as to the primeval history of the 
human race—the Bible, and we shall 
find that what it states is marvel- 
lously confirmed by all subsequent 
history. 

In that book we are told of the 
gradual formation of the earth by the 
power of the Supreme Deity, the 
creation of man, and the incidents of 
his fall from obedience, and expulsion 
from Eden. 

We shall not reiterate these inci- 
dents, they are familiar to everyone, 
but we point out that all ancient 
religions, or rather perversions of 
revelation, contained some of the 
factors of this history of creation. In 
the Greek and other mythologies we 
have a corresponding account of the 
creation of the world, but of the 
creation of man they afford nothing 
clear. In Hesiod and Pindar we 
have not only the origin of men and 

ods from the same source, the earth, 
Fut a more distinct account of the 
gradual fall of man from his connexion 
with the gods, his degeneracy and 
destruction ; also as an origin of 
woman, we have, in the “ Weeks and 
Days” of Hesiod, a fable of her being 
made out of man ; also it is said that 
after the enmity arose between the 
en and man, the latter had to earn 

is living by the sweat of his brow. 
In Ovid the opening lines of the 
“Metamorphoses” arealmost a trans- 
lation of the first verses of Genesis. 
Chaos is described as a “ rudis indi- 
gestaque moles,” that is “without form 
and void,” and this Chaos existed be- 
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fore sea, land, sky, sun, and moon, 
there was neither form nor shape ; the 
earth was instable, the water in- 
navigable, the air without light, 
and everything confused until Deus 
divided the sky from the earth, and 
the sea from the land ; the earth was 
in the midst like a great orb; he 
then placed shores to keep back the 
waters in their place, added fountains 
and streams ; the beauty of vegeta- 
tion; and this is done, as in Genesis, 
by the order or command of Deus— 
“Jussit et extendi 
valles, 
Fronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere 
montes.” 


Then the heavenly bodies are called 
into being, and then animals, both 
for earth, air, and water, each in its 
proper element, as in Genesis. 

‘*Neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus 
orba. 

Astra tenent celeste solum, formaque 

Deorum ; 

Cesserunt nitidis 

unde ; 

Terra feras cepit volucres agitabilis aér. 


After this, when Chaos was called 
into form, sea and Jand were defined. 
and the canopy of the sky “ quod 
tegit omnia” was spread over it ; when 
the earth was clad with verdure, and 
adorned with fountains and streams ; 
when the sky was gemmed with sun, 
moon, and stars ; when air, land, and 
sea were all filled with animals, then 
the “fabricator mundi” decided on, 
created a living being more sacred 
than all these, who should rule over 
them all, and who should, unlike 
them, spring from a divine seed, and, 
therefore, unlike the lower animals 
who looked down upon the earth 
from which they were, should walk 
erect, and bear hiscountenance on high 
towards the heavens whence he drew 
his origin. 

. Cnet his animal mentisque capacius 
alte 

Deerat ad huc, et quod dominari in cetera 

possit. 

Natus homo est, sive hunc divino semine 

fecit 

Ile opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo ; 


campos, subsidere 


habitandy _piscibus 


Pronaque quum spectent animalia cetera 
terram 
Os homini sublime dedit, cclumque 


tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
Metam. I. fab. 2. 
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We now turn to the Bible where 
we shall find a solution to these 
mysterious similarities in the origin 
of all religions. 

The first information we have of 
man after his fall and expulsion from 
felicity is, that he was sent out into 
the world, not without hope of aresti- 
tution, but still under a curse. Then 
follows the history of the various 
races which were propagated, their 
gradual degeneracy and ultimate ex- 
tinction by the Flood, with the ex- 
ception of one man and his family, in 
whom not only the race of humanity 
but the tradition of the relationship 
of man to God was to he preserved. 
Henceforth a new race arose from 
this man’s seed, and the decendants 
of his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
spread themselves as we are told 
over the whole earth. 

The Bible next delineates their 
location, the truth of which is borne 
out by all subsequent research. The 
descendants of Japheth, we are told, 
veopled the isles of the Gentiles. 

hesons of Ham are next delineated, 
out of whom came Nimrod, the 
founder of Babylon and Nineveh, 
from them came also another people, 
the Canaanites, whose limits were 
“from Sidon as thou comest to Gerar 
unto Gaza, as thou goest unto Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and Adonah, and 
Zeboim, even unto Lasha.” The 
children of Shem are described in 
families and their limits allotted. By 
their families we are told the nations 
were divided in the earth. As before 
80 now sin increased in the world, 
and man began to build Babel, a 
human fortress against the power of 
the Most High, and once more de- 
struction fell upon them, and another 
dispersion ensued, made moreeffectual 
by a confusion of tongues. 

But the promise of the covenant 
made to Noah was not to bedestroyed, 
and for its preservation one of these 
families was chosen to be set apart 
as a favoured people, through whom 
God should reveal his will, and who 
should be recipients and upholders of 
his laws. This family was that of 
Shem, already 400 years before dis- 
tinguished in the person of Noah by 
the promise that “ Canaan should be 
his servant.” The individual selected 
from this family as a representative 
and immediate recipient of revelation 
was Abraham, chosen like Noah for 
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his piety. He was first divinely di- 
rected to go into a new country which 
the Lord would show him ; he obey- 
ed and was led to the land of Canaan, 
where the Lord told him “ unto thy 
seed will I give this land,” and thus 
“Canaan became the servant of 
Shem.” 

Amongst the emigrants who went 
with Abraham from Ur of the’Chal- 
dees to Haram in Canaan, was one 
Lot, who will be a prominent figure 
in the next phase of human history. 
Some other incidents in their career 
are described, such as a famine, and 
a journey into Egypt for corn ; then 
a return to Canaan. 

We now approach an event which 
was to affect the future destiny of the 
whole human race for ages to come, 
that marvellous separation of the two 
great families of Abraham and Lot. 

A strife had arisen amongst them, 
through a contention between the 
herdsmen of their cattle; a separation 
was agreed upon, and Lot journeyed 
east; they separated themselves 
one from another. These two great 
patriarchal tribes, both of the same 
race, both possessing the same sacred 
revelations, both worshipping the 
same God ; the one destined to pre- 
serve the revelation down to the latest 
times, whilst the other mingling 
with scattered tribes, lost the spirit 
of that revelation in the subsequent 
superstitions which arose amongst 
them in that “ Hast,” the cradle of all 
heathendom. 

They parted in the Desert; the 
sons and daughters of the one tribe 
took their farewell of the sons and 
daughters of the other; the long 
trains of cattle and camels, with 
the men, women, and children parted 
never more to break food under the 
same tent, never more to whisper 
the great hope to each other, never 
more to water their flocks at the 
same well, nor to meet until long 
ages after, when in the persons of 
the Magi from the East, and the 
Mother and Infant, the descendants 
of this one great race, met at the 
manger in Bethlehem. 

We pause for a moment to remark 
upon the internal evidence of the 
truth of this narrative. If we test it 
by what we know of the patriarchal 
life, we shall find it pertectly natural ; 
such a controversy would easily arise 
between the herdsmen of two great 
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families in those times, and would 
ultimately involve the principals, un- 
less a separation al be effected ; 
and we have in this narrative a solu- 
tion to the mystery of the visit of the 
Magi of the East at the birth of Our 
Saviour, and a proof that the great 
hope had not died out amongst them ; 
they had seen the star of their pro- 
mised descendant, and they journeyed 
from the East to greet him—a conti- 
nuity of narrative too consecutive to 
allow of any mythical or symbolical 
interpretation. 

We return to the point of history 
we have momentarily abandoned, and 
we find that this separation was 
solemnized by Abraham by the build- 
ing an altar to the Lord in the plains 
of Mamre, where he pitched his tent, 
and where afterwards the future des- 
tiny of bis race was further revealed 
to him. We point out another con- 
firmation of this history. When in 
aftertimes the children of Israel were 
about to leave Egypt, it was told to 
Moses by the Lord, “‘I am come down 
to deliver thee out of the hands of 
the Egyptians, and to bring thee into 


a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and the place of the Canaanites, the 
Hittites, the Amorites, the Perrizites, 
the Hivites, and the Jabusites.” 
These were the very races we are told 
in Genesis were the descendants of 
Ham, who had settled in Canaan 900 


years before. The prediction then 
was again fulfilled, and the children 
of Ham became once more and for 
ever the servants of those of Shem. 
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Henceforth the descendants of the 
Shemite Abraham continued to be 
recipients of divine revelation, whilst 
the other races, those who had been 
dispersed, wandered in different direc- 
tions and had settled there, but the 
family of Lot, who had separated itself 
from Abraham, wandered towards 
the East, where they lost the clearness 
of their original revelation, and being 
essentially a shepherd race, from gaz- 
ing on the starry heavens in their 
night watches, they soon fell to wor- 
ship the luminaries of the skies, 
whence arose the first phase, the first 
principal form of heathendom, star 
worship* Those constellations bear- 
ing to this day the heroic names sub- 
sequently given to them when this 
eastern superstition had entered into 
the heathendom of the west.t 

We can only treat of this great 
question of the origin of heathendom 
in outline, for we must now approach 
the subject of our investigation, the 
high seat, the metropolis of a combi- 
nation of eastern and western hea- 
thendom, the ultimate point of union 
of the two great superstitions of the 
world, the city of Ephesus. 

The city of Ephesus was situated 
on the river Caystor, about six or 
seven furlongs from the sea ; it was 
fortunately situated as regards com- 
merce, and soon became the chief 
market place for the productions of 
the distant eastern countries of Asia, 
and those of Western Greece and 
Egypt. aaa 

The origin of the city is lost in the 


* See Deut. iv., 19, Isaiah xlvii., 138, Jerem. viii., 2. 
+ Since writing the above I have found a confirmation of the view there developed in 


Seyffarth’s polemic against Mover’s “ Phénizier.” 


As Seyffarth is one of the greatest 


authorities in Germany upon mythology, I give his words and a translation: “ Wer die 
alten Religionen nicht bis zum Urvolke zuruckfuhrt, den Zusammenhang des Poly- 
theismus mit dem ursprunglichen Monotheismus nicht klar nachweist, der darf nicht 
glauben eine haltbare Religions Geschichte schreiben zu kiénnen.” This he thus deve- 
lops: “I. Ursprunglich wiirde der Schépfer in der Natur nach gewissen Gese'zen als 
Jehova und Elohim erkannt und gedacht (Gen. i., 14, ii. 3). II. Diese alte Theologie 
wurde, wie sich erweisen lisst, zu einer bestimmten Zeit, bei der Fluth erhalten und 
fortgepflanzt. III. Diese patriarchalische Religion artete auf diese oder jene Weise in 
Gétzendienst aus und wurde zu einer gewissen Zeit die Quelle aller heidnischen Culte.” 
Jerm. li. 7). 

¢ Seyffarth Grandsatze der Mythologie—‘t He who does not trace back ancient religions 
to the original people, and clearly delineate the connexion of polytheism with the original 
monotheism, must abandon all idea of writing any tenable history of religion. I. Ori- 
ginally the Creator was recognised in nature and conceived as Jehova and Elohim. IT. 
This ancient theology, as might be easily proved, was up to a certain time, and after the 
Flood, maintained and propagated. Il. This patriarchal religion in one way and an. 
other degenerated into idolatry, and became at a certain period the source of all heathen 
forms of worship.” This is the real ground, principle, and only solution of all the difficul- 
ties of the mythologies of the world. It is not only philosophical but biblical, as we 
have already shown.” 
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dim light of antiquity ; a tradition 
which has some slight support in the 
religious antiquities of Ephesus is, 
that the city was founded by the 
Amazons, a body of females whose 
history has become a proverb in mo- 
dern times as ane to strong-mind- 
ed women. These ancient Amazons 
are thus accounted for by Justinus 
the Roman historian. Ata certain 
time in Scythia, two royal youths 
were expelled for creating a faction, 
and a great many others who were 
eek in the rebellion followed 
them ; they settled in Cappadocia, a 

rovince in Asia Minor, lying between 
Galatia, Cilicia, and Armenia. For 
many years they made war upon their 
neighbours, and those victims con- 
spired and treacherously murdered 
all the male settlers, whose widows, 
banded together, took up arms to 
defend themselves and their hus- 
bands’ lands, and succeeded. These 
were the originators of the Amazons. 
After some years they began to inter- 
marry with their old enemies, but 
soon found, we are told, that “ matri- 
mony was slavery,” “servitutem non 
matrimonium appellantes,” and they 
resolved upon having a small republic 
without men, to which end they first 
slew their husbands, and declared the 
republic: this again brought upon 
them the enmity of their neighbours 
and war ensued, but they resisted and 
maintained their position ; and when 
peace was ae they again re- 
married, but still adhering to their 
original plan, they decided that all 
their male children should be slain, 
and the females brought up to use 
arms. These were called Amazons, 
and they gradually acquired much 
territory, and founded many cities in 
Asia Minor, of which was Ephesus. 

We will not stop to contend for the 
historical credibility of this tale, 
though we are told by still more trust- 
worthy historians of later times, 
Pausanias and Strabo, that when the 
Ionians settled in Asia Minor, they 
found the city of Ephesus already 
flourishing, and the Amazons living 
in and about the Temple of Diana, 
which they had also erected. Andro- 
clus, the son of Codrus, who was 
King of the Ionians, and conducted 
the expedition, drove out all the 
Syrians who were living there, but 

lowed these Amazon women to re- 
main about the Temple. 
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This Ionian settlement is tolerably 
credible : we find amongst the histo- 
rians and poets, a general agreement 
that after the end of the Trojan war, 
when the Greeks returned to their 
country they found everything in con- 
fusion ; the incidents, and in fact the 
whole fabric of the Odyssea reflect 
this state of things. For some cen- 
turies we have no safe account, but 
during this dark period, just as in 
Europe during the middle ages, towns 

radually sprung up and flourished. 

he first account of their flourishing 
condition we find in the. history of 
Thucydides, who states that even at 
this early period colonies were setting 
out from all parts of Greece, and set- 
tling in various quarters. Thus colo- 
nies from the Peloponnesus settled in 
Italy and Sicily, and from Athens 
emigrants went to Asia, and colonised 
Ionia, called so from the fact that the 
Athenians belonged to the Ionian 
race. This system of colonization 
took place between the end of the 
Trojan war, and the time of Cyrus, 
and during this time the twelve great 
cities of Asia Minor came into note, 
the greatest of which was Ephesus, 
whether founded by these Ionian 
settlers, or in earlier times, as hinted 
at by Pausanias and Strabo, we can- 
not tell ; sufficient for our object is it 
that as far as history can be traced 
back Ephesus was the most famous 
city in Asia. 

The mythological accounts differ. 
Tacitus in his Annals tells us that in 
his time, about twenty-two years of 
our era, the olive tree under which 
Latona gave birth to Apollo, was 
still to be seen near Ephesus, in a 
grove which was also sacred as the 
— where Apollo, having slain Cy- 
clops, retreated from the anger of Jupi- 
ter. Pausanias again ascribes the 
origin of the city to Croesus, a native 
of the plate, and to Ephesus the Son 
of the river Caystros, from whom the 
name of the city came. 

From the histories of Xenophon, 
and the works of Plutarch, we learn 
that the city had two ports, and that 
docks and an arsenal were constructed 
there by Lysander about 404 B.c. 
A reference is made to these docks 
in much later times by Livy. In 
Strabo’s time (25 A.D.) it was the 
most flourishing commercial city in 
Asia. It was divided into two parts, 
the sacred and the civil. 
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In the latter division there were 
two squares, one occupied by the 
houses of the magistrate, and the 
other was the market-place where 
merchandise was exposed for sale, the 
former square being called the Civilia, 
the latter the Venalia. 

The Greeks were the inventors of 
market-places ; Herodotus tells us 
the Persians had no notion of them. 

There were also in the city several 
gymnasia, and the principal games 
were called the Panionia, which had 
been imported from Mycale; the 
Artemisia sacred to Diana; the 
Ephesia, attended by the Ionians 
with their families; these were all 
celebrated with gymnastic exercises, 
accompanied by music and dancing. 

There was also a magnificent thea- 
tre in the city capable of holding 
50,000 spectators. We moderns have 
no idea of the magnificence of these 
ancient dramatic representations ; the 
whole city abandoned its occupation, 
sometimes for a week or fortnight 
together, and every citizen with his 
wife repaired to the theatre where 
they remained from morning to sun- 
set ; usually there were no roofs but 
the canopy of the sky; and the days 
were occupied by dramatic represen- 
tations ; recitations of poems, gymnas- 
tic exercises, music, dancing, and 
religious services ; every theatre had 
itsaltar. It was at this theatre Apol- 
lonius performed one of his lying 
miracles, and to this theatre the 
whole of the city rushed during the 
riot caused by Demetrius the silver- 
smith, at the loss of his trade by the 
preaching of St. Paul. 

The prosperity of Ephesus is pro- 
verbial in history ; it was the great 
market-place forall commerce, east and 
west ; it was the residence of the 
Tonian _— in the olden time, and 
later of the prefects of Ionia, and the 
Roman pro-consuls. Magnesia, Samos, 
and the adjacent islands were its 
tributaries, and it acquired a consider- 
able territory in Meonia. In its 
markets were to be bought precious 
ointments of all kinds, especially that 
of megalium, as cited by Athenzus ; 
valuable marble cut out of Mount 
Pion, saffron from Mount Tmolus; 
rich wines ; choice fish from the fish- 
eries of the Selinusian lakes, and the 


* Falkener E. 
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river Selinus ; red lead which aboun- 
ded between Ephesus and Magnesia ; 
of vermilion Vitruvius records that it 
was first discovered in the Cilician 
fields by the Ephesians, and that the 
laboratories for its preservation were 
formerly in the mines of Ephesus, 
but in his day the manufacture had 
been transferred to Rome. Homer 
tells us in the fourth book of the Lliad, 
that the Lydians and Carians, the 
original inhabitants’ of these lands, 
were noted for their dyeing. Plu- 
tarch and Athenus say that Ephe- 
sus was also famous for its tent 
manufactures, and that they made 
tents in the Persian fashion. This 
throws some light on Luke’s account, 
and confirms its truth that St. Paul 
gained his living in the city of Ephe- 
sus, for three years, by tent-making, 
as he did also at Corinth. From 
Herodotus we glean that the whole 
of this country was highly favoured 
by nature, not only in climate and 
scenery, but was rich in oil, barley, 
and wheat. The cities also were 
great marts for articles of dress, cattle, 
and slaves, and Lucian notes in his 
dialogues that the Ephesians were 
celebrated for the manufacture of 
jewellery. Apollonius of Tyana, de- 
aathen Siebouee as a city rich in the 
labours of its philosophers and rheto- 
ricians, in that it flourished, not so 
much by the strength of its cavalry 
as by the number of its citizens, who 
were devoted to the sciences; and 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that the 
arts at Ephesus took their rise from 
the defeat of Xerxes, when, fifty years 
afterwards, the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor attained their highest degree 
of prosperity; and art protected by 
riches, flourished at Ephesus, as in no 
other Greek city, it being already fa- 
mous in the world for its school of 
painting ; in fact this whole territory 
was the seat of learning and culture, 
artists, philosophers, and rhetoricians 
flourished in great numbers. 

In “ Falkener’s Ephesus”*—a work 
of great research (which has directed 
me to any sources of information) — 
we find a long list of distinguished 
Ephesians, some of the better known 
names of which I shall mention. 

The most ancient is Heraclitus, the 
celebrated philosopher, of whom I 


Lon., 1840, 
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shall have more to say qenautly : 
Hermodorus, who compiled many of 
the Roman laws; Hipponax, the 
poet ; Parrhasius and Apelles, the 
world famous painters ; Zeuxis also 
practised at Ephesus, and held there 
his famous contest with Parrhasius, 
after which Zeuxis admitted that 
though he had deceived birds by his 
art, Parrhasius had deceived him. 
Parrhasius and Apelles wrote on 
painting as well. 

Of the native sculptors we know only 
of the two, Hegesias and Rhecus, 
the father of the painter Theodorus ; 
but the greatest men in ancient art 
found it profitable to dwell and 

ractice at Ephesus. Amongst these 
tense mentions Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Polycletus, and Scopas Thrason, 
Myron, Ctesilaus, Cydon, Heraclides, 
Pharax, and Phradmon, who are to 
be read of in Greek writers, besides 
many others not so well known. 

Falkener, quoting from Gule’s 
celebrated work, “‘ Ephesiaca,” men- 
tions a very healthy and judicious 
law of architecture in force at 
Ephesus, which we in these later 
times might adopt with advantage. 

When an architect undertook the 
erection of any public building he 
was compelled to give an estimate of 
the cost, and to deposit his property 
with the magistrates as a security 
until the work was complete. If the 
expense corresponded with the esti- 
mate he was rewarded with decrees 
and honours. If it did not exceed 
one-fourth part in addition it was 
paid by the public, and no punish- 
ment awarded ; but if it exceeded 
that sum, the property of the inju- 
dicious architect was made use of to 
pay the surplus. 

Amongst later literary names of 
celebrated Ephesians are the beauti- 
ful poet Muszeus, who wrote in 
honour of Pergamus; Callinus, the 
elegiac poet ; Dion, the philosopher ; 
Pisistratus and Echecles the cynic. 
Menander, the historian ; Zenodotus, 
the grammarian and librarian, of the 
celebrated Alexandrian collection ; 
Heracleon, another grammarian ; 
Artemidorus, the orator, who ob- 
tained the restoration of the Selinu- 
sian lakes ; Xenocrates, the physician, 
who lived in the time of Nero, who, 
according to Pliny, is celebrated fora 
great work on “The Nourishment 
to be derived from Water ;’ two 
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others by the name of Artemidorus— 
one a geographer, who wrote a des- 
cription of the Earth, and the othera 
work onthe Interpretation of Dreams. 

We must now approach to the 
ee form of religion in vogue at 

phesus in the pagan phase of its 
history. The Temple of Diana, so 
famous by its connexion with one of 
the greatest Christian Apostles, was 
by no means the only temple in 
the city, nor was Diana-worship the 
only form practised there. In ad- 
dition to this great temple, which 
overshadowed all others, there were 
no less than nineteen or twenty gods 
and goddesses, besides some of which 
we have no knowledge. Attached 
to the great Temple of Diana was 
one also to Hecate. In different 
parts of the city there were separate 
temples to Jupiter Olympius, Jupiter 
Pluvius, Minerva, Apollo, Venus, 
Bacchus, Neptune, Ceres, Serapis and 
Isis, Mercury, Hercules, Fortuna, 
Harpocrates, Romulus and Remus, 
the city of Rome, and to the Emperor 
Claudius. So that Ephesus was the 
high seat or pantheon of all gods— 
Grecian, Roman, Eastern, and 
Egyptian. 

But above these minor buildings 
towered the marvellous temple of the 
Ephesian Diana, which was situated 
in the Agoracivilis, amongst the 
great warehouses and market-places 
of the city. Around this temple 
were the monuments of celebrated 
Ephesians—one to Heropythus, who 
had restored liberty tothe Ephesians, 
after Memmon, one of Darius’ gene- 
rals, had dismantled the city; 
another to Diunysius, the rhetorician, 
who was buried here, at the expense 
of the inhabitants. It was a common 
custom amongst the Greeks to bury 
their patriots at the public expense, 
in their forums, and to erect statues 
to them. Pausanias also records the 
erection of statues in the Agora at 
Ephesus to Conon and Timotheus. 
It was also a favourite promenade. 
Xenophon speaks in his Hellenics of 
“our peaceful walks in the Agora.” 
Orators used to declaim there before 
admiring crowds, and there is an ac- 
count of Cleopatra being carried 
through the Agora of Ephesus when 
a celebrated orator was enchanting 
his listeners, amongst whom was 
Antony, who, perceiving her, in- 
stantly broke away from the enchant- 
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ment of the orator to the enchant- 
ment of Cleopatra’s eyes.* Such 
were the surroundings of the great 
Temple of Diana which St. Paul 
gazed upon, and we can under- 
stand how, in a spot where crowds 
collected in such numbers, a mob 
like that recorded in the Acts might 
easily be excited, and that the com- 
batants would immediately rush into 
the temple in such close vicinity.t 
We must first notice some peculiar 
features of the form of idolatry 
which prevailed at Ephesus, and, in 
fact, in Asia Minor generally. It 
was distinguished from the idola- 
tries of the West by being impreg- 
nated with Eastern superstitions and 
ceremonies. One peculiar feature 
which characterized the worship of the 
gods in this neighbourhood was that 
the natural phenomena of the country 
were applied to them in the shape of 
attributes ; for instance, in some 
portions of Asia Minor Apollo was 
worshipped as and under the title of 
Apollo Smintheus, and for this 
reason : In those neighbourhoods the 
fields and gardens were frequently 


laid bare and desolate by the ravages 
of a certain field-mouse, which, in 
Hellenistic Greek, was called the 


omvGedc. The inhabitants beheld in 
Apollo the god who ‘could protect 
them from this ravage. They sacri- 
ficed to him, therefore, as Apollo, 
who protected their lands from the 
terrible ravages of the ope@ede. 

So, also, we find in rainy districts 
Jupiter was worshipped, as also at 
Ephesus, under the Roman rule as 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

Another peculiarity of this Asiatic, 
and also of the Western cultus, but 
more particularly of the Eastern, was 
that of worshipping the gods under 
the form of two sexes--either com- 
bined or male in one place, female in 
another, the female predominating in 
fruitfuland productive districts. This 


* Falkener loc. cit, 
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form arose amongst the Greeks by 
a blending of the god Hermes with 
the goddess Aphrodite,} hence it was 
called Hermaphrodite worship. And 
this mythological fact throws great 
light upon a passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (cap. v. 28), 
where the god Baal is spoken of as a 
female. This has puzzled many of 
the older commentators who wrote 
before mythology was made a science. 
In our version the distinction is 
lost by translation. St. Paul 
speaks of those who bend the knee 
to Baal, and the words to Baal 
are expressed in the Greek by 
“ry Baad,” the feminine article being 
used instead of the masculine rw 
Baal. To get rid of this difficulty 
many surmises have been made. 
Some have thought that the Apostle 
speaks of it in the female from con- 
tempt ; and the translators of our 
version, discarding this notion, have 
interpolated the phrase “to the 
image of Baal,” as if the word sixovs 
were implied ; but the text justifies 
no such supposition, as the explana- 
tion will prove. If we turn to Latah 
we shall find that in the Hebrew 
Baal is spoken of as a male god, and 
the Septuagint translators also ac- 
cordingly used the masculine article, 
“tw Baad.” How is this contradic- 
tion, then, to be solved? Was Isaiah 
wrong or Paul mistaken? They were 
both right, and the using of the 
feminine article by the Apostle only 
proves that he must have had, from 
actual experience, the most exact 
knowledge of the peculiar form of 
idolatry then in vogue. 

At the time of Isaiah Baal was 
worshipped as a male god, and there- 
fore so spoken of ; but when Baal 
worship was transferred to the 
Asiatic countries, especially to Asia 
Minor, from causes already alluded 
to, he was worshipped as a female, 
and was so in the city of Ephesus, 


t So that the sneer of Baur in his destructive Work, “ Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi” 
is refuted by sound history; and his stigmatizing this passage as “ein idealisches 
Gemiilde der erfolgreichen Wirksamkeit des Apostels” has no other foundation than his 


own fancy. 


} For another account see Ovid Metamorp., iv., 285-91. 


This custom was common 


also to the Egyptian and Persian mythologies. Creuzer says :—‘‘ Aber auch jene 
specielle Beziehung, die in das weibliche Wesen, neben den passiven, auch active, mann- 


liche Krafte legt, war der Zgyptischen religion bekannt. 
hatten auch die Perser, wenigstens nach dem Zendavesta,” 


vol, ii., p. 8 


Dieselbe Vorstellung 
Symbolik und Mythologie, 
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and at Rome (as Saturn), where that 
worship had n imported at the 
time when Paul wrote his celebrated 
epistle. 

We now advance to the question 
who was Diana of the Ephesians? 
and we must note here that the name 
Diana is the Roman form of the 
Greek Artemis, a as Jupiter is of 
Zeus, Vulcan of Hephestos, so we 
shall, in the earlier phase of her 
history, speak of her as Artemis. 
The name arose from the Greek word 
épepnc, which means simply intact; 
but although the pa was gene- 
rally conceived of as a virgin, yet 
we shall find that in fruitful neigh- 
bourhoods she was often represented 
with maternal attributes. Under the 
many forms of her worship she was 
always a moon-goddess from the 
same cause—vegetation was thought 
to be fructified during the night by 
the dew which came from the moon. 
As to the genealogy of Artemis, she 
belongs to the immediate descendants 
of Zeus, being the sister of Apollo b 
the same mother, Latona, and accord- 
ing to Hellenistic tradition, was born 
at Ortygia, at Delos. A still older 
account traces her origin to Scythia, 
or Hyperborean land—the land of 
light ; and in keeping with this she 
was 80 worshipped from the East upto 
Delos by different eastern names, such 
as “Apvn, the glimmering ; “Exaepyn, 
the far-glancing, and amongst the 
Tonians by the name of Qzc, from 
her — care for women in child- 
birth. 

At Delos and Delphi, and — 
other distinguished cities, Latona,wit 
her children, Apolloand Artemis, were 
worshipped together ; but the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Artemis 
appear only in those forms which 
arose when she was worshipped as an 
independent goddess. Being a moon 
and night goddess, and accustomed 
to mountains, streams, and hills, she 
was represented with a torch, and as 
she became acquainted with the 
nymphs of the mountains and rivers, 
and used to hunt with them, she Was 
also decorated with the bow and 
arrows. Hence arose the best 
known representation of Artemis as 
the Goddess of Hunting, and of the 
whole world of animals. The rays of 
the moon were her golden arrows, so 


in the hymn of Callimachus we read 1 
of her as rorajua Atpyaca, pvarig, and 
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Aysevooxomoc, As a natural result 
and accompaniment of this rural life 
of fresh nature she was concéived of 
and designated as most beautiful, 
kadXiorn, so that amongst the poets 
the most flattering compliment to 
beauty was to compare it with that 
of Artemis, as in the Odyssea is the 
case with Helen and Penelope ; even 
Aristophanes, the satirical, speaks of 
Artemis as cadn, and Euripides calls 
her Atoc cad\\tora roku ropbevwr, 

Her favourite sacrifice was the doe 
of the stag Aagoc; this was the 
sacrifice offered all through Greece. 
At Athens it was offered on the sixth 
day of a month, but the early 
spring month was most sacred, and 
was called after this sacrifice ’"EXagn 
Bodwy, butamongst Ionians Aprapuowor, 
and by the Dorians Aprepucrog. 

But in other neighbourhoods the 
conception of the goddess was differ- 
ent, and the sacrificial worship—the 
expression of such conception—was 
equally different. In this Nature 
was the “ diria Oewy,” and according to 
the peculiarities of the natural posi- 
tion of the country the worship was 
defined. For instance, in Arcadia 
and’ Aitolia she was regarded as an 
angry goddess, and in the former 
place her yen was in the 
form of a she-bear; in the latter, 
as she was viewed as the goddess 
who sent the wild boar amongst the 
Etolians to destroy their green corn, 
so that animal was sacrificed by the 
natives to appease her. So also was 
she worshipped by the Greek fleet, 
for we are told that on one occasion 
the ships were detained in the havens 
during a violent storm until the 
admirals had sacrificed the favourite 
hind, 4Aagog, to Artemis. 

As the associate of mountain 
nymphs, dancing and music entered 
into her form of worship, and the 
lyre and lute led the dance at her 
festivals, as at those of her brother 
Apollo. Therefore, in Greece, as with 
other nations, we find the same law 
prevailing, that the god or goddess 
was worshipped in different forms in 
different localities, and that this form 
was determined by the physical 
phenomena of the locality. 

We now turn to the Artemis of 
Ephesus, and we shall find there a 
still more emphatic expression of this 


aw. 
She had in all probability been 
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worshipped long before the Ionian 
settlement in those valleys and 
marshes at the source of the river 
Caystor, and out of these associations, 
and from these remote times, came 
that peculiar fabulous form of worship 
wah alluded to in the Acts of the 
Apostles :-a form which always cha- 
racterized not only the Ephesian, but 
the whole Ionian Artemis-worship, 
and which is described in the hymns 
of Callimachus, and in the later 
works of Dionysius, Pausanias, and 
Strabo—that is, that she was a god- 
dess whose image fell down from 
Jupiter out of heaven. This stone 
image had been always preserved in 
the Temple at Ephesus, and was there 
at the time when Paul was in the city, 
as is evidenced by the declaration of 
the town clerk, which accurately de- 
fines the form of worship at that 
riod when, under the Roman in- 
uence, the name Artemis had been 
changed to Diana—“ Ye men of 
Ephesus, what man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana, and of theimage 
which fell down from Jupiter ?” 

This statue was kept veiled in the 
Temple ; and in Pausanias we read 
that this veil was raised in front of 
the statue towards the ceiling, unlike 
that of Jupiter Olympius, where the 
veil was let down by ropes from above 
to the pavement. And this stone 
image was gorgeously apparelled, and 
on solemn public occasions was car- 
ried eons the city on a car. 

So at Ephesus Diana was wor- 
shipped, both as a moon goddess and 
a huntress, had priestesses as well as 
priests ; andas a mother of nature and 
a fruitful and productive goddess, was 
represented as “‘7okvpacrog,” or having 
many breasts, as a symbol of fruitful- 
ness, and in this the Ephesian cultus 
must be viewed as an aberration 
from the Greek, but in strict keeping 
with the intuitions of the country, 
and its natural phenomena, and there- 
fore we find that her festivals were 
held in the Spring months, when all 
nature is renewed. The fable of her 
connexion with the Amazons also in- 
fluenced the mode of worship at 
Ephesus, in that these women were 
universally regarded there as the 
originators of her worship, so that the 
services were accompanied by frenzied 
dances and songs referring to the 
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legendary dances of victory performed 
by the Amazons around the original 
temple of their founding. So also 
there was in the Temple at Ephesus 
images of the Amazons, executed by 
the celebrated artists Phidias, Poly- 
clete, and others. 

Nor was this peculiar worship con- 
fined to the city of Ephesus ; it ex- 
tended all through the Grecian states 
of Asia Minor as far as Crete, and up 
to Arcadia, and was qmee by the 
Phocas - to Messalia. In the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, in Mag- 
nesia, Artemis had a magnificent 
temple on the Meander, similar to 
that at Ephesus, and was worshipped 
there under the title of Aevxogpunyn, 
In Perga of Pamphylia she was wor- 
shipped as Iepyaa, and her priests 
here were distinguished from those of 
Ephesus in that they were begging 
preests, and those of the Ephesians 
richly endowed. 

In the vicinity of Sardis there was 
an Artemis Kodovnvy, and in the 
same district there was a general wor- 
ship of the Persian Artemis Aprepic’ 
Ilspotxn, She was also worshipped 
in Persia, Bactria, Media, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Syria, under 
the name Avaric, as a heaven-sent 
goddess, whose fructifying influence 
nourished the earth and all its various 
productions ; and the temples dedi- 
cated to this worship were scattered 
through the country, from Susa and 
Ecbatana up to Hiero-Cwsarea and 
Sardis, and in this form, as goddess 
of fruitfulness, she was surrounded 
by priestesses, and the vilest and 
most obscene ceremonies were pub- 
oa | practised in her temples. 

e cannot better conclude this 
sketch of Artemis and Diana worship 
than by giving as close a translation as 
possible of the 36th Orphic hymn, 
which includes all her principal at- 
tributes. Nearly a hundred of these 
hymns sung in the temples of the 
various g' and goddesses have 
come down to us, and they con- 
firm the views we have already stated 
that paganism was a deification of 
nature, and natural phenomena en- 
tered largely into the religious con- 
ceptions of the worshippers as attri- 
butes of the gods :— 


“Hear me, oh queen, many-named 
virgin of seas, great-named, archer, majes- 
tic, light-giving to all, torch-bearer, god- 
dess of Dictynna, goddess of breeding, 
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guardian of the childbearing though not 
initiated, bridesmaid, lover of the Ister, 
hunting goddess, disperser of care, swift- 
running, delighting in archery, lover of the 
rural, who ragest at night, renowned, 
blooming, atoning, male-formed, quickly- 
breeding, rearer of mortals, goddess of the 
country, earth goddess, of beasts of burden, 
wealth bestower, who frequentest the moun- 
tain oaks, stag-shooter, venerable, revered, 
all-ruling, eternally blooming, multiformed. 

“Come! saving goddess, thou who lovest 
thy priests, who bringest forth beautiful 
fruits from the earth, peace and love, god- 
dess with the flowing hair, goddess of health, 
who scatterest over the mountain tops 
disease and pain.” 


We have brought our investigation 
now to the forecourts of Christi- 
anity, nearly up to the period when 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles en- 
row with a single follower into this 
vast wilderness of superstition—into 
this den of iniquity, where man had 
“changed the glory of theincorruptible 
God into an image like to corruptible 
man.” To overturn this vast mass of 
impure superstition, to dispel its sen- 
suous culture, to scatter its debased 
priesthood by preaching to them the 
revelation of the one supreme God, 
who had become man in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, had been cru- 
cified and had risen from the dead, 
and by the mighty power of this Gos- 

1 to change Ephesus Pagan into 
ehewes Christian. 

But in order to fully appreciate the 
great work of this apostle, we must 
endeavour to come to some clear con- 
ception of the general aspect of things 
at Ephesus at this period, and we 
shall briefly pursue this investigation 
under the two great phases which 
characterized the whole political, 
moral, and religious life at Ephesus, 
a blending of Ionian and Western 
science with Oriental superstition 
in fine of philosophy and magic. 

As regards the philosophical his- 
tory of Ephesus, we have already 
noted that Ionia, of which that city 
was the capital, was the cradle of 
Greek philosophy, and amongst the 
great sons of that country, Heraclitus, 
a native of Ephesus, stands promi- 
nent. We know little of his life save 
that he flourished about 500 years 
before Christ, that he belonged to the 
aristocratic class, and opposed the 
democratic tendency of the citizens, 
and still more excited their dis- 
favour when he defended his friend 
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Hermodorus, whom they had ban- 
ished. 

As regards his book on nature, all 
we know about it is the tale which 
Diogenes Laertius narrates that it 
was divided into three parts—-on the 
universal, on the state, and on the 
gods—and that after writing it he 
deposited it in the Temple of Diana. 
This latter circumstance is very 
doubtful, for the work of Heraclitus 
must have had an extended circula- 
tion, as it is cited in a great number 
of works written from his own times 
down to the third century of our own 
era, including philosophers, historians, 
and fathers of the Church. It is 
only from these sources we can glean 
any idea of what the system of Hera- 
clitus was, and we are indebted for 
what we have to German research, 
which has gathered up these frag- 
ments scattered over such an immense 
space, and arranged them into a 
system of teaching. From these 
we glean that Heraclitus described 
nature and the world as a continual 
flow of things into their opposites, 
that nothing was stable, but every- 
thing in motion-—-the day passed 
into the night and the night again 
into the day, so light into dark- 
ness and darkness into light, youth 
led to age and from age came youth. 
Long watching and waking termi- 
nated in sleep, and sleep in reawaken- 
ing ; out of life comes death and out 
of death life. This continual transi- 
tion and contact of opposites led to 
the unity and continual restoration 
of nature, and one of his sayings was 
that “strife was the father of all 
things.” Then the question arose 
whence came this law of nature, and on 
this point we get the first gleam of asu- 
_— ordererand upholder of nature. 

eraclitus declares that as all things 
arise out of this contact and strife of 
opposite principles they must all ter- 
minate in one fundamental cause, 
from which they spring, by which 
they are mediated and led up to 
unity, and such conception is gra- 
dually developed by him in the pro- 
cess of thought from an abstract con- 
ception of a final and invisible cause 
which orders everything, and out of 
what appears to men to be evil pro- 
duces good to the still higher concep- 
tion that the beauty and perfection of 
the visible creation cannot be com- 
pared to the infinite beauty and per- 
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fection of this invisible cause which 
is then conceived as a divine law, to 
which all things are subject—an order 
which rules everything, an influential 
power, a world-ruling wisdom,” and 
ultimately defined as the Godhead. 
In this Heraclitus is distinguished 
from his compeers. 

His conception of man, too, was 
equally advanced, andeven approaches 
to the vestibule of revelation. The 
fleshy body he declared to be the op- 

osing principle to the soul, the body 
i earthly matter, the soul a 
divine fire, the godly part of man, 
and therefore the source of his con- 
scious personality. We yet also from 
him a glimmering of the eternal im- 
mortality of this conscious personality, 
for from viewing the soul as a divine 
element of human life he was led 
to ‘connect it with the Godhead, 
and mounted at once to the concep- 
tion of man as the image of God; for 
he says that possessing this divine 
principle men are, as it were, mortal 
gods, and the gods are immortal men, 
so that as long as a man lives the 
divine portion of his being is bound 
up with the lower matter, but when 
he dies it will be free from that matter ; 
we have also his certainty of life after 
death in some valuable fragments 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, 
one of which is a quotation to the 
effect “that there was reserved for 
man afterdeath what he could neither 
hope for nor conceive,” and that this 
state is one of reward and punish- 
ment we glean from another frag- 
ment, stating “that the better ones 
will receive the better fate,” and from 
other fragments in Plutarch and 
Origen we can safely conclude that 
his conception of the soul was, that 
it came from a higher state of exist- 
ence into the bodies of men, and that 
after the death of those bodies it 
would be restored to a still higher 
and purer state of existence. 

In this teaching of Heraclitus we 
have, if anything, a still higher 
conception of the immortality of the 
soul than that of Plato in later times. 
But here, as with all those great 
achievements of unaided philosophy 
the body sinks into nothingness, an 
we are left in doubt as to how what 
is called by them the naked soul can 


* Atheneus, Pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo. 
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have any consciousness of a personal- 
ity. Thesolution of that problem was to 
be realized by no human speculation, 
but by the last act of divine revela- 
tion in the risen body of a crucified 
Saviour supplying this absolute want 
in the completeness of human immor- 
tality by a positive demonstration of 
its truth. 

Of the ennai of mankind in its 
ethical relations, Heéraclitas had no 
high opinion. ‘ Most men,” he says, 
“like brutes, wallow in the soil, and 
nurture themselves with earth like 
the worm. They are born, beget 
children, and die without any higher 
object of life."* The highest good, 
according to Heraclitus, is that which 
the natural desire of men would least 
choose, so that it would be anything 
but fortunate if men’s natural wishes 
were granted, and therefore, after all, 
happiness depends upon man himself 
in his holding fast to this rule. 

As regards the state and its laws, 
he declares that nothing can be more 
necessary to a state than the com- 
plete supremacy of the law, without 
which there can be no society and 
no right. People should fight for 
their laws as they would for their 
walls, but this law does not suffer 
the wanton will of the individual nor 
of the mass, and one of his great saye 
ings was that “all human laws are 
nourished by one divine law, which 
rules everything according to its will, © 
and is not only sufficient for every- 
thing, but overflows all.” 

That he anticipated Plato’s decla- 
ration of the necessity for a divine 
revelation is evident from what he 
says of the Sibyl, then regarded as 
such. “ Much me does not 
teach the intelligence, but the Sibyl, 
declaring with prophetic voice un- 
mirthful, unadorned, wunperfumed 
truths reaches to a thousand years 
with her voice by the power of God.” 

We shall find perversions of this 
moony hereafter in the system of 
Simon Magus at Ephesus, but we 
must pass on to another phase of 
Ephesian culture which also prevailed 
at the time of the apostles, that is, 
the practice of magic. What is 
magic? and how did it arise? We 
cannot turn to a better source of ex- 
planation of these questions than to 


Clement of Alexandria Stroph. ITI., 432. 
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the Bible. We shall find in that 
great Book, by gathering together 
many scattered fragments a consecu- 
tive and most reliable history of the 
origin, development, and spread of 
magic. The Bible is full of such his- 
tories, but this is one of the most 
complete. 

e turn to Genesis, and in the 
tenth chapter we have full informa- 
tion of the peculiar relations in which 
the Persians and Chaldees stood as 
regards each other, and as regards 
the Jews. 

According to the tables of Moses, 
the Persians were descended from 
Magog, the son of Japheth, but the 
children of Madai the Medes are 
represented as a brother people. The 
Chaldeans, on the contrary, appear to 
be Semites, descendants of Arphaxad, 
the third son of Shem (Gen. x. 24). 

The father of the Jews, or rather 
the Hebrews, was Abraham, who was 
also a descendant of Arphaxad, so 
that the Chaldeans and the Jews 
were related to each other, and this 
biblical account is confirmed by the 
close affinity of the two languages, 
the modes of thought, and idiom. 

The locality of the Chaldeans was 
partly tewards the north, near the 
Assyrians, and partly south, in Ba- 
dylonia. This latter country, seven 
generations before Abraham, was 
overrun by the Cushites, that is, Ham- 
ite Ethiopians or Egyptians, under 
Nimrod (Gen. x. 8-10). From this 
ensued a mixture of Semitic Chal- 
dees, in Babylon, with the Hamites, 
and from these came in all proba- 
bility the Egyptian magic, because 
the Bible emphatically points out 
Babylon as the origin of magic, and 
all through the Old Testament magi- 
cians are spoken of as Chaldeans, so 
that the magicians whom Moses en- 
countered long after in pt must 
have drawn their knowledge of the 
art from the primal source. 

That magic went from Babylon to 
Persia, and not from Persia to Baby- 
lon, is plainly declared by the Bible, 
which always represents Babylon as 
the high seat of scientific culture, and 
as the cradle of idolatry and star- 
worship.* The false prophet Balaam 
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came out of Chaldea, and his pro- 
phesy was Chaldean, and in later 
times the New Testament treated 
him as on a level with Jannes and 
Jambres, and as the prototype of all 
the Gnostic heretics of their times. 

Ofa similar kind and origin is that 
star-worship mentioned and declaimed 
against in Deuter. iv. 19, xvii. 3, as 
also the worship of Baal, of Moloch, 
of Chamos, of Thammus, sofrequently 
denounced in the Bible. 

The Bible desctibes the city of 
Nineveh as being very earl Suilt 
(Gen. xii.), and as early as Ten 
the kingdom of the Elamites was in ex- 
istence, that is, the old Assyrian king- 
dom (Gen. xiv. 3), which lasted from 
then down to the time of the Israelite 
king Jeroboam II. (800 B.c.), when 
a new Assyrian kingdom arose which 
continued till 625 B.c., and it is only 
after Nineveh was destroyed that the 
Assyrian Chaldees entered into Baby- 
lonia and founded a world-kingdom. 
To this Jerusalem submitted, 586 B.c., 
but soon after Cyrus the Persian 
king put an end to it, 538 Bc. It is 
significant that up to the time 
of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans (588 B.c.), no mention 
is made of any Magi in Babylon, al- 
though magical operations are men- 
tioned as being quite nativeto Babylon 
and the neighbouring countries, by the 
prophets of the Old Testament. To 
this belong the worship of the Sun (II 
Kings xxiii. 5-12), astrology (Isaiah 
xlvii. 13), interpretation of dreams 
(Jerem. xxvii. 9), staff-conjuring (Ho- 
sea iv. 12), Necromancy (I Samuel, 
xxviii. 7), Belomania and investigation 
of entrails (Ezek. xxi. 21), hill-gods 
(I Kings xx. 23), and serpent charm- 
ing; and the Old Testament often 
speaks of the “ wise sons of the East,” 
and the wise men of the Chaldees or 
Babel (II Kings v. 10; Jerem. 1. 35 ; 
Daniel ii., 12, 18, 24, iv. 3, 15, v. 7, 8). 
In the days when Zedekiah gave up 
Jerusalem to Nebuchadnezzar, 588 
B.c., we find the first mention of a 
magician by name in Jeremiah, who 
calls their leader in Hebrew Rab Ma 
(great magician) (Jerem. xxix. 3-15) 

Another weighty evidence is that of 
Daniel, who we find did not object to 
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come into contact with them (Dan. i. 
4, ii. 48), and the Persians, though 
they did not permit idolatry in Baby- 
on, yet did not interrupt the Chaldees ; 
from this we may conclude that 
idolatry was not necessarily the ac- 
companiment of the Magi, and their 
investigations into the secret powers 
of nature did not absolutely lead 
them away from their belief in a God, 
and we may even conclude from the 
visit of the Magi in later times to 
Bethlehem, that they might also have 
had some intuition of a coming 
Saviour. 

This is all that the Old Testament, 
tells us about magic and magicians 
and their relations to Judaism, but 
when we come to the New it leads us 
down to the scene of our ae, 
Asia Minor ; but we must not conclude 
this review of the Old Testament 
without specially noticing that it does 
not mention a word about Persian 
oe but only Chaldean. 5 

e may mention as a transition 
from the Old to the New Testament, 
that from profane writers we can 
gather that this science of magic 
travelled into Greece and Rome. 
The Greek writers speak of the Magi 
as yeveO\ua, Aoyo and of their science 
as yeO\a Aoyia, drore\eoparikyn in 
thatthey werealso astrologers, mathe- 
maticians, and made horoscopes. The 
Latinsalso spoke of them as Astrologi, 
Mathematici, Horoscopi, and their 
science as Mathesis, Astrologia, Ratio 
Chaldworum. ‘They are spoken of b 
Cicero, Tacitus, Suetonius Juvenal, 
so also later writers such as Aulus 
Gellius ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who wrote as late as the Nicean 
Council, knows of these Chaldeans, 
and unites with the former in re- 
cording that they prophesied events 
by the stars (Aulus Gell. iii. 10, 9, 
Am. M. xxiii. 6). 

We now pass on to the New Testa- 
ment, and upon opening its first 

es we meet with the well known 

i,and we find everything recorded 
about them is in keeping with our 
revious investigation; they come 
rom the East, and probably from the 
presents being gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, from Arabia : they have been 
contemplating the heavens, and have 
seen a certain unknown Star which 
they could not account for. 
ow, then, did they get their know- 
ledge that this Star heralded in the 
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eeeietied ing of the Jews? From 
atthew we glean that they were 
accustomed to receive revelations by 
dreams, and we may conclude that 
the object of this Star was so revealed, 
though such a hope might even have 
reached them through scattered Jews, 
In any case they had what is called 
ecstatic visions, which is the never 
failing accompaniment of Chaldee 
magic. 

So in the Acts we find Peter meet- 
ing Simon Magus at Samaria, and 
what we know about Simon Magus 
is extraordinarily confirmed in the 
New Testament. 

According to the historical account 
for we must abandon his mythical 
miracles, as narrated in the Pseudo 
Clementine Homilies, he gave him- 
self out to be the Aoyo¢, the Word of 
God incarnate in the flesh ; that it 
was he who gave the law on Mount 
Sinai ; and that during the reign of 
Tiberius he appeared in the world as 
the Son; that he had a phantom 
body, and had descended in the fiery 
tongues upon the Apostles. He en- © 
deavoured to connect his doctrine 
with Christianity by teaching that 
as to the Old Law that was abrogated, 
and everyone might do as he pleased ; 
consequently we find that his follow- 
ers gave themselves up to the lowest 
vices, they had women in common, 
tolerated idolatry, and in fact the 
Church Fathers are unanimous about 
their gross immorality. 

That Simon.added magical arts to 
this teaching is clear from what the 
New Testament says about him 
in a passage which confirms the 
foregoing. In the eighth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles we read 
“There was a certain man called Si- 
mon, which before timein thesame city 
used sorcery and bewitched the peo- 
ple of Samaria, giving out that himself 
was some great one, to whom they 
all gave heed from the least to 
the greatest, saying ‘This man is the 
great power of God,’ and to him 
they had regard, because that of a 
long time he had bewitched them 
with sorceries.” 

So, also, we find Paul on his first 
missionary arene meeting Elymas, 
the sorcerer, at Paphos, in tome 
in the presence of the Roman pro 
consul, Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii. 6-12). 

This brings us to Ephesus, but we 


must here first ascertain something 
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about the state of things and people 
at this great city, when the Apostle 
Paul came amongst them. 

From of old Ephesus is noted 
amongst the historians for its great 
luxury and licentiousness. Democri- 
tus tells us that in his day they were 
very effeminate and dressed them- 
selves up in fine colours ; their under 
garments were of violet or purple, 
or scarlet stuffs, interwoven with 
diamond-shaped figures; their over 
garments were decorated with the 
figures of animals, they wore also 
a robe of light yellow which de- 
scended to the ankles.* 

When Antony was at Ephesus 
forty years before Christ, things were 
no better, he abandoned himself to 
the licentious amusements of the city, 
whose harpers, flute players, dancing 
girls, and Asiatic musicians ingrati- 
ated themselves into his favour so 
well, that Strabo tells us he gave one 
of them the tribute of four cities. In 


Plutarch we read that these women 
danced before him in the character of 
Bacchantes, and the men and chil- 
dren as fauns and satyrs, and nothing 
was seen through all the city but ivy 


and thyrsi; nothing was heard but 
psalteries and flutes while Antony 
personified and called himself Bac- 
chus. 

Still later, and just before the ad- 
vent of Paul, a.p. 37, we find from 
Philostratus’ life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, another celebrated magician, 
that when he visited Ephesus he 
found the whole city immersed in 
dissipations and cruel sports ; there 
were shows, pantomimes, and Pyrrhic 
dances ; every quarter resounded with 
songs and music, and the noise of de- 
bauchery. 

At this time also there was a consi- 
derable Jewish population at Ephesus. 
From Josephus we learn that after 
the death of Julius Cesar, Hyrcanus, 
the High Priest of the Jews, sent an 
embassy to Dolabella, the Prefect of 
Asia, praying him to give the Asiatic 
Jews the privilege of living after the 
manner of their forefathers, upon the 
receipt of which the Prefect wrote an 
epistle to all the Asiatics, and espe- 
cially to the city of Ephesus, which 
was called in it the “ Metropolis o 


Asia,” granting their liberty. Decrees 
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were issued in all the cities of Asia 
Minor, and that to Ephesus declared 
that no one of them should be hin- 
dered from keeping the Sabbath day, 
nor be fined for so doing, but that 
they may be allowed to do all things 
according to their own laws. 

As regards the Roman occupation 
of what the New Testament means 
by the expression “ Asia,” that is, the 
country which embraces the Seven 
Churches, it was not so much the re- 
sult of conquest as bequeathal. At- 
tila III., out of gratitude to the Ro- 
mans, bequeathed the whole of his 
dominions to them (133 B.c.), which 
were then placed under a preetor, and 
ultimately under a pro-consul (Acts 
xix. 38). Asconcerns our subject, we 
may add that the new rulers never 
manifested their peculiar attribute, 
“parcere victis,” in a more striking 
manner than by their non-interfer- 
ence with the worship of these pro- 
vinces. Not theslightest change was 
made in the Cultus of Artemis save 
only the adoption of the Roman name 
Diana, which was probably done in 
return for the compliment paid to the 
Ephesian Goddess by the adoption of 
her peculiar worship in Italy. 

Another influence upon the religion 
of this pro-consular Asia, was the in- 
troduction of several Roman gods and 
goddesses into the cities. As we have 
already mentioned, there were at 
Ephesus underthe Roman rule, with- 
put at all deteriorating from the 
supremacy of the then Diana-worship, 
temples to Jupiter Olympius and 
Pluvius, Minerva, Venus, Neptune, 
&c., and they even adopted the wor- 
ship of the deified emperors, inasmuch 
as there was a temple dedicated to 
Claudius, This alternate interchange 
of gods amongst conquerors and con- 
quered caused no theological difficulty, 
though it has led to some serious 
confusion in mythology ; so that the 
assertion of Tertullian in his apology, 
that Tiberius upon the receipt of 
Pliny’s report of the spread of Chris- 
tianity, submitted the matter of 
adopting Christ into the theogony of 
Rome to the Senate, contains nothing 
in itself absolutely impossible, but is, 
on the contrary, in keeping with the 


of feeling and practice of the Romans. 


We now come to the crowning 


“See Falkener’s “ Ephesus” for a still further account. 
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int of our investigation, the Advent 
of Christianity at Ephesus. There 
can be no doubt to an unprejudiced 
investigator, though doubts have been 
raised by those who start from ol 
conceived conclusions, that the glory 
of planting the Cross in the midst of 
this licentious heathendom of Ephesus 
is due to the Apostle Paul. Nay, still 
more, the overthrow of the various 
modes of heathen worship through 
what is now known as Asia Minor, is 
also due to him, and that he preached 
the Gospel from Damascus, and estab- 
lished churches through Asia Minor 
and at Macedonia, are facts beyond all 
question. 

After his heroic mission to Athens, 
he returned to Corinth, where he met 
with a certain Jew, Aquila, a native 
of Pontus, who with his wife had 
settled in Rome, from which city they 
had been expelled with all other Jews 
by the edict of the Emperor Claudius. 
This couple were already Christians, 
and as the husband followed the 
same craft as the apostle, that of tent- 
maker, St. Paul went to live with 
them at Corinth. Thus began that 
intimacy with these people which 
proved to be most valuable to the 
apostle, from their intense devotion 
to his service, which went so far even 
as risking their necks for his sake, as 
he testified in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

After preaching at Corinth for the 
space of more than a year and six 
months (Acts xviii. 11 and 18), the 
apostle departed with Aquila and his 
wife, and passing through Syria came 
to Ephesus. The object of this visit 
is veiled in obscurity. - As regards 
Aquila it might have been the same 
as that which drew him from Rome, 
that of his profession ; the necessities 
of the Roman army kept the tent- 
makers of Asia in active employ ; and 
we have already seen that Ephesus 
was noted for the manufacture of 
tents; but that the apostle might 
have some notion of founding a church 
there, is almost certain from subse- 
quent events. He made only a short 
stay, as he intended to go to Jerusa- 
lem to keep the Feast, but during his 
stay he went into the synagogue and 
reasoned with the Jews. Taacie 
Aquila and Priscilla behind he saile 
from Ephesus, and during his absence 
a certain Alexandrian Jew, Apollos, 
came to the city and preached there. 
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This Apollos evidently belon to 
that class of John the Baptist’s dis- 
ciples who knew only of the Baptism 
of John. Amongst his hearers were 
Aquila and Priscilla, who, we are told 

“took him unto them and expounded 
unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly,” after which he departed to 
Achaia, where he was well received by 
the brethren, being introduced tothem 
by a letter from the Ephesian Chris- 
tians. Then Paul once more came to 
Ephesus, as he had promised the 
brethren on his departure to Jerusa- 
lem, and he evidently came now with 
the intention of making it a continued 
residence. He had accomplished 
Pe things in the west ; had estab- 

ished Christianity even in Greece, 
that land of sceptical philosophy and 
mocking infidelity, and he must have 
felt that Ephesus might be made the 
great point of union between Christi- 
anity of the East and West, as it was 
of the commerce; that if Ephesus 
could be made a Christian Jerusalem 
the two great divisions of the civilized 
world might be brought into a com- 
munity of faith, and the Churches of 
Jerusalem, Syria, and Asia ‘Minor, 
might confer with those of Macedonia 
and Greece. It was therefore natural 
that Paul should labour for some 
time amongst the Ephesians. At his 
arrival he discovered that the con- 
verts who were there were not exactly 
what Christians should be ; they were 
as we have seen imperfectly instruct- 
ed in Christianity, did not under- 
stand the real relation of the Baptist 
to Christ. After convincing these 
imperfect Christians, and rebaptizing 
them in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
he in strict keeping with the whole 
course of divine revelation went into 
the synagogue, and first offered the 
ood tidings of salvation to the J ew, 

ut after three months of useless 
labour, he then, in keeping with the 
same rule, turned to the Gentile, and 
in the school of the Ephesian philo- 
sopher, Tyrannus, laboured for two 
years with the greatest success, 

We point out here the perfect con- 
sistency of Revelation. In the earliest 
of the prophets we have this rule 
laid down, the first offer of the 
Messiah to the chosen people, their 
rejection and consequent admission 
of the heathen clearly predicted. So 
also the same rule prevails in the 
work of Christ as revealed in the 

+ 
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the same offering to the 
Jews, rejection by the Jews, and 
the final order from the lips of the 
Redeemer to preach the Gospel to 
all nations. So, again, the work of 
the Apostles is equally consistent ; 
and we have Paul going first to the 
synagogue of the Jew, and then to 


ox philosophical school of the Gen- 
ti 


e. 

That Paul should select this phi- 
losophical school as the point from 
which he would preach to the Greek 
was in strict keeping with the state 
of things. 

Philosophical disputation in the 
Schools was a common practice, not 
only in Greece but in all the cities of 
Greek planting. They were open to 
anyone to go in and listen. In 
Athens the discussions frequently 
took place in the open air. So Paul 
at Athens was readily listened to by 
the loungers in the market-place, and 
the Epicureansand Stoics felt interest 
enough in him to take him up to the 
Areopagus where he might address 
them ; for, says Luke, all the Athe- 
nians and strangers which were there 
spent their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. Such a practice must have 
been familiar to Paul from his in- 
fancy, for Tarsus, his native town, 
was a high seat of Greek wisdom, 
and many philosophers were born, 
avd more still educated there. But 
we have further proof from his own 
words when he told the people at 
Jerusalem that in that very city 
(Jerusalem) he sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. 

From Rabbinical sources we can 
draw much information which will 
throw light upon the education 
which Paul received in the school of 
Gamaliel. 

The great Jewish Rabban is spoken 
of rather favourably in the Acts, 
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where he is represented as being the 
—— of the Council before whom 

eter and the other Apostles were 
brought, and that he stood up and 
begged the Jews to let these men 
alone, adding the remarkable words, 
“if this counsel or-this work be of 
men it will come to nought, but if it 
be of God ye cannot overthrow it, 
lest haply ye may be found to fight 
against God.” 

Gamaliel was the son of Simon, 
whose father was Hillel, one of the 
most celebrated names in the Rab- 
binical literature, famous not only 
for his controversy with Rabbi 
Shammai, but also for many great 
sayings ; some have even ventured 
to compare him, and one even to pre- 
fer him to Christ.* 

Of Gamaliel’s presidency in this 
school we know from the Gemarist com- 
mentator to Tractate Bavah Kamah, 
that “ Gamaliel’s school consisted of 
1,000 scholars, of whom 500 studied 
only the law, and 500 Grecian wisdom ; 
the Gemarist adds that Gamaliel 
overcame the strong objection there 
was to this Greek learning by ob- 
taining through his influence with 
the ruler’s permission to him and his 
family to teach it” at the school 
Jews, Hellenists, proselytes of all 
nations, Romans, Cyreneans, Cicilians, 
and Asiatics.t 

That St. Paul was educated 
amongst the Hellenists, that is, in 
both the law and Greek learning, is 
probable from his familiarity with 
the Greek poets, and his extraor- 
dinary intuition of the mythology 
and cultus of paganism. The nar- 
rative of Luke, of Paul’s activity at 
Ephesus reflects the same state of 
things as we have learned from other 
sources. 

For two years he preached the 
Gospel in the school of Tyrannus 
with great success, and special mira- 


* Delitzsch Jesu und Hillel against Geiger’s Judenthum and Renans Vie de Jesu. 
Erlangen, 1867. 

¢ Sepp in *‘ Thaten und Lehren Jesu. Schaffhausen 1864,” says “that youths eager 
for learning, Jews, Hellenists, from every part of the Roman Empire, flocked to this 
school,” um zu den Fussen der grossen Meister in Israel Belehrung im Gestze Kraft der 
Ueberlieferung zuerlangen. Hier waren die fremden Studirenden nach Landsmannschaften 
in Synagogen versammelt, so die Libertiner oder Romer die Cyrenenser, Alexandriner, 
Cilicier, und Asiaten, und aus jeder gemenisamen Burse wurde der Unterhalt der Lehrer 
bestritten.” Of the method of teaching he says, “man kummerte sich nicht um einen 
logischen Beweis durch Synthese und Analyse sondern einzig um die Tradition aus dem 
Munde dieses oder jenes Gesetzesweisen, wobei man sich aber weder fur den einen noch fur 
den andern entschied !” 
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cles were wrought by God at the 
hands of Paul, in that sick persons 
and those of demons were 
healed by aprons and handkerchiefs 
brought from his body unto them. 
False incantations had long been 
practised at Ephesus for this purpose, 
and are recorded in the historians 
and poets, and at the time of Paul 
these healing miracles aroused the 
jealousy of the vagabond Jewish ex- 
orcists, who tried to effect the same 
by pronouncing the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; but the sick man jumped 
upon them and wounded them, and 
the result of this was that many 
believed and came and confessed their 
evil deeds; and many who had used 
curious arts brought their books to- 
gether and burned them, and the 
value of the books burned was fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. 

These books of magic are renowned 
all through antiquity as the ’Egeoa 
yeappara or Ephesian letters. Clem- 
ent of Alexandriain his Stromata 
gives us an account of them. He 
says they were the following, doxoy 
karaokwoy, Auk, rerpac, Svvapeveve cat 
aiod, and thus interpretsthem, doxioy, 
darkness, caraccoy, light (as leading 
ou to darkness) Aé, earth, and zerpag, 
the year, dvvapereve, the sun, and 
aia, truth. 

From Eustatius we learn that 
these and other spells were engraved 
on the feet, girdle, and crown of the 
image of Diana. If a wrestler wore 
them on his body he became victor 
thirty times, but if his antagonist 
could wrest them from him he was 
immediately conquered. Croesus is 
said to have saved himself from 
being burnt by pronouncing them 
when on the pyre. Magicians were 
supposed to exorcise demons, and 
those possessed of evil spirits, by 
causing the victims to recite them. 
This accounts for the readiness of 
the exorcists to repeat the name of 
Christ, in which they fancied they 
would possess a new charm, attri- 
buting, according to their own super- 
stitious notions, the power of the 
Apostle to magical influences. They 
were also carried about the person in 
leather A fragment of the 
poet Anaxilas, quoted by Athenzus, 
reveals the state of things at Ephesus, 
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and confirms this statement. He 
describes an Ephesian gentleman 
thus :— 
“ The skin anointed with golden ointment 
Effeminately dressed in soft robes 
And delicate slippers ; 
Chewing onions, munching cheese, 
Eating raw eggs, sucking shell-fish ; 
Quaffing goblets of rich Chian, 
And carrying in sewn leather bags 
The Ephesian letters of good omen.”* 


But although Christianity took 
firm hold upon the Ephesians, yet we 
glean from the affectionate partin 
scene with the Presbyters that Pau 
felt sure that heresies would arise 
among them—even among these 
Presbyters—for such must be the 
force of wat && dpwy qirwyv—“ Out of 
you yourselves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things to draw 
away the disciples after them.” This 
might have given rise to the not 
altogether incredible supposition of 
the Fathers that the Nicolaitanes 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, as the 
heresy amongst the Ephesians, had - 
their origin and name from Nicolas, 
one of the seven deacons ; but of 
this more hereafter. In any case we 
have in the Epistle of Paul, written 
to the Ephesians from Rome, hints 
of such a state of things in the 
Ephesian Church. 

Let us examine a moment, and 
remember the circumstances under 
which this Epistle was written. We 
have already heard the Apostle’s 
——— of a lapse amongst the 

phesian Christians ; and we know 
that after leaving Ephesus he wan- 
dered up to Jerusalem, where he was 
arrested by the Jews, taken before 
the Roman authorities, and, upon 
his pleading his citizenship, was sent 
to Rome as prisoner. The gloom of 
this imprisonment was darkened by 
bad news from Ephesus, and out of 
that gloom came this great epistle, 

We glean from it that false teachers 
had sprung up—men of “ cunning 
craftiness,” who lay in wait to deceive 
by “ sleight,” and that the Ephesians 
had been “tossed to and fro, and 
carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine.” 

These semi-Gnostic Jews, who had 
taken up with notions such as we 
traced to Simon Magus, whose 


* Falkener, Ephesus, and Diana. Character of the Ephesians, 
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— prevailed all through Asia 
nor, endeavoured to connect them 
with Christianity, as he had done 
before, which led to many perversions 
of truth. These perversions we may 
glean from the warnings of the 
epistle. They were not to lie as the 
heathen did, for heathendom is 
always represented as the very op- 
posite of Truth ; and though they 
were to be indignant at wickedness, 
they were not to fall intosin. The 
translation of our version, “ Be ye 
angry and sin not,” scarcely conveys 
the true meaning, but rather implies 
that anger iscommended. The word 
épyn, or anger, which is the root of 
the verb, is used by the classical 
authors, and those of the New 
Testament, for a kind of pitying in- 
dignation at evil; and in Mark it is 
thus used by Christ, at the synagogue 
in Capernaum, before curing the 
withered hand. Weare told he looked 
round on the unbelieving Jews with 
“doyn,” being grieved for the hard- 
ness of their hearts. It is so used 
again by Paul, where he speaks of 
God being willing to make known his 


“+éon” against sin, still enduring 
with longsuffering the vessels of wrath. 

During the course of the Epistle, 
as we find that stealing, foul conver- 
sation, bitterness, wrath and anger, 


clamour, fornication, idolatry are 
dwelt upon and reproved, we should 
be compelled to conclude, did we not 
know from other sources that all these 
vices prevailed at Ephesus. 

One other point we must notice, 
and that is the high conception which 
the Apostle imparts to the Ephesians 
of the sacredness of the relation of 
man and wife. A higher cannot be 
found anywhere—in sacred or pro- 
fane Scripture. They are told that 
that union is as sacred as the union 
of Christ with the Church ; that the 
wife was to be loved as the Church 
was loved by Christ ; and when we 
reflect upon what we have already 
noted, that all through Asia Minor, 
not only as a result of the teaching of 
Simon Magus, but also as a result 
of that of some of the Jewish 
Christian heretics, and especially in 
later times by the Nicolaitanes, the 
common ion of the woman was 

rmitted and justified, we can there- 
ore understand why the Apostle 
should be so emphatic upon the 
matter. 
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The other point is that in this 
Epistle, as in the writings of John 
during his activity in Asia, the oppo- 
sition of light and darkness is dwelt 
upon—heathendom, sin, ignorance, 
superstition are darkness, but Chris- 
tianity, purity, knowledge, faith, are 
light. What could be more appli- 
cable to these Ephesians, who had 
long been deluded by the magicians 
into a superstitious perversion of 
these words, than to be led from their 
foolish delusions to their real truth 
and meaning—to the real light which 
they would find in the Gospel, and to 
see the darkness in which they then 
were? We must not be understood 
to mean that these heresies and super- 
stitions were the inspiration of the 
Epistle, they were only subsidiary 
causes. The inspiration of the sacred 
writings is that which makes them 
applicable to all times, and this is 
drawn from only one source—the 
source of all Truth—from Him who is 
Truth ; but we know also that when 
He who is Truth manifests himself by 
revealing truth to men, he does so 
through human instruments and by 
human means. 

We must now examine the last 
phase of Christianity at Ephesus— 
namely, that of John. 

The circumstances of his going to 
Ephesus are lost in darkness. We 
can only be certain that he was not 
there during the lifetime of Paul, or 
he would be certainly mentioned in 
Paul’s Epistle; and, therefore, we 
may naturally conclude that he went 
there after the death of Paul. 

What the New Testament tells us 
of John after the ascension of his 
Master may be gathered up in a few 
words, but it is suggestive of what 
we have stated. He joined the rest 
of the disciples. He appears with 
them in the upper room at Jerusalem, 
where they gathered together on 
their return from the scene at Mount 
Olivet (Acts i. 12-14); he visited 
the Temple with Peter to pray when 
they were engaging in their first work 
at Jerusalem (iii. 1-12); he is also 
present at Peter's pence and 
miracles (iv. 13-19). In the last ad- 
dress to his disciples Christ mentions 
Samaria as one ofthe places towards 
which their first efforts were to be 
directed. Accordingly we find that 
John was sent thither with Peter 
(Acts viii. 14), whence, after preach- 
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ing the Gospel in many cities and 

illages, they returned to Jerusalem, 
and remained for a time. He is, 
however, absent at Paul’s first visit 
to that city, in that Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 18) that 
the only disciple he saw besides Peter 
was James, the brother of the 
Lord. 

But upon his second visit, fourteen 

ears after, when he went to Jerusa- 
em with Barnabas to consult with 
Peter about his mission to the 
heathen, John is mentioned amongst 
the “ pillars,” and the Apostle says 
that he joined with Peter and the 
others in giving their right hands of 
fellowship to him. But at Paul's 
appearance at Jerusalem, recorded in 
Acts xxi. 18, when he was appre- 
hended, there is no mention made of 
John. It is impossible to trace him 
any further in the New Testament, 
until he appears as the author of the 
Apocalypse—the only work in which 
he expresses his name—and from this 
we learn that he was, when he re- 
ceived his revelation, “in the Isle of 
Patmos, for the Word of God and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
The fact also that the first of the let- 
ters addressed to the Seven Churches 
of Asia is directed to Ephesus, is a 
confirmation of the tradition of the 
Church, that he went to Ephesus 
after the death of Paul. As regards 
the identity of the John of the Apo- 
calypse and the John of the Gospel 
po Epistles, though often disputed, 
it can be almost demonstrated, not 
only by lexical peculiarities which 
occur nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament but in the writings of John, 
but by its inseparable affinity with 
the Geapel: being as it were its 
glorification and consummation.* 

This gap between the disappearance 

of John from Jerusalem and his re- 
appearance in the A ypse may 
be filled up by apostolical authority. 
If we are not prepared to discard all 
historical evidence, we may believe 
what Irenzeus records, on the autho- 
rity of Polycarp, who was a well 
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known disciple of John. Irensus 
himself was a disciple of Polycarp, 
and he says that Polycarp told him 
and others that all the presbyters of 
Asia testified that John continued 
with them till the time of Trajan 
(95 A.D., at least), and in another 
eae he speaks of the Church at 

phesus as founded by Paul, “ where 
John continued to abide till the time 
of Trajan.” Now Irenseusalso declares 
that he sat at the feet of Polycarp in 
his youth, that he well remembers 
him, and that he always taught them 
only what he had learned from the 
Apostles, and he goes on to relate 
something which Polycarp had re- 
lated of John which people livin 
could confirm, they also having hear 
him relate it. And it was that John 
who, on one occasion, went into a bath 
at Ephesus, and seeing Cerinthus 
within ran out and would not stay in 
the same place with the enemy of 
truth. T 

What was the teaching of Cerin- 
thus as regards Christ? According 
to Irenszeus (Heeres. i. 1), he distin- 
guished between Jesus and Christ ; 
that Jesus was not the son of a vir- 

in, which was impossible, but of 

oseph and Mary, but that by virtue, , 
righteousness, and wisdom, he was 
elevated far above other men, and 
therefore at his baptism the Christ 
descended upon him in the form of a 
dove ; from this time he preached to 
the world God, who had hitherto been 
unknown, and performed miracles. 
Finally, at his crucifixion the Christ 
forsook Jesus, and Jesus died and 
rose again. 

Now, both the Gospel and the first 
Epistle of John are emphatic, espe- 
cially the latter, upon the fact that 
Jesus was the Christ : this seems to 
be the vital point of the whole 
Epistle. Now, what does John teach 
of Christ? He depicts him as the 
incarnation of the Godhead—that is, 
the Word “ become flesh,” and when 
he came into the world he took upon 
him not exactly sinful flesh, as our 
version has it, but the flesh of sin— 


* See Dustin Untversitty MaGazine, May, 1869. St. John,’Evangelist, Priest, and 


Prophet. 


+ For the credibility of this see Olshausen, ‘‘ Die Echtheit der 4 Kanon: Evangelien. 


Konigsb. : 1823, p. 222. 


‘*Hiernach miissen wir aller Geschichte Hohn sprechen 


wenn wir liiugnen wollten dass Johannes noch vom Polycarp gekannt und gehdért war.” 
And so Ebrard, “ Briefe Johannis in Olshausen Bibl. Commentar. iib: d. N. Test., 1859. 
Neander, too, who was in no way easy of credence, finds no difficulty here. 
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that is, as the Apostle expresses it, in 
the likeness of caprog apapriac ;* that 
by — he became really man, 
not a phantasm of man, and as he 
came out of the Father, “é rov 
marpoc,” he was really God. So that 
7 this condescension he was the light 
of the world, the resurrection and the 
life, the Saviour of the world, the true 
shepherd, the bread of life, the living 
water, the Messias predicted by 
Moses, the Law, and the Prophets, 
and heralded by John the Baptist: 
that he proved his divinity in the 
world by his mighty works, his hu- 
manity, by his real death on the Cross, 
and again his divinity by his resur- 
rection and ascension, all which took 
lace in the presence of his disciples. 
in the Epistle, which beyond 
doubt was written at Ephesus, John 
is equally emphatic. He speaks of 
those who “went out from us, but 
they were not of us, for if they had 
been of us they would no doubt have 
continued with us, but they went out.” 
Surely in this is the fulfilment of 
Paul’s prophecy to the Ephesian 
presbyters, “2 vpwy airwy avacrnoor- 
rat dvdpec Kadovytac ducrpappeva,” 

, also, “ who is a liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” 
This is just what Irenzeus points out 
as the leading point of Cerinthus 


heresy. “Cecerinthus subjecit 
Jesum fuisse Joseph et 
Maria filium post baptis- 


mum descendisse in eum ; 
Christum in fine autem re- 
volasse iterum Christum de Jesu.” 

“ Finally every spirit that confess- 
eth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God, and every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is not of God.” 

We come now to the last phase of 
Christian Ephesus revealed to us in 
Scripture, and that is to be found in 
the vision of John at Patmos. We 
must recollect that these seven letters 
are not what some would make them, 
polemical views of John as regards 
the Asian Churches, but the very 







* Rom. viii. 3. Ullmann expresses it thus—“ In the likeness of the flesh of man, 
who is a sinner.” Sundlosigkeit Christj, p. 161. 
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words of Christ himself. They are 
doubly important, therefore, because 
they are not merely historical but 
prophetic. 

e have only to do with Ephesus, 
and we find that Ephesus is first 
praised for its works, its labour, and 
patience, and its holy intolerancet of 
evil. Still we find also that men had 
arisen amongst them who had de- 
clared themselves to be apostles, but 
were proved to be liars; this is an- 
other confirmation of Paul’s pro- 
phesy.t That these heretics were 
what the Apostle Paul frequently 
alludes to as Wevdarrocrodo false apos- 
tles, and were a sect of Judaizing yet 
Antinomian cast, may be inferred 
from what follows. “ Nevertheless I 
have somewhat against thee because 
thou hast left thy first love. Remem- 
ber therefore from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent and do the first 
works, or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and remove thy candlestick 
out of his place unless thou repent.” 
This implies clearly a lapse of some 
considerable extent in the Church of 
Ephesus, but of what nature it is im- 
possible to ascertain from the modi- 
fying conclusion, “ but this thou hast 
that thou hatest the deeds of the 
Nicolaitanes which I also hate.” 
There must therefore have been such 
a sect in existence at Ephesus, or 
there would be no meaning in these 
words ; they must have been known 
and recognised also by that name, by 
those to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed. 

We turn to patristic evidence, and 
we find Irenzus, who is the first who 
mentions them, and who flourished 
about sixty years after John, traces 
the origin of this heresy to Nicolas, 
one of the seven deacons elected with 
Stephen, in the very earliest period 
of the Church, and that the doctrines 
of this sect were just what we have 
seen to be adopted by Simon Magus, 
and the more advanced followers of 
Cerinth, the permission of permiscu- 
ous intercourse with women, Anti- 


+ So Stier renders it: “‘ Die heilige Intoleranz gegen alle Bésen.” ‘ Reden des Herrn 


Jesu vom Himmel her.” 1868, p. 113. 


t So also Stier in loc. cit., p. 114. “Der Text redet fur die Zeit in welcher es noch 
wahre Apostel gab, von falscher wie das N.T. sie mehrfach uns kennen lehrt, wie der 
zumeist mit ihnen geplagte Paulus, Z. B. schon Apostg. 20 29 sie fur Ephesus 


kommen sah.” 
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nomism or release of all legal restraint; 
idolatry and freedom to eat of things 
offered to idols. This account is con- 
firmed by subsequent Fathers; by 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and Eusebius, but has been doubted 
and rejected by many modern criti 

who by a questionable exegeti 

operation interpret the name symbo- 
lically, as being equivalent to the 
Hebrew Balaam, which is from Baal- 
am, a ruler of the people, Graecized by 
vucog victory, and Aaog a people, and 
thus fortify the theory by appeal- 
ing to the subsequent verses 14 and 
15, where Balaam taught Balac to 
cast a stumbling block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols, and to commit fornica- 
tion. “So hast thou (Pergamos) them 
that hold the doctrine of the Nicolai- 
tanes.” This clearly identifies the 
teaching of the two sects, but scarcely 
justifies the symbolical interpretation 
first started since the days of Vitringa 
and Mosheim.* There can be no 
question that the name was well 
understood by the Churches in Asia ; 
that the sect was a real one, and that 


the symbolism is only a modern 
creation. The doctrines are in keep- 
ing with all we have seen prevalent 
in Ephesus, and the whole of Asia 
Minor, an Antinomian love of free 
living, based upon natural licentious- 


ness, which in pagan times found vent 
in the orgies and licentious ceremo- 
nies in the Asiatic rituals. The same 
vices were practised at Pergamos, and 
at Thyatira, where the “woman 
J casa ” seduced the Christians to 
fornication, and to eat things sacri- 
ficed to idols ; and it receives confir- 
mation from Old Testament history. 
The Israelites committed the ve 
same vices in the archaic times allud- 
ed to by the apostlein his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, who we may con- 
clude were guilty of the same enormi- 
ties far back even in the lifetime of 
Moses, when Israel abode in Shittim, 
and the people did commit whoredom 
with the daughters of Moab, sacri- 
ficed to their false gods, and did eat 
and bow down to them, and the ven- 
eance of God is denounced there as 
ere—“Take all the heads of the 
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pam and hang them up before the 
rd inst the sun ;” and here— 
“ Behold I will cast her (Jezebel) into 
a bed, and them that commit adultery 
with her into great tribulation .. . 
I will kill her children with death ;” 
no symbolical representation, but an 
actual vice and a real punishment. 

We cannot conclude better than by 

uoting the words of Dollinger, who 
Souniibe the Nicolaites as “a Gnostic 
and Antinomistic sect, who recom- 
mended accommodation with heathen 
idolatry, and did not hesitate to eat 
the sacrifice offered to the gods after 
they had been purified by exorcism, 
and who permitted amongst them- 
selves a common possession of wo- 
men.” 

And now, in conclusion, what re- 
mains of all this magnificent city, this 
high seat of ancient culture, and of 
that Temple, the seventh wonder of 
the old world ? only a few fragments. 
Inthe distance, as the traveller stands 
upon the waste site of Ephesus, he 
sees a small Turkish village, and in 
that village there is a deserted Turk- 
ish mosque, some of the pillars of 
which were taken from the Church of 
St. John, when the Mussulmans des- 
troyed it in the fifteenth century. 
This church originally was a small 
one according to Procopius, but the 
Emperor Justinian rebuilt it on a 
scale of splendour equal to the one 
he had built at Constantinople. 

The present state of Ephesus is 
thus described by an investigator :— 
“The few vestiges of the theatre al- 
luded to in the Acts of the Apostles, 
are on the further side of Mount 
Prion ; going out from the theatre 
you come to a narrow valley which 
divides Mount Prion from Corissus ; 
within the valley you find broken 
columns and pieces of marble, with 
vestiges of an Odeum in the slope of 
Prion. Beyond the Odeum the val- 
ley opens gradually into the plain of 
Aiasluck. Keeping round by Prion 
you meet with vestiges of buildings, 
and come to the remains of a large 
edifice. This was the gymnasium. 
Behind these remains is a morass, 
which was once the city port, where 
both Greek and Roman ships har- 


* For a thorough investigation see Stuart, ‘‘ Commentary on the Apocalypse.” Edin, 


1847. 
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boured. Opposite to the portico of 
the stadium is a vacant quadrangular 
space, with many bases of columns 
and marble fragments. Here pro- 
bably was the market-place, and here 
and there is a heap of fragments of 
some prostrate temple; and near the 
entrance of Ephesus from Aiasluck are 
vaults of several sepulchres, and 
others along the slope of Corissus, 
which proves that the Ephesians 
buried within the city.” . 

The eeneaiens Society bids fair 
to throw much light upon the original 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, and by 
this means upon the origin of their my- 
thology. I will mention afew results 
brought forward at a recent meeting 
by Mr. Hyde Clark, which are very 
interesting. The original inhabitants 
of the whole of Western Asia were 
iron-workers and smelters, who can 
be traced from the time of Xenophon 
back into the most remote antiquity, 
theyarementioned by himas Khalubes 
whoworked the mountains in Pontus ; 
even in modern travels the travellers 
still find people engaged in this 
neighbourhood in smelting iron with 
charcoal. They were devotees of the 
goddess Cybele. Another race was 
the Dactyls or Finger men, who 
according to Sophocles were the in- 
ventors of iron; they are spoken of 
in history as being the priests of 
Cybele, and from them came two 
other well known races, the Kuretes 
and Korybantes, who, according to the 
tradition of Ephesus worked the 
neighbouring mountains. To this day 
the smelting is still carried on. These 
great smelting populations were crea- 
tors of much of the mythology of 
Asia Minor; they were hill tribes, 
and continually subject to the differ- 
ent victors who conquered the coun- 
tries where their mountains were 
situated. Whoever took ion 
of the port and citadel of Ephesus 
received the tribute exacted from 
these miners. 

We have mentioned in one part of 
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this investigation that theriver Selinus 
produced some very choice fish, which 
the people in the neighbourhood pre- 
served and sold in the markets of 
Ephesus ; the Greeks were fond of 
these fish, and the Romans who were 

reat gluttons have handeddown their 
ame to us in many passages of 
their poets ; they were the delight of 
the Roman feasting tables; in fact, 
judging from the enthusiastic praises 
which ~~ as Horace and others, 
lavished upon these delicacies, we 
cannot help thinking that the Romans 
did not in their heroism neglect 
cookery ; for we know that as they 
sent to Asia for Selinusian fish and 
Chian wine, so one of their principal 
motives for the conquest of England 
was to secure the delicious oysters 
caught by the soldiers off the Kentish 
coast, of which we hear so much in 
the poets and satirists of that period. 
But as regards Ephesus the Selinusian 
fish are still taken and preserved by 
the people to this day. 

e have therefore in Asia Minorthe 
cradle of earlyGentile Christianity, and 
the theatre of the labours of St. John 
and St. Paul, there is much yet to be 
learned from the history and mytho- 
logy of those places to illustrate the 
labours of these great Apostles, and 
we have endeavoured to offer a small 
contribution by way of preamble. 

In fact the relicts of the Seven 
Churches as they lie before us at 
present, are a living evidence of the 
prophetical value and inspiration of 
that much questioned book of the 

lypse. To Ephesus was said 
will come quickly and will remove 
thy candle-stick out of thy place;” 
and Ephesus has vanished, only a 
few broken pillars and fragments of 
mosaic work remain of a great city 
whose magnificence seduced Antony 
from glory ; which was the high seat 
of Eastern Greek civilization, and 
outvied Athens in great men and 
splendid architecture. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Anp in doubt she was left some 
days longer, even after the arrival 
of the yacht, and she was glad she 
had said nothing about his speech 
to her aunt, as it was evident he had 
forgotten all about it, when one 
morning, just as she was sitting down 
to breakfast, a note was brought her 
from him himself, saying that he 
hoped she had not forgotten all 
about the sail, that it was to take 
place that day, and they all hoped 
she could join them, mentioning the 
hour of starting, which was almost 
immediately, begging her to ~ 
plenty of wraps, as it would be col 
on the water, and adding at the end 
that Lady Arthur Seton would act as 
chaperone to the party. 

arjory, as usual, in two minds of 
mingled fear and pleasure, hastily 
‘swallowed her breakfast, and then 
rushed to attire herself in a new suit 
of serge, just come from the 
famous Beachhaven tailor,in which 
she looked fit for any emergency, and 
then, with a fond farewell of her little 
aunt, who disclaimed any idea of 
loneliness in her joy at her darling’s 


amusement, made her way as fast as in 


she could to the “ Strand House.” 
There she found Lord Montfort 
ready equipped and waiting. He 
made no remark on her arrival far- 
ther than to say he hoped she had 
brought a warm cloak, as the wind 
had changed, and was likely to blow 
pretty fresh out at sea. Marjory re- 
plied that she had, and then George. 
the sisters, and little white dog, joined 
them. 
its being of the party, or at the ex- 
traordinary appearance of his little 
mistresses, one of whom wearing a hat 
composed of an owl stuffed whole 
and whose steady glass eyes seemed 
to fixanyone who ventured tolook into 
the bright little ones underneath, and 
the other a hedgehog, whose snout 
seemed equally to bid defiance to all 
who approached its wearer. The rest 
of their costume was of serge, elabo- 
rately trimmed with braid and 
sailors’ buttons, and finished off with 
bright scarlet handkerchiefs tied in 
ilor’s-knots round their necks. 


o one seemed surprised at li 


Marjory thought she had never 
seen anything so funny, but of course 
kept her thoughts to herself, and fol- 
lowed them in silence to the pretty 
boat manned with bronzed-faced 
tars, in blue jackets and scarlet caps, 
who sat leaning on their oars, wait- 
ing to conduct them out to sea, where 
the Violet was anchored. 

Just as they reached the boat, Lord 
Montfort turned round abruptly, and 
said to Marjory : 

“ Our chaperone’s on board. I ho 
you're not uneasy going so far with- 
out one.” 

Marjory only smiled, and said 
“No,” then gave him her hand to 
help her into the boat, which done, he 
made his way to the other end, and 
settled himself to steer, remarkin 
at the same time to George that he’ 
better sit between “the children ” 
and keep them quiet, as they might 
upset the boat. This seemed rather a 
necessary precaution, as their excite- 
ment was by this time running high, 
between their delight at the cruise 
for their own sakes and pleasure 
that “Baby” was to have a share 


it. 
“Oh! there they are,” said Lou, 
poomernats jump up, only that George 


rmly held her down—“there’s Sir 
Edward waiting for us himself, stand- 
ing actually, instead of sitting, and 
there’s Helena all in violet—how 
pretty '—and a glazed hat, with 
* Violet” on it. ho are the rest, 
George ?” 
ot harlie Barrington, as large as 
e ? 


“ Oh, I see him, the dear little fat 
a, 3 
_ “Young Folliet—one of ours, just 
joined—and Ralph Harvey, in the 
Blues, whom you all know.” 

“Oh, what fun—is young Folliet 
TTT een at aanhnad 

“A very g y, indeed—wild 
about cricket—but here we are.” 

“ A la bonheur,” said a sleepy voice 
above their heads. “I thought you 
were never aa. Lady Lou.” 

“ You thought that really, Sir Ed- 
ward!” said Lou, looking up with her 
brightest smile. 

















“I was afraid so ; but what’s that 
— thing you’ve got on your 


“ T’'ll tell you in a minute,” said she, 
bursting into a merry laugh. 

“ Come, do be quick, Lou,” said the 
lady, in a voice as sleepy as her 
brother’s, but higher and more nasal, 
and to whom Marjory had been in- 
troduced as “ Lady Arthur Seton.” 

“Tm coming, Helena,” and then 
bounding up the stairs, embraced her. 
“How do you do, dear Helena. Oh, 
Mr. Barrington, there you are. I’m 
so glad to see you.” Then followed 
more greetings and introductions, 
and after that the four ladies were 
seated, on cushions on the deck, most 
of the gentlemen gathered round 
them ; the vessel weighed anchor, and 
with flapping sails and sidelong mo- 
tion, bounded forward—and laughin 
and talking then began with rea 
vigour. 

arjory, being a stranger, felt any- 
thing but happy or comfortable in the 
group ; she envied the brightness and 
the merriment of the little girls, and 
would have given—she did not know 
how much—to be like them, vapid as 
they were, and not like her own 
aie dull self—a self more stupid 
and dull than usual amongst these 
thoughtless, giddy ones, most of them 
well known to each other, and con- 
sidering her, no doubt, an interloper 
and a bore. This very feeling pre- 
vented her doing anything to make 
it better, so she was left very much 
to herself and her own observations, 
which, if she had not felt so shy and 
strange, would have furnished her 
with a good deal of amusement. 
Lady Lou’s conversation with Sir 
Edward, who had managed to slip in 
by her side, was enough to keep any 
one amused; then Flossy and Mr. 
Barrington, Lady Arthur and George 
formed another merry group, Lor 
Montfort stationing himself at the 
helm, talked to no one; Mr. Folliet 
ailing his cricket—fell back upon 
sails and rigging, and Ralph Harvey 
lay at full length on the deck, a 
sketch-book before him, in which he 
appeared to be idly sketching the 

y, throwing in an occasional word 
now and then to one or another. 

No one amongst them struck Mar- 
jory particularly in any way son 


the last mentioned. y ur 
was thin, and high bred looking, with 
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a passive, handsome face. Her 
brother’s was not handsome, nor did 
he bear the marks of such high breed- 
ing as she did, but he had more in 
the face, and looked withal a perfect 
gentleman. Mr. Barrington, fat and 
short, and with a face of unfailing 
good-humour, seemed a favourite with 
everyone. Mr. Folliet, tall, fair, and 
thorough-bred looking, nothing more 
that Marjory could discover ; but Mr. 
Ralph Harvey was a pear of another 
tree altogether ; that she could see at 
a glance. His beauty alone was 
enough to strike a cursory observer. 
But not thatalone. There was a look 
about those dark, dreamy, half-closed 
eyes, shining out from under their 
heavy lids, that seemed to fascinate 
you in spite of yourself, and draw you 
towards them—a sort of magnetic 
attraction that Marjory had read of, 
but never seen as yet. The rest of 
the dark face--closely-shaven, but 
for the pointed, black moustaches 
covering the short upper lip—-was 
beautiful as were the eyes, but want- 
ing somehow in their look of power 
—the chin falling short off, instead of 
curving outward, which caused a 
want of harmony in the whole, and 
gave Marjory, in spite of its marvel- 
lous beauty, a sense of dissatisfaction 
not quite accountable to herself. 
The figure was unusually tall, but 
lithe and agile rather than robust ; 
and as he lay there, stretched at full 
length on the deck, his cap thrown off, 
his dark curly hair shining in the 
sun, his hand shading his eyes, thus 
throwing them even into darker 
shadow, Marjory thought that never, 
except in some old Spanish picture, 
had she seen anything like it. Such 

could she have fancied some weird 
enchanter of old ; such, some black 
armed knight ; such—and thisseemed 
nearest truth— a Mephistopheles ; but 
if so, a Mephistopheles who would 
win the game by fascination, aided by 
a pointed sneer or two, hardly by a 
long-drawn system, such as Goethe’s 
fiend, the face lacking the power and 
strength of will for such a course of 
action. He took but little part in the 
conversation going on around him— 

life seemed just then pleasanter taken 
in a state of calm repose, but Marjory 
could see he listened sometimes, for 
once, at the mention of a personage, 


wrapped as yet in mystery to her, she 
co ge and tried to 
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catch each word they said without 
being observed by others. The words 
that startled him first were ad- 
dressed carelessly by Lady Arthur to 
Flossy. 

“And, Flossy, where’s your little 
German cousin? I can’t remember 
the name.” 

“Tda von der Liihe, do you mean ? 
but she’s not my cousin, I’m thank- 
ful to say ; Montfort and Agnes may 
claim that happiness.” 

“Yes, dear, I know, don’t excite 
yourself, but tell me where she is.” 

“With Mrs. Leighton ‘ pour le mo- 
ment,’ but with poor us, I’m afraid, 
to-morrow or next day.” 

“ Oh, really, and what are you going 
to do with her?” 

“Don’t ask me, ask her cousin and 
rotector, Montfort, over there ; but 
"d advise you not, all the same.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because—oh, because I don't 

know. He doesn’t like it.” 

“But why ? he’s not in love with 
her, is he? 

“ Hush, he’ll hear you.” 

“Not he ; he’s far too busy guiding 
us over the dancing waters.” 

“Lady Arthur growing poetical !” 
cried out little Mr. Barrington. 

“ And why shouldn’t she ? we’re on 
a very poetical subject, aren’t we, 
Flossy ?” 

“ Not that I can see ; there’s noth- 
ing poetical about Montfort in a thick 
serge suit, rolling round a wheel, with 
a face like grim death.” 

“No, you silly child, it’s not that,” 
said Lady Arthur, laughing ; “ but 
about his ‘tendresse’ for this wild 
little cousin of his.” 

“ But I don’t know anything about 
his ‘tendresses.’ He has none that 
I can see. He’s constituted himself 
her champion, that’s all, and I wish 
he hadn’t, for she’s the plague of 
Lou's and my life.” 

During the former part of this con- 
versation Ralph Harvey, it was evi- 
dent to Marjory, had been listening 
with an eagerness only half suppressed, 
and now she was certain she heard a 
faint sigh, as if of relief, and the 
painful attitude of attention was 
somewhat relaxed; but still, as long 
as this mysterious ‘Ida’ formed the 
topic of conversation, he listened 
with the deepest attention, though 
to other eyes he appeared intent 
on sketching something or other— 
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ee the group before him—but 
arjory, who as we have seen, from 
her position of stranger, had time for 
thought and observation, believed 
that it was a mere excuse to save him- 
self talking and facilitate listening. 

“You don’t like Mademoiselle Ida 
that’s plain,” said Charlie Barring- 
ton 


“Because they’re both afraid of 
her,” said George. 

“ Oh, delicious,” said Charlie, “I 
don’t believe she’s as big as either of 


“But what has that to say to it?” 
said Flossy. “We can’t box each 


other, you know.” 

“Oh you don’t, don’t you? I would 
though, the next time she frightened 
me ” 


Marjory could pletely see a quiet 
sneer creep over the handsome dark 
face at these words. 

“Oh, how ridiculous you are, Mr. 
Barrington! You get more silly each 
time I meet you.” 

“Thanks, Lady Flossy, you’re so 
kind. Nothing pleases me better, I 
assure you, than being ridiculous for 
your amusement.” 

“Oh, how touching,” said Lady 
Arthur, in her languid tones. 

“Isn't it?’ said Flossy. “But we 
all know what his compliments are 
worth.” 

“As much as‘any other man’s,’ 
now aren’t they, Lady Flossy ?” 

“Perhaps even more s0,” 
George. 

“Oh, now don’t puzzle us,” said 
Lady Arthur. “You asked me where 
Arthur Was,” she said, turning to 
George, “he’s at home with baby.” 

“Oh, what a good papa !” 

“Tsn’t he? only you know he 
doesn’t like sailing, and I do, and 
baby doesn’t like it—or I couldn’t 
take him, rather—so it was much 
better to leave them to take care of 
each other on dry land at home.” 

“Oh, much better ; but how does 
he like it ?” 

“ Which, baby or Arthur ?” 

“Oh, Arthur. I didn’t know babies 
had any likes or dislikes. I thought 
they were only putty and bubbles.” 

“Oh, what an idea, Mr. Mortimer ! 
Mine’s! more though, you should hear 
him scream when he’s not pleased. 
“How pleasant for papa!” replied 


George. 
“Oh, he doesn’t mind it—at least 


said 
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he likes it better than being sick at 
sea.” 


“T wonder which I should like 
best ; but how did he ever let you 
go without him ?”’ 

** Because he’s such a dear, good, 
obliging husband. I just said I was 
going off in Ned’s yacht, and he said 

Very well, dear.’” 

“ How kind!” 

“Wasn't it? and he looked so down 
in the mouth at my going, poor 
fellow—but he gave me this beautiful 
serge suit, all the same, to make me 
look nice.” 

“Upon my word he’s a trump. 
Does he write every day to console 
himself ?” 

“ How can he when I shouldn’t get 
the letter? I got one here, at Beach- 
haven, I mean, and he says he is 
getting on pretty well, and had 

aster Arthur down at meals in his 
high chair to keep him company.” 

“What a touching picture !” said a 
soft, low voice in her ear. 

“Oh, Colonel Harvey, were you 
listening all the time? I thought 
you were sketching.” 

“Can't one do both, my lady?” 
said he, looking up at her from under 
thé heavy, half-closed lids. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I don’t 
know anything about sketching. We 
leave all that to the little German, 
don’t we, Flossy ?” 

Her face was turned away as she 
said this, or she might have seen the 
start he gave, but he made no answer, 
and returned again to hissketch-book, 
evidently not inclined for further 
conversation. Marjory wondered, 
feeling certain she held a link in the 
chain of some romance in her hands, 
and curious to know if others held 
any part of it too. 

. But what was Lou doing all this 
time? Not silent or seeret, of 
that we may be certain. No, quite 
the yong she was making the 
very best of her time talking and 
chaffing the proverbially lazy Sir 
Edward Ashton, flirting with him, 
some people may have said, but of 
that we may judge by the following 
specimen of their conversation :— 

7 Lou, I wish you'd take 
that miserable ae off your head,” 
in a very lazy voice from Sir Edward. 

“My hedgehog! Not I, indeed, 
I love him better than almost any- 
thing in the world.” 
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“ Better than ‘ baby?” 

“Oh, no, not better than my dar- 
ling pet lamb ‘baby.’ Isn’t he beau- 
tiful, Sir Edward ?” 

“Yes, he’s a nice little beast.” 

“Don’t call him a beast—he’s not 
a beast.” 

“ What is he—a Christian ?”’ 

“Tm sure I like him a great deal 
better than many Christians.” 

“Not better than me, I hope.” 

“T didn’t know you were one.” 

“Now that’s very unkind. Just 
because I didn’t admire your ugly 
hedgehog, and called your dog a beast 
—but I’m very sorry.” 

‘“*T hope you are.” 

“Tam indeed. I’m ready to call 
‘baby’ an angel if you like.’ 

“So he is, the little treasure.” 

“So he is--shall we both pet him 
together? And now please tell me 
about the hedgehog, was he a pet 
too ?” 

“Oh, no. I found him in a trap 
dead, poor little thing, so I took him 
home and wanted to have him 
stuffed, and then some one told me 
to have him made into a hat instead, 
and so I did, and isn’t he nice? Look 
at his dear little snout.” 

“ Quite beautiful,” said he, looking 
straight into Lou’s eyes. 

“But you’re not looking at him.” 


ss = ” ; 
ie 0, you're looking at something 
e » 


“Perhaps I am ; he’s too high for 
me to see without sitting up.” 

“Well, sit up at once, and don’t 
be so awfully lazy.” 

™ But I'm so comfortable just where 


am. 

“ But I don’t like you to be comfort- 
able.” 

**T’m so sorry.” 

“No, it makes you so stupid. I 
shall just take my hedgehog off, and 
make him stare at you to rouse you 


p. 

“Oh, please, don’t, for I’m really 
quite afraid of him.” 

“But you said a few minutes ago 
you wished I would take ‘the miser- 
able thing off,’ ” imitating his sleepy 
tones. 7 

“So I do, if you’d put him in the 
sea.” 

“And go without any hat at all, 
and lose my pet into the bargain ? 
Thank you, Sir Edward.” 

“Oh, no, I'd lend you a little 
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scarlet sailor’s ca) 
would suit you c 


P 


of my own that 
ingly for the 


resent.” 

“ And what for the future ?” 

“T’m just coming to that only you 
won’t let me. You take one up so 
“ Well, well, don’t preach.” 
“Patience, Lad. u, patience, 


little girls should learn patience to- 
wards their elders.” 

“Well, that's good. If you scold 
me any more Ill just get up and run 
away.” 

“You can’t—you'll fall.” 

“ No, I shan’t,” said she, beginning 


to rise. ; 

“ Oh, please don’t,” said he, laying 
his hand on her arm, “and Pll not 
preach or scold any more, but tell 
about the future at once. I wish I 
could tell all the future so easily,” 
said he, in a low voice, looking into 
her face. 

Whether she understood that part 
or not does not appear. Perhaps she 
did, for her eyes fell for a moment, 
though she only said, ‘‘ Well, do go 
on, and don’t dream.” 

“Well, when I go to Scotland I'll 
shoot you a nice little blackcock, 
with pretty bright eyes and dear 


little beak, and have it mounted and 
all into the very prettiest and most 
fascinating little hat you ever saw.” 

“Oh, that'll be very nice; but,” 
looking down at him in the most 
bewitching manner under her eyes, 
“ mayn’t I keep my poor little hedge- 
hog, too ?” 

* You shall. You shall do any- 
thing you like when you ask for it in 
that way.” , 

“Oh, thanks. I really like a 
very much indeed for that, Sir Ed- 
ward.” 

* And I really like you very much 
indeed, Lady Lou, for saying that. 
But, now that we're such great 
friends, oughtn’t we to have some 
luncheon ?” : 

“Well, go and order it.” 

“Oh, no; I never go and order 
anything ; it’s too much trouble. 
Charlie, please go and see about 
luncheon.” 

“Well, that’s cool, I must say,” 
said Lady Lou; “how awfully lazy 
you are. I don’t know how you ever 
took the trouble of fighting for your 
country, and yet I believe you did.” 
“ Yes, I believe 1 did; but I don’t 
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know how on earth I managed it. 
You see it took so much out of me, 
I’ve had to rest ever since.” 

“Oh, dear me, poor fellow! My 
poor blackcock runs a very bad 
chance if that’s the way.” 

“Oh, I shall just pluck up energy 
to shoot him.” 

“ And heaps more all the autumn, 
and one thousand foxes all jthe 
winter.” 

“Not foxes, Lady Lou; we dont 
shoot foxes, you know, we only hunt 
them.” 

“Oh, of course, I’m not as great a 
fool as I look. Does Montfort hear ? 
I shall catch it if he does.” 

For saying we shoot 


“No ; but for talking slang.” 

“Messieurs et mesdames sont 
servis,” said Charlie Barrington, ap- 
pearing at that instant on deck, and 
making a bow to the assembled com- 


pany. 

“ That is being a good fellow,” said 
Sir Edward. “Come, Lady Lou.” 

“TI thought I was to fall if I 
walked about,” said she. 

“Oh, that was if you walked by 
yourself. Now I’m going to take 
care of you,” said he, giving her his 
hand and guiding her gently along. 
“Tm afraid you must ail manage as 
you can,” he said to the others ; “my 
stairs are too narrow to admit of 
taking each other down in the ap- 
proved London fashion. Charlie, 
settle them all, like a good fellow.” 

And Charlie did settle them all, 
and helped them all to the very best 
of his ability, seeming to have twenty 
pair of hands, and as many eyes for 
the occasion. 

Though luncheon ought to make 
everyone happy and at ease, in 
Marjory’s case it signally failed in 
doing either—in fact, she was even 
more shy than before, as then she 
could sit still, and at least do 
nothing but answer a question or 
twoevery now and then, as to whether 
she liked sailing, if she was comfort- 
able, if she’d been long at Beach- 
haven, &c.; but now she was re- 

uired to do something more than 
this, namely, to use her knife and 
fork and try to eat, which last she 
had to do, whether she liked or not, 
as little Mr. Barrington was con- 
tinually loading her plate with 
eatables, and would take no excuse 
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for their not disappearing, except the 
one, that she was feeling ill, which 
was worse than anything else, as it 
fixed the eyes of the whole room 
upon her, and made her feel ready to 
sink into the sea for shame ; so that 
the luncheon, all things considered, 
was not a very happy meal to her, 
and return to the deck, when it 
arrived, was looked upon rather in 
the light of a release. 

But was it so in reality? Hardly, 
as during the last hour the wind had 
risen considerably, and was blowing 
more than a little fresh by this time. 
This event, hailed with delight by 
the rest of the party, raising their 
spirits even higher than before, was 
no matter of rejoicing to poor Mar- 
jory, who, as they dashed along at 
full speed, shipping not a little sea, 
and already, according to her idea, 
more than half way in the foaming 
water, felt, as she had never been in 
such a predicament before, anything 
but happy, and really very much 
frightened as to what would happen 
next, and too shy to ask anyoue for 
information on the subject. So it 
went on for a long, long time, she 
thought, getting worse instead of 
better, the noise increasing, the waves 
increasing, the slant increasing, when 
at last she felt it was coming to such 
a pitch she must ask someone some- 
thing, trying to frame a question in 
as rational a | as possible, so 
as to obtain comfort, placing her- 
self, at the same time, in a light 
as little ridiculous as possible, when 
she felt that some one was approach- 
ing, that the puff of a cigar was waft- 
ing near her, and then that some one 
stooped down and looked into her 
face, and said, ‘‘ Why are ag sittin 
here all by yourself? I’m afrai 


_— not very happy. What is 
it > 


At other times the sound of that 
voice had inspired a feeling of fear, 
and of pleasure also. Now, as she 
looked into his gentle, pitying face, 
and saw him bending over her, sg 
strong and yet so kind, it was quite 
different. The fear of him was all 
gone, and a sense of safety and — 
tection seemed to take its place 
instead. She looked up at him and 
tried to smile ; but the long-endured 
loneliness, mingled with her ever- 
increasing terrors, had quite un- 
manned her, and it was all she could 
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do to keep the tears away, and try 
to steady her voice to answer his 
questions. 

“What is it, Miss Graham?” he 
said again. 

“ Don’t laugh at me,” she managed 
to say, with a trembling voice; “ but 
is there any danger ?” 

He did not laugh at her, but took 
the greatest pains to assure her there 
was none. - 

“Really there is only a fresh 
breeze, which we yachting people 
love. You mustn’t be frightened, I 
assure you there’s no danger. Won't 
you believe me ?” 

“T'll try,” said Marjory. 

“You must really. ut let me 
make you more comfortable ; you’re 
quite cold and wretched. Dear me, 
this'll never do,” as he saw how she 
trembled. “I’m going to wrap you 
up, and make you quite bapp and 
comfortable in two minutes. lama 
your shawl ?” 

“Over there ; but I can’t reach it.” 

“But Ican. Poor thing! It was 
too bad to let you be so frightened 
and perished. There,” and he wrapped 
the warm shawl round her as if he’d 
been a woman, and put his railway 
rug over her knees, got another 
cushion for her to lean against, and 
made her really comfortable in no 
time, then surveyed his work with 
great satisfaction. “There, that’s 
something like it. You're happier 
now, aren’t you ? 

“Oh, yes,” said Marjory, “ if it 
only wouldn’t slant so dreadfully.” 

“But [I assure you, Miss Graham, 
that’s all right,” he answered quite 
gravely. “ You mustn’t mind it.” 

“Oh, it’s only my stupidity ; but I 
feel as if we should go over alto- 
gether.” 

“Oh, but really there’s no fear of 
that,” said he, sitting down beside 
her. “I’m going to stay here and 
take care of you, and, if you’re 
frightened, you’ve nothing to do but 
seize hold of my arm. Do you hear, 
now ?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, feeling al- 
ready a little more reassured, and 
wondering in herself how the same 
man, usually so short and abrupt, 
and apparently so engrossed with 
other things, could suddenly have 
become so kind and gentle, treatin 
her as if she’d been a frightene 
child, and he her protector, and half 
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unconsciously to herself she felt the 
strange fascination, and began to look 


at things in a far ‘brighter light, 
though the vessel stillslanted terribly, 
the wind blew just as much, the 
waves dashed, and the sails rattled 
furiously. 

“Now we're all right, aren’t we ? 
Do you mind my smoking? By the 
way—now I come to think of it—I 
ought to have asked you that 
before.’ 

“Oh, but I really don’t mind it— 
I’ve lived too much abroad for that.” 

“Ah! you've lived in Germany, I 
think you said.” 

How did he know? Marjory 
thought ; she had never told him ; 
but she only answered : 

“Yes ; I lived there a long time.” 

“ How did you like that ?’ 

“ Oh, very, very much. Were you 
ever there ?” 

“Yes. I took a fancy, when I’d 
finished with Oxford, to try a few 
months at a German university, to 
see i sort of place z a“ an get 
up the lan e properly. I’m 
I did a" itil . 

Marjory wondered why he laid the 
stress on the word now, and then the 
thought struck her it might have 
something to do with the mysterious 
“Tda,” and she longed more than 
ever to hear about her, and hoped 
he might say something ; but he did 
not, remarking next that a German 
university was a curious sort of a 
place on the whole. 

“Tshould think so—a great change 
from Oxford.” 

“Yes; there’s such a different 
tone there altogether ; but I’m glad 
I tried it : there’s no so good a way 
of studying the manners and cus- 
toms and language of a people as 
that. You learn more in a month 
or two in that way than in a year of 
ordinary tourist life—not that I mean 
you were a mere tourist ; I think you 
said you went for education.” 

Here it was again. Had he been 
listening that day when she thought 

im engrossed with his newspaper ? 
It. must have been so ; how other- 
wise did he seem to know all about 
her conversation? He might have 
heard it from Agnes, certainly, but 
then why did he say—* I think you 
said,” as if he heard it himself. 
The thought brought up the ready 
blush. 
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“ Yes, we did go for education,” 
she answered ; “but I’m afraid we 
were only English tourists, as we 
knew mostly English, and very few 
Germans, at least my people did—we 
were in the school-room.” 

“Yes; but if you had a German 
governess there, oe learnt her ways 
of looking at things,and she must 
have taught you something of the 
spirit of the language and country; so 
it comes to pretty much thesame thing 
in the end. You could hardly live 
with the ‘Bonner Studenten,’ you 
know—you were safer with your 
governess.” 

This was said in his own dry, grave 
way, as if it was not the least of 
an odd remark ; but it made Marjory 
laugh outright. 

“ Ah! I’m glad to hear you laugh 
at last,” he said ; “but why do you 
laugh just now %?” 

* At your thinking I cowld study 
with the ‘ Bonner Studenten,’ ” said 
Marjory, laughing quite heartily by 
this time—“ they were such very 
odd, wild people.” 

“So they were ; therefore, I think 
I remarked you were safer away from 
them, with your good, sweet, quiet 
‘Fraulein.’ But wasshe good and quiet, 
though ? for sometimes the German 
type of female excellence is curious, 
a little different to our conventional 
English ideas.” 

“ Oh, but she was really very nice, 
so clever and so deep ; bat her ideas 
certainly were something not exactly 
what English people usually hold.” 

“* No; they certainly look at things 
in an altogether different light. It’s 
an interesting study, very. Ilikethe 
Germans, though, with all their wild- 
ness and dreaminess and talk and 
inaction : it’s a pleasant change after 
English rapidity.” 

“T haven’t heard many English- 
men say that,” said Marjory—* they 
always look down on them and abuse 
them, till I am quite angry.” 

“Oh, that’s just because"they only 
look on the surface of things. Your 
common run of English tourist merely 
runs through the country, abusing 
everything because it’s not English. I 
always wonder why he left England at 
all, par parenthesé ; he storms against 
the food, the drink, the smells, the 
unpunctuality, and the whole Ger- 
man nation. Now, I always think 
that such a pity; it’s such a far bet- 

28 
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ter plan to take the food and drink, 
and try to make the best of it ; you 
can always get something decent, so 
long as it’s not horse or fox, which 
don’t often appear, you know your- 
self. Thenastothe ‘balmy odours,’ stop 
at Johann Maria Farina’s, and invest 
_ a certain amount of thalers in his 
far-famed eau de Cologne, and you'll 
be all right in that case, too ; then 
don’t expect anything ever to start 
till about three-quarters of an hour 
after it is announced, and so come 
provided = sare and news- 
apers, and plenty of cigars—or a 
ittle bit of stitching, if a lady, and 
then don’t storm at the whole Ger- 
man nation, but make friends with 
them instead—you’ll have plenty of 
opportunity when you're waiting; and 
so you'll come to learn their character 
and ideas and mode of life, which 
really in the end repays one far bet- 
ter, to say the least of it, than 
stamping every one of them as stupid 
villains, which is sure, in the long 
run, to make them so. You're not 
frightened now, Miss Graham?’ he 
said, turning to her quite abruptly, 
and in the same breath, as if that 
was the upshot of the whole ques- 
tion. 

“No,” she answered, “I’m not 
frightened now.” 

“ That’s all right, and we’re agreed 
about the Germans, arn’t we ?’ 

“Indeed we are,” Marjory an- 
swered warmly. 

“Better and better. 
we've become quite fast friends to- 
day. It’s kind of you to forgive 
me though, after having taken such 
bad care of you before; you're 
quite sure you're not angry with me 
now ?” 

“ Quite sure,” she answered, blush- 
ing under his earnest gaze. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. 
“ And here we are just arrived.” 

“ Must we get into a boat now ?” 
said Marjory. 

“Yes; but that won’t frighten 
you. I’m going to take care of you, 
you know, and I think I may be 
trusted now.” 

But all the same, it was not very 
pleasant, at least to Marjory. The 
two little girls seemed to have no fear 
on that or any other matter, and 


I declare 
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skipped from the rocking ladder into 
the rocking boat, as if it had been 
their own home, their only anxiety 
being for “baby ;’ but Marjory, 

uite unaccustomed to anything of 
the kind, could not be so expeditious 
in her movements as was necessa 
on the occasion, and so she hesitated 
a moment, giddy and trembling at 
the jump she ought to take, and 
addled by the different voices all 
calling to her at once. 

fs h, how am I to do it?” she 
said in a piteous voice half drowned 
by the wind. I—I—cannot.” 

When suddenly she heard some 
one saying : 

‘Don’t be frightened ; here—let 
me lift you ;” and then two stron 
arms were thrown round her, an 
she was lifted tenderly, as if she'd 
been a child, into a place of safety. 

She was greeted by cries of “Oh, 
dear, Miss Graham, how funny— 
think of your not being able to take 
that leap.” 

“T don’t think there’s anythin 
funny in a person being frightened, 
said their brother in a stern voice. 
“ You're sure you’re comfortable now, 
Miss Graham,” as he wrapped her 
closer in her shawl. “Don’t mind 
the boat plunging a little—there’s 
no danger ; we'll be there directly.” 

And in an incredibly short space 
of time they were there, and on the 
beach Marjory discovered a poor 
little black figure waiting for her, in 
terror that something had happened, 
and now hardly able to speak for 
gladness and thankfulness that her 
coring, wes safe. Marjory introduced 
Lord Montfort, who said at once how 
sorry he was she had been alarmed, 
and asked her would she not come 
in and rest at their house, which was 
close, but she declined. 

“Then let me send for a cab for 
you. Here, Thomas, go and call a 
cab immediately,” and he walked up 
himself with them and put them in, 
and stood at the door till they were 
safely off. 

And so ended Marjory’s day. Had 
it been happy or the reverse? Part, 
both ; but it was strange how, in her 
own meditations, the happy part: pre- 
ponderated, 
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Yes, in the meditations of that even- 
ing Marjory felt that the happiness 
aid preponderate. True that the 


happiness formed but a small part of bea 


that day’s events ; true that she had 
had loneliness, discomfort, and fear- 
fulness, all to encounter before reach- 
ing it, and when it was reached what 
was it after all? Not much ; a few 
kind words, a little careful solicitude, 
nothing more ; but yet, even that lit- 
tle was, in her eyes, happiness, and 
as such prized, valued, cherished, as 
something new and very pleasant, the 
first ray of sunshine in the sombre 
life, o _ bit of colour in the cold, 
andscape. 

ould it come again? She did 
not ask, she did not think ; the me- 
mory just then was quite enough. 
Her days after this went on as usual, 
the morning often passed with Lady 
Agnes, the rest of the day with her 
little aunt, rambling in the country, 
on the sea-shore, or on the rocks, 
musing, talking, or reading, as the 
fancy seized them. 

One morning, when sitting with 
Lady Agnes, a note was brought her, 
much to hersurprise, from Lady Mont- 
fort, mentioning that her yachting 
friends were to have a farewell din- 
ner with them the next evening, and 
asking her to be of the aot. This 
time Marjory accepted with less tre- 
pidation than usual, though when 
the eventful moment did arrive, her 
courage seemed to fail her as before. 
It was not so awful, though, as might 
have been imagined. She managed 
to arrive early and take up a quiet 
corner, where she might observe with- 
out being herself much noticed ; be- 
sides the party was not a stiff or for- 
mal affair, like those in town, or even 
in a country house. Here they were 
all in a state more or less of vegita- 
tion, therefore everything partook—as 
much as was possible where Lady 
Montfort was concerned, who went 
in for state as a normal part of her 
existence—of this same process. For 
instance, the dresses were “ demi- 

toilette ” in itself, no mean protection 
to Marjory, who, if she had been 
forced to appear in a long train of 
rustling silk, with neck and arms 

are, to encounter others in an 
equally stiff attire, would have felt 


herself unequal to the occasion. The 
dinner, too, was. 7.30 not 8, to admit 
of enjoying the fresh air later on the 
ch. This, too, was a something 
as it seemed to shadow forth a mo- 
ment of unfettered liberty, when all 
might move about and come and go 
in pairs, trios, or quartetts, or any 
other combination they thought fit, 
without that enforced two and two 
sitting still affair, which is so formid- 
able to natures such as Marjory’s. 

One ¥ one from her quiet nook 
she watched them enter, watched till 
the last appeared—Lord Montfort, 
who apologized for his want of punc- 
tuality, and then hastily rang the 
bell for dinner ; in doing so he passed 
close by her corner, and seeing her 
there merely shook hands with her, 
and then Fae on to Lady Arthur 
Seton. as it unnatural that Mar- 
jory should feel the least touch of 
disappointment at this greeting, and 
wish for even one little word of wel- 
come from his lips? She had hoped 
without acknowledging it scarcely to 
herself, that this would be a very 

leasant evening, and somehow this 
ginning went far to send her hopes 
away to the four winds of heaven. 
Silly this was, no doubt, but then so 
little knocks down hopefulness in 
natures such as hers. 

She had but little time to vex her- 
self, however, as at that instant a 
name caught her ear that turned her 
thoughts at once in another direction. 
It was only a remark front Lord 
Montfort, who, when dinner was an- 
nounced and he was about to offer 
his arm to Lady Arthur, turned round 
fora moment with his eye-glass in 
his eye, as if looking for some one, 
and said, “ Ida’s not here yet, I see. 
She’s coming to dinner, isn’t she ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Lady Mont- 
fort; “but you know she’s never 

unctual.° You're not going to wait 
or her, Montfort ?” 

“Oh! please don’t,” -said Lady 
Arthur ; “remember I’ve come across 
the water, am really starving.” 

Lord Montfort immediately offered 
her his arm without another word. 

So the mysterious Ida was in the 
house, and Marjory’s curiosity would 
soon in - be gratified. 

But what effect had the intelligence 
5 28 
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on another person inthe room? A 
dark-faced, dark-eyed man, leaning 
with his back against the window 
listening apparently to Lady Mont- 
fort’s commonplaces as if there were 
not such another woman in all the 
world—a manner, by the way, he 
adopted with all women, young 
or old, and which went further 
even than his beauty itself in 
making him the petted favourite 
that he was ; for if there is one thing 
more than another a woman loves 
it is the feeling that she is for the 
moment everything to the man who 
is talking to her. But what did this 
man feel at this intelligence? Mar- 
jory alone, of all those in the room, 
felt that in some way it concerned 
him, and anxiously she turned her 
eyes to catch a glimpse of his face, 
but ‘at the moment he had moved 
away to give hisarm to Lady Flossy, so 
whatever he felt it was lost upon her. 

Poor Marjory was then victimized 
to one of her greatest horrors in life’; 
a boy just joined the army, the young 
fellow devoted to cricket, Mr. Folliet 
—victimized for the whole of a long 
dinner ; truly her fate was appalling ; 
not that, so far as his outward man 
was concerned, there was anything in 
the least to appal anyone, however 
fastidious they might be; he was 
tall, he was fair, he was gentlemanly, 
and very Saxon ; but then to counter- 
balance that did he not only number 
twenty summers? Was he not only 
then three months in Her Majesty’s 
Foot Guards? and, worse than all, 
was he not devoted to cricket—cricket 
of all things of which Marjory knew 
least, and for conversation on which 
subject she now devoted herself with 
an energy worthy of a better cause. 
But all the same ; it was a very up- 
hill sort of proceeding, and she began 
to tremble as each question was an- 
swered and her own comments were 
being made, as to what in all the world 
she could say next, when her thoughts 
were suddenly turned in another 
direction by the opening of the door, 
and a little figure, unlike anything 
she had ever seen before, standing 
on the threshold surveying the com- 


Pet : 

This in a moment she surmised 
must be the mysterious Ida, and mys- 
terious in truth she looked standing 
there ; that tiny figure with its heavy 
masses of short dark hair, rising 
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from the full wide forehead and 
brightening as it rose till the ends 
seemed dipped in light ; the large, 
dark, lustrous eyes, so full of passion, 
depth, and poetry ; the olive face, 
with its carmine tinting ; the baby 
pouting lips, the childlike form, 
decked in purest white, with one 
large crimson rose-bud in the breast, 
another nestling in the hair ; a pic- 
ture truly beautiful and fair to look 
upon, but strange, nodoubt, and sad as 
strange—sad for the depths that that 
face revealed, a joy that might on 
earth be pain, a soul that must bring 
sorrow, a feeling that might end in 
agony, all centred in a form so small, 
so slight, so fragile, one trembled for 
the life before it. 

Something of all this Marjory felt 
as she looked upon the little figure 
standing in a flood of evening sun- 
light in the doorway, and so intent 
was she upon her, she failed to ob- 
serve the effect it produced upon the 
dark man sitting at her other side. 
If she had she would have seen him 
raise his heavy eyes a moment and 
fix them there, in that one instant 
seeing all he needed—for those eyes 
in one glance see more than others 
in a long-fixed gaze—then drop them 
again, and turn to give his whole at- 
tention to the lady by his side. 

The little figure at the door opened 
her eyes wide for a moment at the 
group before her; then, as Lady Mont- 
fort addressed some sharp remark up- 
on her late arrival, lifted her head 
high as a Queen, and sailed past 
them to a place next Lord Montfort, 
which he called her to occupy. 

“ Never mind, Ida,” he whispered, 
kindly ; “you’re not so very late. 
Bring some soup to Miss Von der 
Luhe.” 

“ No,” she said, in a low tremulous 
voice, ‘‘I don’t want it,” and threw 
herself back in her chair, as if un- 
willing for further notice. 

9: watched her, as she sat 
thus, looking from one to another 
round the table, till at length her 
eyes rested on one, and then Marjory 
distinctly saw the ‘something’ that 
crept over her face, making it first 
crimson red, then white as ashes ; the 
trembling movement of her hand— 
that sensitive artist hand—as she 
lifted the wine to her lips; the heav- 
ing of her bosom as she leant back in 
her chair again, and so remained dur- 
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ing the whole, almost of dinner, 
utting scarce a bit inside in her 
ps, speaking to no one, apparently 
noticing no one, and repelling all 
Lord Montfort’s efforts for conversa- 


tion. 

“ Just like Ida,” said Flossy to 
Col. Harvey : “she looks as if none 
of us were good enough to speak to.” 

He did not turn his eyes to the 
subject of the remark, but merely re- 
matked in a low voice, that perhaps 
she was tired. 

“Not she: she’s never tired,” 
Flossy answered: “she’s an artist, 
ou know, and has a soul, and I be- 
eve those kind of people have a 
theory that it’s infradigue to be tired: 
the soul supports the body.” 

“Indeed!” said he, “are you at 
all an artist,” turning to Marjory, as 
if he wanted that part of the conver- 
sation cages. 

‘*No,” she answered, startled by 
his speaking to her, as he had not 
done so, as yet; but relieved at being 


for the moment delivered from her . 
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friend of the cricket,—“no,—I wish I 
were.” 
“ But one can feel pictyres without 
— actually an artist : perhaps you 
0 ” 


“T hope I do,” Marjory answered. 

“Then, from your hoping it, I’ve 
no doubt you do; for reverence is one 
of the first things required.” 

And then followed a conversation 
not very es or very learned, or 
very original, but curiously fascinat- 
ing to Marjory, for every word seemed 
to convey a double weight of meaning 
spoken by that soft low voice, accom- 
panied by the dreamy glances of those 
wondrous eyes. Marjory could not 
but feel the charm, a charm, it was 
said, no woman ever could resist, and 
wondered quite, as she listened spell- 
bound, that the awful dinner at last 
was over, and the ladies were rising 
to leave the room. 

And what was Ida thinking all the 
while ? 

Ah, that, like herself, remains just 
now @ mystery. 


- CHAPTER XVI. 


Drrectty the ladies had reached the 
drawing-room, Ida ensconced herself 
near an open window, her elbows 
leaning against the sill, her little face 
between her hands, away from every 
one, engrossed, apparently, with the 
scene before her. A scene beautiful 
enough to engross the soul of any one, 
much more an artist ; but how much 
of its beauty really reached her soul 
is doubtful, for though her eyes 
seemed to rest on the wide sweep of 
sea and sky, fading into quiet grays 
and greens before the deepening twi- 
light, with the one long line of yellow 
light beyond—a memory of departed 
glory—those eyes in reality seemed to 
rest on something far away, a some- 
thing that made that gaze so sad and 
mournful, and filled the deep dark 
eyes with tears. 

Perhaps if that thoughtless trio at 
the other window had but known 
this, they would have spared her 
their harsh remarks. Agnes, 
whom Marjory, to her great joy found 
on the sofa, on their return to the 
drawing-room, perhaps did know, 
for she only sighed as she looked at 
her, and made some gentle remark 
upon her being tired to Marjory. 


* “Poor little thing,” she said, “I 
feel so sorry for her. I wish you and 
she could make friends together. Do 
you know I think you might? I 
must tell you about her some day.” 

“T should like it very much,” 
Marjory answered. ‘“ What a won- 
derful face hers is.” 

“Yes, I was sure you'd admire her. 
To me she’s quite beautiful, if there 
was only more repose about the face ; 
she’s always looking as if she was 
seeking something and could not rest 
without it. I wonder what it is-- 
poor little Ida!” 

In the other window Lady Lou was 
pongo: “There’s just Ida, plant- 
ing herself away from everybody, as 
if we were none of us good enough to 
our to. I call it veryrude, perhaps 
they’ve another name for it in Ger- 
man.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said 
Flossy ; “she ~ the worst manners 
of any one I ever saw. Dear me, I’m 
so sorry she’s come. If Montfort 
only would have let her go home to 
the Castle.” 

“And he wouldn’t,” said Lady 
Arthur. 

“No; on some humbugging plea 
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of impropriety. Such nonsense! I 
never even saw her speak to a single 


man - ‘ 
“ My dear, that’s no reason, depend 
m it. Those sort of people are 
ways the most dangerous.” 

“Dangerous! I’m sure I wouldn't 
put anything past her. I think she’s 
capable of I don’t know what. She’s 
a German, for one thing, and a genius, 
they say, for another, and those two 
things joined together are enough to 
make any one dangerous, J think.” 

“ And she’s really pretty too,” said 
Lady Arthur, “not a bit like a Ger- 
man, though.” 

“ No, her grandmother was a 
Spaniard, or an Italian, or oe 
—a wonderful sort of woman by a 
accounts—and they say she’s the 
image of her, not a bit like her own 
mother, so I can’t make out why 
Agnes and Montfort take her up so— 
— not a trace of their people about 

er. 
* But Montfort’s obliged, isn’t he ?” 

“ Not a bit obliged ; he’s not her 
guardian, you know. She was only 
put under his care by that old Ger- 
man uncle, and he might just as well 
have put her to some academy or 
other to be finished off in painting. 
I really think she’d like it muc 
better.” 

“Yes, that is a pity, but my Lord 
Montfort’s too heroic for that sort of 
so know that, little Lou.” 

“Bother his heroics! But, Flossy, 
I’m surprised to see her emerging in 
colours to-night. Is that a new 
freak ?” 

“Qh, I dare say, but it’s time after 
all. He was only her great uncle, 
you know.” 

“So he was, but I always expect 
Ida to angus things.” 

“Tt’s rather a bore och to live 
with those kind of people,” said Lady 
Arthur. “I can’t think what you 
two girls will do with her. Will she 
go out with you ?”’ 

“T don’t know; she hasn’t as yet 
—she was in too deep mourning, but I 
dare say now she will. She’s but to 
say the word, and Montfort will insist 
on it.” 

“Dear me, what a devoted cousin. 
What a pity he can’t take her out 
himself.” 


“Yes, isn’t it ? but as he can’t, you 
see shes tacked to us. I wonder 
what that old uncle thought when be 
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ve her over to him. I must say 
is notions were rather German, to 
say the least of it.” 

“ Perhaps not, he’d his own reasons 
for it, you may be sure.” 

“Ah, well, I don’t think that,” 
said Lou ; “from all I’ve heard he 
was as dreamy an old fool as any 
in all Germany; devoted to old 
books and letters and dirt, with not 
as much worldly wisdom as would go 
on the end of ‘baby’s’ paw—no I must 
to do him justice, exonerate him from 
any designs of that kind.” 

‘ As you like, dear, J think dreamy 
old fools are oftener much wiser 
in those matters than their more 
practical neighbours.” 

“But after all, Helena, what else 
could he do with her? You know he 
couldn’t take her to the grave with 
him, and he was her only relation.” 

“ Couldn’t he have bequeathed her 
to some of his German friends ?”’ 

“ He’d none but mostly old pro- 
fessors, who’d spent all their money 
on vagaries like himself—all as poor 
as church mice, so he could hardly 
bequeath her without a farthing to 
any of them. No, I must say, I don’t 
blame him for writing to Montfort, 
he was her nearest relation. I onl 
blame her for being the little wretc 
she is, and Montfort for being a fool 
about her.” 

“T believe,” said Flossy, “he thinks 
it a sort of duty to wipe off all the 
old indignities paid to his mother’s 
sister—very pretty.” 

“Yes,” said Lou, “ partly that, and 
partly because she’s helpless and 
friendless, and ‘ par conséquent,’ he 
must protect her. I do believe, 
Helena, it’s as much a creed of his to 
succour the innocent and the weak 
as it ever was of any old noodle 
of a knight in the middle ages. 
Would you believe it, some one saw 
him,—cigar, eyeglass and all,—carry- 
inga little beggarin the street one day, 
who'd hurt itself, putit intoa cab, and 
go with it to the hospital! If ever 
there was a badge offered for distin- 

ished conduct in the protection of 
ae children and unprotected 
females, Montfort would be sure to 
carry it off before any other man in 
the whole of London.” 

“ Dear me, how interesting ! We'd 
all be quite proud of his acquaintance 
then. But don’t call knights ‘noodles,’ 
dear. I quite love them, they’re 
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such handsome sort of men, like 
a9? Harvey, I always think.” 

“Yes, he’d do very well for the 
wicked ones, sort of fellows that'd 
sell their souls to—I won’t say who 
—and go about the world looking 
melancholy and beautiful and dark 
and bad, and vanish at last some day 
quite suddenly in a flame of blue 
smoke, no one ever quite knew how.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Flossy ; I’m 
very fond of poor Ralph, he’s so 
beautiful and so unfortunate, he quite 
touches my heart.” 

“Oh, I see, you’re putting in for 
champion to utiful unfortunate 
young men. I think we’ll join you, 
we'd rather be in your brigade than 
Montfort’s, at anyrate. But what's 
happening? Ida actually going to 
sing before the men come up, there’s 
more of her oddity ; we’ll never un- 
derstand her, shall we, ‘baby’? But 
happily for us, my pet, we don’t 
care.” 


Yes, Ida was going to commit the 
unheard-of folly of singing before the 
men came up. Agnes, seeing her 
sitting so long silent and alone, had 
called to her, half afraid how she 
would be answered, but thinkin 
anything better than that dejecte 
brooding over—what, she could not 
tell, and had said gently— 

“Tda, dear, I know you'll oblige 
me, I havn’t heard you sing for so 
long, and I do want a little music so 
much, will you sing me something ?” 

es chose her moment well, she 
did long for music very much, and 
she wanted to rouse Ida, but she 
knew if she had waited till the 
entlemen came, she should have 
failed in both one and the other, as 
nothing did Ida resent so much as 
being made a show of for the public 
benefit—not but whatshe should have 
sung with only too great pleasure for 
real artists, and true lovers of music, 
whose souls were in harmony with 
her own, or that if the fit had seized 
her, she would have hesitated to sing 
before any public in the world, for ac- 
cording to her theory she would have 
sung then, not to them, but to unbur- 
den her heart before an unseen audi- 
enceof her own—-but to be called forth 
to parade her precious gift before a set 
of unthinking, foolish men, against 
her will—to be commented upon and 
picked to pieces, or even worship 
and admired for it, as if she had 
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sung only to attract their attention 
—this she never would stand; but to- 
night Agnes had asked her to please 
her, and her own poor heart was 
very full, and sorrowful, and -pas- 
sionate, and she felt somehow sing- 
ing would relieve it, and help to take 
off something of the heavy load, so 
that, in answer to Agnes, she just 
turned round her sad, dark eyes upon 
her, and then moved to the piano, 
saying, half to herself— 
“ Yes, I will sing to-night.” 
Marjory watched her with the 
deepest interest, wondering what 
sort of music that strange child 
would make—watched her throw 
open the piano, seat herself before the 
keys, pass her small hand across her 
eyes, then, without notes or words, 
suddenly, with a fierce strong touch, 
dash into the opening chords of Schu- 
bert’s “ Plaintes dune jeune fille.” 
And then, what followed? Mar- 
jory could scarcely have told. A 
mighty presence seemed to hold her 
spell-bound as she listened to that 
passionate burst of music—the dee 
stormy opening, the plaintive wail 
of the lonely girl, the wild crash that 
followed, deepening, strengthening, in- 
creasing, with a rush of mighty har- 
mony, to its stormy climax, then 
sinking, fading solemnly into the 
uiet stillness of a calm despair. 
his was what Marjory heard, given 
with all the force of dramatic 
fervour, mingled with the real pas- 
sion of a woman’s soul—given with a 
voice high, full, and ringing—given 
with German feeling, but Southern 
tones—given with an anguish known 
but toa heart full grown, yet with 
the face of a very child. Anything 
80 wildly thrilling, so sad and touch- 
ing, Marjory had never yet heard ; it 
made her think of a child martyr 
on its bed of torture, crying aloud in 
its bitter agony, without the strength 
from Heaven, that would soon 
change those cries into high hymns 
of glory,—without hope, without 
help, without anything, but only as 
if that heart must break at last 
in the grief of its deep despair. 
She grew cold, and pale, and trem- 
bling as she heard, and, one by one, 
the tears that could not be kept 
back, crept unheeded down her 
cheeks; she knew nothing, was 
conscious of nothing but that little 
child-singer and her cry of agony, 
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And the child herself seemed as un- 
conscious of all she did, singing as if 
from herself, for herself, to--what 
none could say, but as if the song 
gave vent to some wild trouble of 
her own, unknown toany there. On, 
on she sang, regardless of the women 
all silent or the men gathered into a 
group at the door—regardless of — 
—till at last her eyes seemed to fall 
upon one, a dark silent figure, stand- 
ing, with arms folded, just opposite, 
whose eyes from beneath those heavy 
lids, fixed upon herown,seemed to draw 
them involutarily to where he stood ; 
and then of asudden, the voice losing 
in strength and power, seemed to gain 
in deeper pathos, till the last notes of 
the song, fainting, dying gradually 
away, were hushed into a mere whis- 
pered pleading, choked in tears. 
Quite still she sat then, her head 
bent down, her hands clasped tight 
together, asif striving to keep down 
some deep emotion that struggled for 
mastery. Silence all around, none 
thought of speaking or applauding, 
both seeming out of place just then ; 
even the thoughtless trio in the win- 


dow, and the impassable Lady Mont- 
fort, looked awe-struck, and sat as 
quiet as the rest, such power had that 
one child with her wondrous music 
over them all. But at length the 
stillness was broken ; little Charlie 


Barrington being one of the company, 
one could not long expect it to last ; 
and it washis voice, subdued certainly, 
but loud enough to be heard by the 
whole room, that was heard saying : 

“Well, that’s the most ‘funky’ 
music I ever heard: it makes me feel 
as if I'd seen a ghost !” 

* Well done, Charlie,” said George 
Mortimer. “You echo the senti- 
ments of the whole company, I be- 
lieve, though you put them into 
rather unartistic lan a 

And then, of course, the spell was 
broken, as it must be when “ the ludi- 
crous” brushes so rudely against “ the 
sublime,” as it too often does in this 

rosaic country of ours—and everyone 
laughed and talked as usual, forget- 
ting, most of them, the next few mo- 
ments, how their feelings had been 
stirred and the one who had so stirred 
them. 

Well for one amongst them that it 
was 80, for in the buzz of conversation 
that followed it gave him an ae. 
tunity of stealing up unnoticed t 
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the piano under shelter of Charlie 
Barrington, who had followed up his 
remarks by making straight for the 
little singer, and trying to draw her 
into conversation. This seemed no 
easy task, however, other matters 
appearing to engross her far more 
than himself and his unconventional 
art criticisms, so that he rather hailed 
the arrival of Colonel Harvey on the 
scene, and turning to him, at once, 
observed— 

“ Ah! here’s Colonel Harvey ; he 
understands something more of music 
than Ido. Let us hear what he says. 
Do you know Colonel Harvey, Mile. 
V. der Liihe ? Let me introduce you.” 

Ida raised her eyes for a moment 
and returned his bow. 

“Tm just telling her what a treat 
she has given us,” Charlie continued. 

“Indeed !” said Colonel Harvey, 
satirically, leaning against the piano, 
and fixing his eyes fullon Ida. “Ts 
seeing ghosts a treat to you ?” 

“Well, now, Ralph, don’t make 
fun of a fellow. I'm not up to all 
your music slang, you know ; say you 
something better.” 

He only said, very quietly, keeping 
his eyes still upon her, “ Why did 
you sing that song ?” 

“Oh! I declare that’s cool, worse 
than my nonsense,” said Charlie, 
laughing, while Ida stamped her foot 
impatiently, and Colonel Harvey, 
without noticing the remark or mov- 
ing a muscle of his face, calmly re- 
peated his question. 

“Why do ren ask?” Ida answered, 
raising her wy es to his face. 

“ That's right, Mile. V. der Liihe, 
pay him out. I'll leave you to man- 
age it,” said Charlie, turning away 
from the piano, and observing to 
George, as he moved to another part 
of the room, “ that they were as rum 
a pair as he had ever seen.” 

Colonel Harvey followed him with 
his eyes, uttering an ejaculation of 
deep thankfulness on his retreating 
footsteps, and then turned to Ida 
again, and said, half under his breath, 
his ow full of tender, “ passionate 
pleading "— 


“Tda, why is this ?” 

“Colonel Harvey,” she replied, 
with a strong stress upon the two 
first words, and her whole frame 
quivering with emotion, “ that is a 
question for you to answer.” 

“ Calm yourself, Ida, and let me 
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speak to you. Why do you answer 
me like that ?” 

“ Why ?” with all the suppressed 
passion of her nature flung into the 
tone. “ You ask me why ?” 

“We shall have a scene directly, 
Ida ; play something, can’t you and 
we can talk on. This won't do in 
England, I assure you.” 

e trembled violently, and an- 
swered with a half sob— 

“England! Why did you ever 
bring me here ?” then struck the first 
notes of some wild German melody. 
bie What's death to you is life to me, 

a. 


She looked up, her eyes for an in- 
stant bright with a flash of joy, fad- 
ing away the next, as she answered 


sadly— 

‘A dull sort of life.” 

“Dull, now,” he replied, quickly, 
“ we're so cramped up we can do no- 
thing ; but it shan’t be so. I may 
see you often now, mayn’t I ?” 

She did not answer, but continued 
striking the chords. 

“Won't you speak to me ?” he said, 
very earnestly. “Say that we may 
meet.” 

“ That is for you to say. You al- 
ways do as you will. What can I 
say ¢” and she sighed heavily, know- 
ing how true were her words. 

“But you will it too; don’t you, 
‘mein kind?” this was said with a 
look and tone he knew only too well 
how to give which seemed to touch 
some chord in her heart, for she could 
not speak, but only lifted her eyes to 
his face, swimming in tears. 

He saw at once his advantage and 
continued silent fora moment, only 
looking at her as before, then said, 

“ Yes, we're friends now, just like 
the old German — 

“Don’t speak of them,” she said, 
quickly, “it breaks my heart to look 
back.” 


“Not mine, Ida; those are precious 
memories to me,” he answered. 

“So precious you only care for 
oa nothing more,” she said, bit- 
ter 


y. 

“What do you mean, Ida ?” 

“Only one can’t live on memories 
—I can’t ; it kills me. Perhaps you 
are different.” 

“ One must live on them when one 
has nothing else,” he replied, sadly. 

“ But, why nothing else ?” 

“ Don’t ask me now, Ida ; I'll tell 
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it all to you some day. What does 
all that matter now so as we're to- 
gether again? Why should we think 
of anything else but that ?” 

“But how long are. we together? 
for this one evening, and then you go 
away, andI do not hear of you for— 
when—I cannot say, and then it’ll be 
the same thing over again.” 

“How can that be when we're 
both in England now, and it’s only for 
you to say when we may meet again.” 

“ How can I say ? it’s all so ore 
now. What can I do here? [Tm 
not my own mistress any more. I’m 
watched and guarded all day long, 
and told I’m doing the wrong thing 
if I stir a step or speak a word. Oh! 
this England, this wretched England, 
and these people! How can I bear 
it all ?” 

He watched her quietly, as he 
would a beautiful picture, and when 
she ceased, said, gently— 

“But, you know they must take 
care of you ; Ida V. der Liihe is too 
precious to be let go about like the 
common herd about her.” 

“That’s not it ; they don’t care one 
pin for me,” she answered, fiercely. 

“ That’s not possible,” he said, with 
infinite tenderness in the tone. 

The words seemed to soothe her, 
pe she only shook her head, and sai 


ly— 

m N 0, they don’t care for me.” 

“But Montfort and Lady Agnes 
do, I'm sure, they’re kind to you, 
aren’t they ?” 

Oh, yes, A; 
couldn’t be u 
she’s too good for me ; I like some- 
body a little bad sometimes; and 


es is a saint; she 
ind to any one; but 


Montfort, he’s very kind, too; but 
he’s conventional like the rest. Bah! 
it sickens me. ‘Ohne Freiheit, ohne 
Freiheit, kann ich nicht sein,’” and 
she hummed over a few bars of the 
little German song. 

“ Going to sing again, Mlle. V. der 
Liihe ?” came from the other side of 
the room. 

“ No,” she said, at once, and took 
her hands off the piano. 

“Then we'd better go,” said Lady 
Arthur. 

“T’m so sorry,” said Sir Edward, 
“T’d so much rather stay here.” 

“T’ve no doubt you would, but 
still I’m afraid I must disturb you. 
When are we all to meet ognin, Late 
Montfort ?” 
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“Oh, you're all coming down to 
us for our county ball, aren’t you?” 


too happy. That’s in Sep- 


she repli 


y 
tember, isn’t it 


_“Yes, quite the end, or the begin- 
ning of October ; it must depend on 
= pepe being home from Scot- 


“ We're all going there—aren’t we, 
Montfort ?” said Sir Edward. 

“Yes,” said he, coming forward, 
“Why not all meet at the castle on 
our return ?” 

“That's just what I’m saying, 
—" said her ladyship, peev- 
ishly. 

“T beg your pardon: I didn’t hear 
your arrangements.” 

“ Of course he didn’t,” said Lou un- 
der her breath: “Montfort can never 
do more than one thing at a time, and 
just then he was giving his whole at- 
tention to Miss Graham.” 

That was true. Whatever Lord 
Montfort did he gave to it his whole 
attention, whether it were the cause 
of a poor pauper in the Union, or the 
cause of the British nation in the 
House of Lords, it was all the same; 
to each he gave his whole heart and 
soul as if nothing else existed for the 
moment. Nothing was done by halves. 
Earnestness was his chief characteris- 
tic in great things as well as small ; 
an earnestness, calm, but very real ; 
felt, rather than explained ; and win- 
ning beyond all else to those over 
whom its influence was cast. 

Col. Harvey, it was said, “went in” 
for something of the same sort, and 
that was one cause of his great at- 
tractiveness; but then, there was 
this difference, the one “went in” for 
it, the other had it in reality ; the one 
knew his power and weighed each 
word, each look to serve his ends; 
the other knew nothing of the kind, 
but did only as was his nature to do. 
The one seemed the absorbed and de- 
voted, knowing at the same time, only 
too well, all that went on around him; 
the other seemed nothing but simply 
was whatever he appeared to be. 

No wonder Marjory, so true and 
real herself, and hating nothing worse 
than shams, should have felt this 
power ; and when, for the first time 
that evening, he had sat down by her 
and given her, for that time, his 
whole attention, no wonder, on look- 
ing back, that those moments should 








the Heroine. (Oct. 
have seemed to her among the bright- 
est she had spent. But they did not 
last long. The discussion about plans 
broke in upon them and continued 
till the whole party ispersed ; he, of 
course, going down with them, as in 
duty _ ‘, to A Lady Arthur 
equiped for the expedition by water, 
and he did not return, though Mar- 
jory hoped he would ; so she had to 
wish them all good-night and go down 
alone, with a sad feeling of disap- 
pointment at her heart that he had 
not come back to take leave of her. 

Her maid was waiting to take her 
home, and she was just leaving the 
house with her, when she heard foot- 
steps outside on the gravel, and look- 
ing up, saw Lord Montfort approach- 
in 


“So you were going to run away 
without saying good-night to me,’ 
he said. “That wasn’t civil of you.” 

Marjory murmured something a- 

bout her servant having come, put 
out her hand and said “Good-night.” 

“But I’m going to see you home,” 
he said, “if you’ve no objection.” 

“Oh no,” Marjory answered, with 
a thrill of joy at her heart. “Thank 
you very much.” 

“Why do say ‘thank you,’ Miss 
Graham ?” 

“Because it’s very kind of you,” 
said Marjory, simply. 

“Oh very,” he replied, and then set 
out to walk in silence beside her. 

“Tt’s very dark,” he said presently. 
“Will you take my arm?” 

Marjory did as she was asked, and 
put her arm in his 

“You havn't said ‘thank you’ this 
time,” he said. 

Marjory laughed, and said she 
thought he didn't like it. 

“That's right,” he answered: “we're 
beginning to understand one another, 
aren't we?” and then he walked on 
in silence again, and Marjory felt how 
—— it was to walk beside him, 
eaning on his strong arm, feeling that 
he was watching over her—stillness 
all around, broken only by the lazy 
plash of the waves upon the shore, or 
the song of some suilor far out at sea 
—and so pleasant it was she wished 


-it would go on to—when, she did not 


think. One does not think much 
when one is happy, and this Marjory 
was learning now. 

They reached the cottage door, and 
he just said, as he took her hand 
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in his, “I've taken 


care of you, 
havn't I? Come 


see Agnes soon 
again,” and he was gone, and Mar- 
jory was left to think over it all then ; 
when the spell is removed, the 
thoughts return ; but this time her 
thoughts were only happy. 

Another figure, not many doors off, 
sat too by her open window far into the 
night ; but what were her thoughts ? 
Happy sometimes, wildly happy, by 
the light in her eyes and the flush of 
joyj upon her cheek, then sad and 
mournful, by the bitter burst of tears 
that followed, then checked again as 
she murmured to herself the words: 
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“*Auf wiedersehen !’ he’ said, ‘auf 
wiedersehen !’ and I wi// trust him, I 
must or my heart will break.” 

They were the last words he had 
said to her, a common expression 
—— in her native land, and quite 
indefinite she felt, and yet what were 
they to her! Again and again she 
repeated them as she sat by the 
window—the last words upon her 
lips as she lay down to sleep, and in 
her dreams they seemed to haunt her 
still, for through smiles and tears she 
kept on — “* auf wieder- 
sehen, —yes, he said—‘ auf wieder- 
sehen.’” 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE TWO CELTIC FAMILIES. 


SOME PAST FLUCTUATIONS IN THE CELTIC 
MARKET. 


FasuIon, that cruel goddess, wor- 
shipped by all young ladies, some 
elderly ones, and sundry light-headed 
individuals of the sterner sex, some- 
times asserts her supremacy in the 
world of letters, and fora time this or 
that department of literature will re- 
ceive particular attention from the 
reading public. Our present concern 
is with the varied favour shown before 
and in our day to the lore of the 
Celtic people, written and traditional. 

For some centuries of struggle, 
social and political, between the 
Teutonic and Celtic races, the first 
have managed to secure a large pro- 
vision of the loaves and fishes through 
their persevering spirit and insensibi- 
lity to defeats, while their fiery oppo- 
nents, by dint of gaining victories 
without knowing how to make use of 
them, have generally found them- 
selves only second best when prizes 
were to be awarded, or booty divided, 
and generally the literary legacies left 
them by their ancestors were slightly 
valued by their muck-raking neigh- 
bours. The t exertions made by 
Duald Mac Firbes, Roderic O’Fla- 
herty, and the estimable Oymric 
scholar, Edward Lhuyd, in the end of 
the seventeenth century, were indif- 
ferently appreciated, but in the middle 
of the next the fictional lore of Ire- 
land and West Scotland excited 
much interest (some of it of an un- 


pleasant character), chiefly through 
the ability and great self-approbation 
of the auTHoR of Ossian. 

Without any benevolent intentions 
towards his Gaelic relatives and fel- 
low-labourers on our side of the Irish 
Sea, he indirectly created an interest 
towards their share in the Ossianic 
inheritance; Miss Brooke, General 
Vallancey, Sylvester O'Halloran, and 
Joseph Cooper Walker, more or less 
ably, and at the expense of some 
serious mistakes, kept the attention 
of the reading world towards Gaelic 
lore moreor less awake. That fashion 
passed away for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and more, but through the exer- 
tions of the lamented scholars, Petrie, 
O’Curry, O’Donovan, Todd, and some 
associates still in life, and the exer- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, a 
steady, if not enthusiastic interest has 
been aroused for Celtic archzolo 
which we hope to see maintain 
Our MS. chronicles, and our ancient 
legal code, are being translated, and 
verse and prose romances, with Eng- 
lish versions, given to the world ; and 
with ure histories we are now 
flood 


A cheering evidence of the general 
desire to know something of our/pagan 
ancestors, their modes of life, their 
language, and even the very names 


given to localities in those portions of 
the empire still a by the chil- 
dren of the ancient Celts, is furnished 
by the simultaneous publication of 
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three works on Celtic affairs—Mr. chief basis of the Scottish nation- 
Joyce's, already noticed,onthenames ality; and it was by one of the 
of Irish localities ; Colonel Robert- Celtic tribes—the Scots, namely, or 
son’s on Scottish localities, and Mr. Gael—that not ‘only all the other 
Glennie’s on the traces of the An- Celtic elements of the population, but 
cient Britons left on the north of the Saxon element also was towards 
the English border. Fromthislatter- the end of the pre-medizval age, 
named gentleman’s work, quoted united under one monarch, whose 
below,* we extract a passage inunison dynasty, or the heirs of whose 
with our own hopeful impressions of dynasty, lost their sovereignty only 


the future of Celtic letters :-— with the fall of the Stuarts.” 

ioe non Sean 6 REROES OF ROMANCE WERE ONCE LIVING 
, PERSONAGES. 

rather than analytic and destructive 


; . To those who have made the 
tendency, which marks this second gnoient medieval romances and 
half of the see ‘oat. d is the poetry their studies, it has become 
fact, that historical a oe. an established conviction that the 
ning to look on eal . ‘ch th, and earliest legendary poems celebrated 
romances, not vary 4 = i real personages. Many of them re- 
critical credulity of the days before cited in the halls of kings and chiefs, 
Niebuhr, but with the belief of find- yore full of the deeds of the an- 
ing in them such records of historical cestors of these magnates, such themes 
events as will well repay the trouble 


: are ’ naturally insuring favour to the com- 
of investigating them.” poser and reciter, often united in the 
A LONG GAELIC DYNASTY. same person. These poems were 


retained by the pupils of the original 
IfMr. Glennie’sCeltic predilections composers, and transmitted to their 
were fairly apportioned, about 50 per own disciples ; but in the decadence 
cent. would S found bestowed on of the bardic profession much of the 
the Cymry, 40 on the ancient Cale- poetry was lost. The substance was 
donians, sometimes called Picts, and alone preserved, except a striking 
the remaining 10 on the Milesian quatrain here and there, and in this 
Scots. However, the merit heclaims state they have struggled for exist- 
below for the races must be awarded ence even to our own times. 
to the least favoured branch. Mr. Glennie judges, with every 
Allowing to German archzologists appearance of being right, that the 
and historians all the merit they heroes of the trouvéres of medixval 
claim for judgment and research, we times had in reality lived and 
cannot afiord them our unlimitedcon- fought and sinned in the pre- 
fidence. The deep-thinking Momm- medizval period. He rejoices in the 
sen has said that the Celts have dis- idea, and bids his readers rejoice with 
turbed all (many) kingdoms, but him. 
established none (Die Kelten alle “Let me but desire my readers,” 
Staaten = und Keinen he says, “to reflect how such a 
gegrundet haben). writing thus, relation (between the two eras) brings 
the great scholar forgot that the home the great idea of the con- 
Irish Celts lived under kings of tinuity of human development ; how 
their own race from at least the it shows the traditions of the bar- 
third century before the Christianera barian conflicts of one age taken up 
to the lo-Norman invasion. The by the next, and used as the formal 
north of the country continued to be material of the creations of a mag- 
ruled by Gaelic princes till the days nificent poesy; how it shows the 
of Cromwell. We quote Mr. Glennie rude lives of an earlier period living 
for the length and permanence of again in the ideal heroes of succeed- 
Gaelic rule in Scotland :— ing ages; how it shows that though 
“In number and in extent of the tribes of whom these traditions 
territory occupied, Celts,—Cymry, are the historic memorials were con- 
Picts, and Scots or Gael, were the quered, absorbed, and extinguished 


* Arthurian Localities; their Historical ~~. Chief Country, and Fingalian Rela- 
tions; with a Map of Arthurian Scotland. By John 8. Stuart Glennie, m.a., ¥.5.A, 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 
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as separate political organizations, 


et they died not ; how it shows that 
in the succession of human as well 
as in the sequence of natural pheno- 
mena, there is, in fact, no such thing 
as death—that there is but decease 
only and transformation.” 


ASSUMED ARTHURIAN LOCALITIES. 


It will be difficult to assign to 
Arthur and his heroes a local habita- 
tion without offending many respect- 
able neighbourhoods in Wales, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, &c., which boast of 
Arthur’s Stone, Arthur’s Mound, 
Arthur’s Round Table, Arthur’s 
Quoit (a rocking stone in Anglesea), 
* Arthur’s cups and saucers* (concave 
rocks), &c. But when Mr. Glennie 
has definitely fixed his residence, and 
the principal scene of his exploits in 
the south of Scotland, no place will 
have greater reason to complain than 
the Isle of Avalon in Somersetshire. 
Hear what Selden says of Henry 
II.’s wonderful jind in that “ Island 
of Apples” :— 

“ Henry the Second, in his expedi- 
tion towards Ireland (being ?), enter- 
tained by the way in Wales with 
bardish songs, wherein he heard it 
affirmed that in Glastenbury, made 
almost an isle by the rivers’ em- 
bracements, Arthur was buried be- 
twixt two pillars, gave command- 
ment to Henry of Blois, then abbot, 
to make search for the corpse, which 
was found in a wooden coffin 
(Giraldus saith oaken, Leland thinks 
alder) some sixteen feet deep. But 
after they had digged nine feet, they 
found a stone on whose lower side 
was fixt a leaden cross, &c, &., 
with his name inscribed, and the 
letter side of it turned to the stone. 
He was then honoured with a 
sumptuous monument, and the sculls 
of him and his wife Guinever were 
taken out (to remain as separate 
relics and spectacles) by Edward 
Longshanks and Eleanor.’ 


REPETITIONS OF CELTIC NAMES, 


As each of the separated branches 
of the Gael of Erin and Alba can 
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show in their own country the iden- 
tical spots where Fionn, or Diarmuidh, 
or Osgur, performed the same ex- 
ploits, so the Arthur and Percival 
and Gawaine of Cumbria had their 
doubles in Brittany. ‘“ Lyonnesse,” 
as Mr. Glennie writes, “the possession 
of Sir Tristrem, is said to be that 
submerged tract of slate by which 
the Scilly Isles, the outlying members 
of that series of granitic Highlands 
which extends through Cornwall to 
Dartmoor, were traditionally united 
to the mainland ; and two of the 
most eastern isles of this little archi- 
pelago are distinguished by the names 
of Great and Little Arthur.” 

In Brittany we have a Leonais 
corresponding to this, and a Cornou- 
ailles—a double of the British dis- 
trict. In Kerduel, in the Leonais, 
Arthur held his court, as well as at 
Caerleon on Uise, and a short distance 
off the coast is another.“Isle of 
Avalon” (Aguilon). The Cornish 
Michael’s Mount has its representa- 
tive not far from the Armorican 
coast. From Arthur’s Seat by Edin- 
en proceeding south and west, 
Arthurian names are rife. Taking in 
the north and west of England, and 
Brittany in Gaul, we get a broad, un- 
even, and waving mbbon of land, 
every spot on which claims to have 
been honoured with the once resi- 
dence of the rough Celtic chiefs, and 
the more or less phrenzied bards, who 
became heroes of chivalric romance 
within five centuries of their sojourn 
on earth in the flesh. Mr. Glennie 
has appointed to himself the task 
of indicating the favoured localities 
in which these personages fought, 
and had their fights sung. 


THE EARLY INTER-RELATIONS OF THES GABL AND 
THE CYMRY,. 


It is all but certain that the Gaelic 
family of the Celts possessed Britain 
before the Cymry or Ancient Brito 
and that they were pushed west an 
north to their final resting-places in 
Alba and Erin. Edward Lhuyd, in 
the beginning of last century, and 
more recently Rev. Basil Jones, in 
his “Traces of the Gwyddell in 


* Celtic peasants delight in giving fantastic names to natural features in their localities. 
Two or three miles east of Baltinglas is a Druidic circle formed by upright flags, These 
are Fan-a-Cool’s (Fionn Mac Cumhail's) griddle-stones. Fionn and his wife, having 
arisen from their mighty beds, still visible on the adjacent heath, baked their mighty cake 
on a still mightier griddle resting on these flags. 





Gwynnedd” (North Wales), pointed 
out the once residence of the Gael in 
Welshland. Traditions of the people 
themselves were to the effect that the 
Gwythelians once lived in the coun- 
try. They called the Cromleachts 
Irish cots, and the foxes and polecats 
Irish dogsand cats. There are twenty 
laces in North Wales, and five in 
uth Wales, to which the name 
Gwyddel is attached. These are 
mostly in passes, morasses, or such 
places as would be suitable to a last 
stand of brave people. The Welsh 
name for Holyhead is er Gwyd- 
del (the Gael’s Rock). The Gael 
might have been driven westward by 
their unfriendly relatives ; or having 
come by Spain into Erin might have 
crossed the sea to Britain, or both 
events have taken place. What 
should have prevented one body from 
roceeding across Europe into our 
isles, and another from coming along 
the northern coast of Africa, crossing 
into Spain, and thence into Erin, as 
the bardic chroniclersrelate? Having 
settled the Gael in Ireland, and in the 
west and south-west of Scotland, let 
us look after their dispossessors. 


THE EARLY CYMRIE HEROES AND THEIR BARDS. 

That the Cymry had large posses- 
sions in the south-west of Scotland, 
as well as in Wales and the south- 
west of England, has been so well 
established that we are not obliged to 
enter into any proof (see former ar- 
ticles in this Macazine; Oct., 1864; 
Jan., March, June, Dec., 1865 ; July, 
1866; Oct., 1867; Aug. and Nov., 1868). 
The Saxons probably gave less trouble 
to the Cymry in Cornwall. It wasa 
long distance from their chief seats of 

wer, and the soil was not tempting. 
fn Wales the hunted Celts safely bade 
defiance to the men of. the long 
knives ; but in the north they were 
more 6 to the descents and 
irruptions of the troublesome foreign- 
ers, owing to the convenience of the 
eastern sea-board ; and their resolu- 
tion and exertions were multiplied to 
meet the actual and impending dan- 
gers. In that district also naturally 
arose the bards, who kept up the 
patriotism of their people against the 
armed robbers. Aneurin, whose grand- 
father, |Gereint, was slain at the 
battle of Longphort (Portsmouth. In 
Gaelic the word simply means for- 
tress), and who had St. Gildas for 
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brother, was a native of Dunbriton 
(Dunbarton), where he was born 
about the beginning of the sixth 
century. The Saxon Ida and his 
sons, landing between the mouths of 
the Forth and the Tweed, proceeded 
westwards, laying every place waste 
before them. But their destructive 

rogress was arrested by the gallant 

ing, Urien, and his equally gallant 
son, Owen, and he himself slain by 
the young British prince at the battle 
of Menao on the banks of the Cluyd 
in 560. 

The Cymry becoming in turn the 
assailants, attacked the strangers in 
their hold in Medcaut (Lindisfarne). 
There Urien was treacherously slain 
yy one of his own soldiers, who, as 

ennius, one of our earliest historians, 
says was anIrishman. Urien’s death 
took place about A.D. 575. 

Soon after occurred the siege of 
Caltraez, or Cattaérth, which is placed 
by Mr. Morley in Yorkshire, by the 

iscount de la Villemarqué at one of 
the fortresses near Loch Lomond 
which connected the Clyde and the 
Forth, and by Mr. Skene and Mr. 
Glennie at the end of the Roman 
wall on thisriver. Thestrife is sung 
by Aneurin in his poem of Gododyn. 
After several sallies and repulses of 
the enemy by the brave Celts, they 
would regularly return to their cu 
of mead and strong drinks, till the 
noble Owen, who could not by any 
means induce his warriors to refrain 
from the fire water, lost his life gal- 
lantly defending his fortress, and 
three hundred and sixty-five ‘of his 
tippling chiefs paid for their neglect 
oa drunkenness with their lives. 

The bard who sung the siege and 
was spared by the foe, owing to his 
ror, was afterwards slain by a 

'ymrie chief whom he reproached for 


his negligence in not coming in time 
to the aid of his prince. 

Llywarch Hen (the Aged), the 
second of the great bards, was born 
in Argoed (Cumberland), circa a.p. 


480. He mentions having served 
under the hero Gereint at the fight 
of Longphort, and that in his youth 
Arthur headed the Cymry in Devon 
and Cornwall against the Saxons. 
Later we find him attached to the 

rson of Urien, dressing gallantly, 
aring sumptuously, and paying much 
attention to the hirlas horn and the 
beauties of the Court. He saved his 
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tron’s head from being desecrated 

y the foe at the attack on Lindis- 
. farne, and after the death of Owen 
returned to the court of Kendelann, 
the patriotic chief of Powis, Mont- 
gomery. His later lays were taken 
up with laments for his brave sons, 
and the death of his patron Kinde- 
lann. A good monk of the abbey of 
Llanvor (Great Church) had as great 
trouble to make a decent Christian of 
the poor old bard as St. Patrick had 
with Oisin. 

Einion, a Welsh priest of the 
fourteenth century, endeavoured to 
compile the life of the third great 
bard, Taliessin, from the traditions 
of the people. His authorities fur- 
nished him with abundance of super- 
natural matter, which our readers 
shall be spared. Here are a few 
grains of wheat out of the two 
bushels of chaff collected. 

Taliessin (shining countenance), if 
not born in Cumberland, was a native 
of Wales. He was educated at the 
Abbey-school of Llancarvan, under the 
gentle St. Kadoc, and had for school- 
fellow St. Gildas. He spent some 
time in Ireland, and afterwards 
devoted his powers of song and of 
manhood to the brave chief Urien. 
After the death of Prince Owen, he 
retired to Carnarvon, and his latter 
years are enpprens tohave been spent 
with his school-fellow St. Gildas, in 


his monastery of Rhys in Brittany. 
In the Gododyn of Aneurin we 
find the Dayar Pentsoeed by Prince 
), 


Tudvoulrh of Edin (Edinburgh). The 
name resembles the Gaelic Tordel- 
vach (Turloch). However, we seldom 
find the C and the Gael cordially 
aiding each other either in ancient or 
modern times. In one of the sallies, 
Owen, after a severe fight, sage Donal 
Breach (plaided), a Pictish chief who 
had come to the aid of the Sacsanach, 
and the degenerate Britons of the 
plains, the Loegrians. 

King Urien and his son Owen are 
extolled by Nennius, and even by St. 
Gildas, a writer most niggard of 

raise to the British chiefs of his 
ay, whose luxury and other vicious 
habits he lashes with the utmost 
severity. 

So far as Arthur is concerned 
Aneurin and Llywarch Hen mention 
his deeds as having been performed in 
the south-west of England ; Nennius, 
or some one who wrote under that 
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name, circa 858, relates his twelve 
victorious fights in the north. 

Let it be borne in mind that at the 
period of which we speak there were 
three Celtic principalities—1. Corn- 
wall and part of Devonshire ; 2, Lan- 
cashire and part of Cumberland ; and 
3, the district between the firth of 
Solway and the firth of Clyde. 

There was a moenolen rson 
ameng eoanaianay led us, 
or some name resembling it in sound, 
and eulogised by Solinus. He was the 
son of a good daimon of some kind, 
and of a daughter of the sun. He 
was of a benevolent disposition like 
his parents, and chiefly exercised 
himself in curing serpent-bites. His 
descendants even to modern times 
are not liable to be injured by snakes. 
The Irish nts suppose they are 
honouring St. Martin when they will 
not venture to turn mill or spinning 
wheel on St. Martin’s day, or un- 
loose boat from its mooring. It is 
poe that Marthus, or Marsus, 

as the benefit of the custom. This 
personage is supposed to furnish the 
prevailing idea for the Merlin of 
fable. The real Myrddhin was re- 
corded by Gildas, Nennius, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, and his history divested of 
the marvellous seems to be this :— 

Myrddhin was born between the 
years 470 and 480, his father being 
a Roman Consul and his mother a 
British priestess. Like Rhea Sylvia 
she would have been put to death 
but for her assertion that the father 
of her babe was a spiritual being, 
and would punish the sacrilegious 
hand which would molest its mother. 
In time her son became the bard of 
the patriotic Ambrose Aurelian, the 
successful o r of Vortigern and 
his Saxon allies. After the death of 
his patron he attached himself to 
Arthur, then fighting in the north 
against the foreigners, and wielded 
sword and buckler like a brave and 
patriotic soldier. 

After the death of Arthur, and 
towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, the bard was present at a battle 
fought between the Celts of Alcluyd 
and of Wales, and was so shocked at 
the fratricidal conflict that he lost 
his reason, and lived thenceforward a 
wild life in the woods of Caledonia. 
He was, however, restored to reason, 
and reconciled to God by one of the 
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three saints—Colum Cille, Kania, 
or Kadoc. All the poetry which 


have come down to us with his 
name is supposed to be spurious. 


ANTIQUITY OF SOME OF THE WELSH POEMS. 

Le Vicomte de la Villemarqué, in 
his pamphlet on Welsh MSS. and 
other works, and Mr. Skene, in the 
introduction to his “‘ Four Books of 
Wales,” demonstrate to the satisfac- 
tion of every reasonably-minded 
scholar that several of the poems 
attributed to the ancient Welsh 
bards are not the inventions of clever 
poets of the twelfth century. The 
very difficulty of making anything 
likean approximate guess at the mean- 
ing of many passages in them affords 
a sufficiently strong proof. We will 
select one out of the many reasons 
assigned. In the relics of Llywarch 
Hen are sundry complaints of his 
wretched condition after the death of 
his patron, Kindelann, the patriotic 
chief of Powis. They are delivered 
in verses, each consisting of three 
lines, such as this— 


“The hall of Kindelann is gloomy to- 
night ; 
No fire, no songs ; 
My tears wear furrows in my cheeks.” 


Now, in a Latin paraphrase of the 
Gospels, in the Library of Cam- 
bridge, written in the ninth century 
in the Irish character (debased Latin 
letters then common to Irish, Welsh, 
and Saxons), are found on the upper 
margins of three of the pages three 
verses in the same military metre, 
written in the same hand as the body 
of the MS., and each containing a 
lament such as that quoted above. 
The translations given by Mr. Skene 
and the Breton Count correspond in 
the general spirit. This is one strong 
proof that long before the twelfth 
century poetry such as the supposed 
productions of the three bards was in 
circulation. For details and Welsh 
text of the verses see this MAGAZINE 


for August, 1868. 
In the laws of Howel the Good, 
collected in the tenth century, occurs 


a martial triplet there attributed to 
Taliessin, affording a reasonable proof 
that these poems were not the pro- 
ductions of the twelfth century. 
They exhibit no phase of chivalric 
life. Arthur, in the five poems where 
he is mentioned, is merely the petty 
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triotic chief sti ing against the 
coat and eee He is 
provided neither with a round table 
nor the company of knights attached 
to his court by the Trouvéres. That 
there were such men as Aneurin, 
Llywarch Hen, and Taliessin existing 
in the sixth century we gather from 
the genealogia attached to the short 
history of Nennius ; that the poems 
are earlier than the tenth century we 
have shown, and that those which 
scholars have pronounced untam- 
pered with by the poets of the 
eleventh or twelfth century were 
written by the authors to whom they 
are commonly imputed, or by others 
who lived shortly after that period 
is at least exceedingly probable. 


PICTISH TRACES BETWEEN THE WALLS. 

Mr. Glennie commences his Ar- 
thurian tour far north, among the 
Grampians. Here he discovers 
Barra Hill, to a castle on which 
Mordred carried the not very reluc- 
tant Guenevere, called by modern 
dwellers among the Braes, Ganora or 
Vanora. The Trouverés softened 
matters between the much suffering 
king and his faithless spouse, for in 
Cymrie traditions Arthur had her 
torn between wild horses on gettin 
her back. Mr. Glennie’s Highlan 
cicerone had not much faith in the 
legend, for he sagely remarked, after 
pointing out where the r sin- 
ner’s remains had been laid, “ Thae 
auld histories are mostly lees, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

Guenevere is said to have been 
buried at Meigle. In the church- 
yard is poin out a stone once 
forming a part of her monument, on 
which a human body is being torn by 
wild beasts. On another the body is 
close to or tied to chariot wheels. In 
a MS. of 1560 this representation is 
described as “ Ane goddess in ane 
caert, and two hors drawand her.” 
Count Villemarqué ingenuously iden- 
tifies Lancelot, Queen Guenevere’s 
paramour, with the terrible Mael- 
gwyn of North Wales (end of sixth 
century). Lancelot, according to the 
Trouveres, is l’Ancelot, the servant ; 
Mael, bald, means, in one of its ac- 
ceptations, servant. Maelgwyn dis- 


tinguished himself by coveting his 
neighbours’ wives ; 80 Lancelot and 
Maelgwn may be one and the same 
person. Lancelot seems to have been 
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identified with this part of Scotland. 
He is called in the romances the son 
of King Ban de Benoic, and in the 
Lancelot of 1478 this Benoic is iden- 
tified with Albanak (Albany, the 
Geelic portion of Scotland). 

Near this Castle of Mordred, or 
Lancelot, or Maelgwyn, are Arthur’s 
Stone and Arthur’s Seat (a rock). 
The Tay (tamh, smooth) is men- 
tioned in the Black Book of Caermar- 
then as distinguished from the Welsh 
Towy. 

After discovering Arthur’s Oven 
near where the Carron flows into the 
Forth, Mr. Glennie has no difficulty 
in identifying Camelon on the other 
side of the river with Camlan, where 
Arthur’s last fight was fought against 
the double-dyed traitor Modred, to 
whose father, Llew, the noble king 
had granted the Lothians. 

Nennius mentions a battle of Ar- 
thur at Mons Badonicus, supposed 
the mound of Bath. The Avon flows 
Wy this Somersetshire mound ; but 

r. Skene, Mr. Glennie, and other 
earnest Scots, will have it that the 
Avon near Linlithgow is the Avon of 
Nennius, especially as it flows by 
Baden Hill. If all Arthur’s other 
battles were fought in South Scot- 
land, there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt about the correctness of this 
particular supposition. 

In the number of this MaGazINE 
for January, 1865, will be found 
translations of portions of the Godo- 
dyn of Aneurin in which the fighting 
at Cattraeth is described. Mr. Skene 
and Mr. Glennie place the fortress on 
the Forth at Caredin, near the spot 
where the Roman Wall connecting 
the Clyde and Forth ended. Ville- 
marqué places Cattraeth (Ualtraez, 
he calls it) at the edge of Loch Lo- 
mond, and Morley in Yorkshire, as 
elsewhere noticed. The authorities 
and proofs adduced by our present 
authorities from Tiernach, Aelred, 
and others, point strongly to that 
spot by the Forth as the scene of the 


otras e. ‘ 
inburgh, anciently Mynid Agned 
(* Painted Mount,” called so probably 
as belonging to the Picts), was the 
scene of one of the famous battles of 
Arthur, who left his name on the 
neighbouring eminence. 

Near the junction of the Tweed 


and Pausayl at Drummelzier Mr. 
Glennie was fortunate in making the 
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uaintance of an intelligent shoe- 
maker, as anxious about associating 
the memory of Merlin with that pro- 
hetic spot as he was himself. The 
retons will not easily surrender 
their wood of Bracelionde where 
Viviana enchanted Merlin to any 
place near Tweed or Teviott, nor re- 
gard the prophesy attached to the 
last resting-place of the wizard— 
“When Tweed and Pausayl meet at Mer- 
lin’s grave, 
England and Scotland shall one master 
have.” 


In the wood of Celyddon, of which 
the forests of Selkirk and Ettrick 
formed a part, did Merlin once 
wander bereft of sense, and there 
was he visited by one of the three 
Celtic saints, Gildas, or Kadoc, or 
Kentigern (vulgarized into Mungo, 
the origin of which has nothing 
ignoble about it). And there was 
fought one of Arthur’s batties. 

ourneying through these scenes 
so dear to Sir Walter Scott, our 
tourist’s poetic taste was sadlyrubbed 
against the grain by the names of 
some of the natural features, such as 
the “ Devil’s Beef-tub,’ the “Gray 
Mare’s Tail,” &c. He _ feelingly 
quotes from Mathew Arnold’s Celtic 
studies on this head, to free his mouth 
from the unpalatable Saxon taste. 

“As the Saxon names of places 
with the pleasant wholesome smack 
of the soil in them, Weathersfield, 
Thaxted, Shalford, are to the Celtic 
names of places, with their penetrat- 
ing, lofty Weuke, Velindra, el, 
Caérnarvon, so is the homely realism 
of German and Norse nature to the 
fairy-like loveliness of Celtic nature.” 

est of the Mailros of Nennius 
our traveller came on the ruins of 
the Church of St. Mary in Wodale 
(Vallis Doloris), where once stood the 
miraculous statue of Our Lady, which 
Arthur, after bringing it from Jeru- 
salem, bore on his shoulders an entire 
day, while employed cutting down 
the Saxons. 

We are sorry to find that the 
dwellers in the locality once favoured 
by the presence of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, identify that fine old bard, the 
favourite of the Elfin Queen, with 
the rash coward, who, entering the 
Eildon-hill cavern where Arthur and 
his knights still lie in slumber, blew 
the horn before drawing the suet, 
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and was consequently Sug wetiy 
blast into empty space. e request 
our authority to inquire closer into 
the matter. We have heard of horse- 
coupers and other folk of low degree 
being thus treated, never of Thomas, 
the famous poet-magician. 

We have not time nor space at 
hand to accompany our indefatigable 
explorer, but must refer to a passing 
remark made by him on Dumbarton, 
and which the reader will see com- 
mented on already in our number for 
August, 1868. In the Black Book of 
Caermarthen, in a dialogue between 
Merlin and Taliessin, the fortress just 
mentioned is called Nemhur, or 
Nevthur. The same name occurs in 
St. Fiech’s Hymn on St. Patrick, a 
work of the eighth century, and no- 
where else in any MS. extant. This 
speaks for the antiquity of the Cymrie 
poems. A poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury, if he ever had seen the hymn, 
would scarcely have made use of the 
obsolete name. In a Parliamentary 


Record of David II. in 1367, Dum- 
barton is called Castrum Arthuri 
—— Camp). 


In the Book of 
Ilymote the name Cathraig ann 
Leomhan, “ the Fort on the Leven,” 
is given to it. Seated on Ben Arthur 
at the head of Loch Long, our Ar- 
thur-worshipper rests himself, and 
complacently ponders on the thousand 
laces he has explored, all more or 
ess connected with the exploits of 
Arthur and the bardic personages. 

Being about to traverse what he 
calls the Fingalian localities, he 
quotes from Mr. Skene the following 

assage, to which we give our most 
earty consent :— 

“The Feinne, or Fenians, and the 
traditions which form the ground- 
work at least of the Ossianic poems, 
belong to that period in the history 
of Scotland oat Ireland before a po- 
litical separation had taken place 
between them, whenthey were viewed 
as parts of one territory though phy- 
sically separated, and when a free and 
uninterrupted intercourse took place 
between them.” 

The people of Ireland at that time 
were, with the exception of the 
descendants of the Firbolgs on the 
west coast and a few Pictish or 
Cruithne tribes on the eastern coast, 
Scots or Gaedhil. The people with 
whom they so intimately corresponded 
in Scotland consisted of their own 
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colonies, who had been crossing the 
Sea of Moyle from the second to the 
sixth century, and with them the 
descendants of the early British Gael, 
who had been forced northwards by 
the intrusive Cymric adventurers 
lately arrived from Gaul or Belgium. 

And here occurs a difficulty to the 
student of the misty relations of the 
dwellers in Caledonia in the early 
ages of Christianity. If the early 
Gaelic tribes of Britain had not lost 
all memory of the traditional lore 
bequeathed to them by the common 
ancestors of themselves and their 
Irish visitors, and had preserved the 
old speech, we can imagine a friendly 
intercourse between the now united 
branches of the race, and a somewhat 
less cordial state of things between 
themselves and the Picts, who are 
thought by some to be a distinct 
branch of the same great family, and 
to have settled in the north-eastern 
part of the country. 

Of these people, supposing this 
supposition correct, we shall now 
proceed to speak. 


THE PICTS. 


Who has not read the Antiguary, 
and who has not been amused by the 
discussion between the solemn ba- 
ronet and the caustic Oldbuck on the 
Pictish language, of which the only 
specimen available was Benval, one 
syllable Gaelic, the other Latin. Mr. 
Glennie, after locating the Arthurian 
heroes in the south of Scotland, and 
referring the famous old Welsh poems 
to actions performed there, proceeds 
to gratify the memory of the Picts 
with not only leaving us the doubtful 
word above mentioned, but also all 
the Ossianic remains, including the 
Gaelic book left in James Mac- 
Pherson’s handwriting, and given to 
the world for the first time in 1807. 

However, if the people who vame 
to be called Picts in the fourth cen- 
tury were the Caledonian Gael and 
the only dwellers in the land when 
the Hibernian Scots visited the west, 
the two peoples must have been at 
some trouble in coming to an easy 
communication with each other in 
speech; and bickerings were more 
likely to ensue. ‘ The remains left by 
these people in stone differ consider- 
ably in character from the ancient 
Irish relics in that material. It 
would not have been an easy matter 
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for these same Pictish Caledonians or 
@aledonian Picts to have so success- 
fully commended their language and 
their fireside lore to all the Scots of 
Ireland and Alba, and their isles, be- 
fore their disappearance as a separate 
people in the ninth century. Here is 
the account left of the brave people 
by the Irish writers. 

The earliest of them of whom we 
have any record were the descendants 
of the Nemedians, who being obliged 
to quit Greece, obtained settlements 
on the eastern coasts of Leinster, 
after some valuable assistance given 
by them to the natives in a battle 
fought against a marauding party of 
Welshmen. These worthies used 
poisoned arrows, but adruid attached 
tothe Pictish party cured the wounded 
Scots by preparing a bath for them 
of the water of the Slaney (Slainte, 
health) and the milk of white cows. 
On the departure of these Picts to 
North Britain, Cathluan, their young 
chief, took with him as wife the 
daughter of the provincial king whom 
his people has so well aided. Several 
of his petty chiefs followed his ex- 
ample, all the bridegrooms swearing 
by the sun and moon and the winds 
that the sons of these Scottish women 
should have precedence over those of 
any future Wives.* The great Saint 
Colum Cille preached the Gospel to 
them, and they and the Irish Gael 
who were settled in the west of Scot- 
land sometimes fought with each 
other, and sometimes united their 
forces against the Cymry or the 
Germans. From the middle of the 
ninth century no more is heard of 
them as a separate people, a tolerably 
strong proof that they used a Celtic 
dialect, and found no difficulty or 
discomfort in blending with the 
kindred population of the Gael. 
Their remains in sculptured stone 
still standing on the lowland moors 
of the north-east of the country differ, 
as we have said, in their ornamenta- 
tion and their limited inscriptions 
from the stone relics found in the 
Gaelic districts. For considerable 
details on the subject of these sculp- 
tured stones see D. U. MaGazIne, 
Dec., 1865. 
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The reader anxious to explore 
more intimately the misty world in 
which the Picts had their being, are 
referred to Mr. Glennie’s text. There 
is nothing unlikely in the supposition 
of them being a kindred family to 
the Gaels, whose progress westward 
had taken in the north of Germany 
and the Danish Isles. On their 
meeting the original Gael of the 
country, or those of the West High- 
lands the intercourse was souls 
such as would occur to-day between 
a body of Welshmen and of Bretons, 
or of Irish and Manx, if they forga- 
thered in the African or American 
wilds. ' 
It would be an interesting point to 
ascertain how much of the present 
stock of national romance common 
to Ireland and the Highlands was 

ossessed by those Gael who had 

en pushed north by the Cymry, 
and the visitors who came amon 
them from Erin, between the secon 
and sixth centuries. It probably con- 
sisted of the fireside stories common, 
now or lately, to all the peasantry of 
Europe. 

The traditional lore of the intrud- 
ing Scots and the Caledonian Gael- 
folk who used dialects of the same 
language, and resembled each other 
in many other respects we have now 
in a debased form. But Mr. Glennie, 
apparently supported by Mr. Skene, 
will have it that this vast mass of 
romance and poetry is the literary 
legacy of the few Pictish tribes 
scattered along the eastern coasts of 
Ireland, and their relatives who 
occupied the north-east portion of 
the Scottish Lowlands. e know 
that the people were inferior in 
number to their neighbours, the 
Gael, and finally were absorbed by 
them. Taking these circumstances 
into account, can it be reasonably 
supposed that a people so circum- 
scribed in numbers and space, the 
character of whose very language 
cannot be pronounced on with cer- 
pm should have obliged the 

ople of all Ireland and the west of 

tland, and all the outlying isl 
to have accepted and assimilate 
their fictional lore. 


aj 


* Our authorities for these facts in the early history of the Picts, say that North 
Britain derived its classic name, CaLepon1a, from the name of the young Pictish 


chief. 


29° 
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SOME WORDS ON MACPHERSONISM. 


We had hoped that before now 
such names as Fingal, Fingalian, 
would cease to be used by modern 
Gaelic scholars, one as the name 
of a Celtic chief, the other in 
the sense of Fenian or Ossianic. 
aa know well{that the words /'ionn 
Gall simply imply a white stranger, 
and that never before James Mac 
Pherson adopted the word Fingal, 
was it applied toa Gaelic hero. Mr. 
J. F. Campbell in his explorations in 
the Highlands and isles never heard 
it from the mouth of fisherman, 
shepherd, or even schoolmaster, un- 
less one who was Mac Pherson-bitten, 
nor is it found in the poems taken 
down from oral recitation by the 
Dean of Lismore in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Glennie truly observes that 
“Scotland has an equal claim with 
Treland to an Ossianic poetry in which 
Fingalian (still the white foreigners) 
heroes have been celebrated in Gaelic 
verse ever since the ninth century if 
not the seventh.” 

The Gaelic poems taken down 
from oral recitation by the Dean of 
Lismore, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and the long pieces 
of the same peor, repeated only the 
other'day for Mr. Campbellin the High- 
lands and isles by peasants and fisher- 
men, abundantly prove the common 
property they have in this old world 
treasure with their Irish relations. 
Mr. Glennie need not congratulate 
his ancient countrymen on their 
handing down the Gaelic Ossian left 
in MS. by Mac Pherson, as far as 
mere age isconcerned. He certainly 
does not in so many words claim a 
higher degree of antiquity for it than 
the middle of last century, therefore 
we are spared controversy on that 
hand. 

We have in more than one place in 
this Macazrnz acknowledged James 
Mac Pherson’s ability and the services 
he has rendered, unintentionally in 
some instances, to the cause of Gaelic 
literature. We have also exposed 
his wilful misrepresentations and 
historical mistakes, and also forgiven 
him as well as we could afford, for 
saddling St. Patrick with a wife in 
the person of Oisin’s daughter, and 
hinting that he was not indifferent to 
the cup which inebriates as well as 
cheers. D. U. Macazing, No- 





vember, 1868. Instead of dwellin 

on the short comings of the author o 
“Fingal,” we shall with more profit 
to some of our readers, present an 
extract from Mr. J. F. Campbell’s 
valuable work concerning the Gaelic 
Ossian, the only Gaelic paper found 
by Mr. Mac Pherson’s executors. 
That it was put together later than 
1760 is beyond doubt. Lachlan-Mac 
Pherson of Strathmassie was compe- 
tent to the task, but Mr. Oampbell 
thinks he would not have fallen on 
some mistakes detected in the poem. 
That it is a work of great merit is 
undisputable. It is used as a text 
book by some eminent Gaelic teachers. 

“When compared with any trans- 
lation purported to have been made 
from it, it seems to be incomparably 
superior. Itis far simpler in diction. 
It has a peculiar rhythm and asson- 
ance, which seems to repel the notion 
of a free translation. ‘ i ; 
All who have written on the subject 
deny that Mac Pherson had any great 
knowledge of Gaelic or power of 
versification. 

“ Great part of Fingal might with 
propriety be divided into stanzas of 
four lines, having much of the asson- 
ance of poems of undoubted anti- 
quity which are still recited. The 
whole clinks and hangs together in 
such a way as no one but a poet could 
have devised. Words are often hap- 
pily chosen for their appropriate 
sounds, as well as for their meaning 
and rhythm. 


‘ Fhreaghair an sonn mar thon air Car- 


raig, 
(‘ Answered the brave like waves on a crag,’) 


is suggestive of the deep thunder of 
dashing waves, and of a grand deep 
voice. 

“The Gaelic is wholly unlike the 
English, and the irregular metre has 
no exact counterpart, while the 
nearest resemblance to it is in the 
Genuine Gaelic traditional ballads, 
which treat of the same people, and 
often describe the same incidents. 

“But we have no longer the sim- 
plicity of the traditional poems ; the 
idiom of the language. is every now 
and then violated. English inver- 
sions abound, and words are so 
wrenched out of their original mean- 
ings as to become unintelligible to 
Highlanders. There are but few 
ancient or obsolete words. Strange 
liberties are taken with words by 
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using them in a new way, so as to’ 


render them incomprehensible to Gael 
unacquainted with English or the 
classic languages. In many lines the 
words only are Gaelic, the structure 
not atall. Vagueness and obscurity 
abound everywhere. Some lines 
prove to be nonsense when closely 
examined. Adjectives of more than 
one syllable are placed before sub- 
stantives producing the same effect, 
as—‘ There is a horse beautiful,’ 
‘Oh, what a house elegant!’ 

“ Heroes always drink out of shells, 
and always address each other 
more like modern sages than barba- 
rians. They are as sententious and 
moralising as so many teachers of 
ethics. Mailé for mail is a frequent 
term, but it isa mere English corrup- 
tion ; Lwirech is the Gaelic word. On 
reading the line containing the word 
to an acquaintance, he understood it 
to mean médl, the bag of the bag- 
pipes.” 

As our space must be husbanded, 
we have abridged portions of this ex- 
tract, carefully, however, preserving 
the sense. 

It is a strange circumstance that 
the author of Fingal, enveloped as 
his youth and manhood had been in a 
Gaelic atmosphere, should have given 
the mighty shades of his heroes no 
more comfortable place of repose 
than the cold, wind-agitated clouds, 
which have from time immemorial 
been the hell of the world of Gaelic 
fiction. ; 


A SEARCH FOR OSSIANIC “LOCALITIES, 


Mr. Glennie conducts his readers 
on a north and north-west excursion 
in search of /ingalian names, but is 
select in his choice, as the localities 
are too numerous to be particularized. 
Near the south end of Loch Lomond, 
he finds, overlooking its isles, a hill 
called Dun Fionn, which he explains 
“Fort of Fingal,” but Fionn simply 
means fair. Dun Fhinn would be 
Fionn’s fortress. Another Dun Fionn 
is mentioned in the isle of Arran. 
Dunadd, a hill fort in the north of 
Knapdale, interested us the most in 
these Gaelic FINDS, asit is supposed to 
be the chief place of strength of the 
early Dalriadans after their lodgment 
in Argyle. Near West Loch Tarbert 
he discovers many places with names 
obtained from the legend of Diar- 
muidh and the hellish boar. Near 
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Dunstaffnage Castle he finds the 
heath of Lora, with its dark gray 
stones, which he calls the Has Laoire 
of Fingal, but easisa cataract. There 
are falls mentioned just before, but 
by the construction of the sentence 
they do not refer to the eas. 

In the isle of Lismore, which gives 
name to the most valuable Gaelic 
book (in one sense) preserved in Scot- 
land, stands a twin brother to our 
Sliabh na mban Fionn (Sleenamon) 
in Munster. In the text the word is 
explained the “Fingalian Fair Wo- 
men’s Hill,” but this is redundant ; 
the correct sense being the “ Hill of 
the Fair Women.” In the second 
edition of the book we expect to find 
the genitive case of Fionn (Fhinn) 
wherever he owns a fort or a hill or 
any other property. 

Both in the Aberdeen and the west- 
ern Highlands are found hills bearing 
the same name as our Sligo eminence 
(Ben Gulbain), on which the peerless 
Diarmuidh was slain. We are confi- 
dent, from the general correctness of 
the orthography and the explanations, 
that Mr. Glennie is a good Gaelic 
scholar. We must consequently cen- 
sure his carelessness in the instances 

uoted, and in rendering Clach Bhean 
frees the Hill of the Woman's 

tone. The words mean the “Stone 
of the Women ;” the stone of the 
woman would be Clach or Cloch mna. 
He connects this with Grainne, Fionn 
Mac Cumbhail’s wife, and styles her 
Diarmuid’s victim. Alas! poor Diar- 
muidh was the victim, and she the 
victimizer. As a true Gael our 
author takes the woman’s part. 

Our zealous archeologist, having 
indicated with much complacency 
the hundreds of localities, chiefly in 
the west Highlands, which derive 
their titles from the names or the 
exploits of the Fians, never takes 
time to point out similar names 
attached to places throughout Ire- 
land, and to dwell on the conse- 
quences that may be drawn. 

Fionn Mac Cumhail is a historical 
personage with us. He is repre- 
sented as chief of a kind of national 
militia in the third century, during 
the reign of King Cormac. His 
death, by assassination, is recorded 
in the year 283, but of his deeds 
there is scarcely left a thread of 
record. Of his son, grandson, and 
knights there is a meagre account 
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of their insurrection and defeat at 
the fight of Gabhra, in Meath, a:p. 
292, where they contended with King 
Cairbre, son of the 
Irish localities generally bear names 
expressive of their natural features. 
Some are named after historical per- 
sonages, some from battles or other 
remarkable circumstances, but a 
comparatively small number from the 
heroes of romance. The word Fionn 
is attached to some localities, but 
chiefly in its natural signification of 
Fair. Wherever the names Diar- 
muidh or the other mythic personages 
—_ they have probably usurped 
the positions of real personages 
whose histories had grown dim 
within a century or two after their 
death. The old nursery tales possess 
an endurance and vitality to which 
no modern fictions can attain. In 
Ireland King Brian has a better 
standing in traditionary lore than 
Sarsfield, who came seven centuries 
later, and the Goban Saor, and Fionn 
Mac Cutl, and Oscur, a still better 
hold than the hero of Clontarff. Ifa 
hill or a fort got its name from a 
certain Diarmuid, in whose veins 
once ran living red blood, as soon as 
his history entered into the region of 
dim tradition, Diarmuidh, of Ossianic 
renown, succeeded to his misty in- 
heritance. All this notwithstand- 
ing, we have a sort of belief in 
the once existence of these Ossianic 
heroes. It was not the fashion of 
thé early Celtic bards to create 
imaginary characters. Their taste 
and interest led them rather to em- 
bellish the memory of the ancestors 
of their living patrons. Ireland is 
not very rich in these mythic names 
for localities, but there can scarcely 
be a more natural circumstance than 
the attaching of the names of the old 
fireside heroes to hills and heaths in 


their new homes by the -Scctic 


settlers in the west Highlands. 
They thus endeavoured to suppress 
the idea of separation from the dear 
old homes and to reconcile them- 
selves to their new possessions. In 
using the mythic personages of the 
old land they did not neglect the 
historic characters. Gulban is a 
matter of fact personage with us, 
‘father of that famous Nial of the 
.Nine Hostages, in one of whose pre- 
datory visits to France our national 
saint, then a stripling, was made 


eat Cormac.. 
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captive and brought to Erin. Yet 
we find Ben Gulbain in the N.E. 
mountains of Scotland as well as in 
the west Highlands. 

If there were no better proofs for 
the originating of the body of Welsh 
bardic fiction in the south of Scot- ° 
land than the attachment of Cymric 
names to different localities, the sup- 
position would have but feeble 
support ; but the close examination 
of the early British history of Nen- 
nius, and the subject matter of the 
earliest Cymric poems, give it much 
strength. The trouveres of the 
twelfth century placed Arthur's 
court in South Wales, and honoured 
the south-west of the island gene- 
rally with his exploits ; for Robert 
of Gloucester, the son of Henry I., 
by the daughter of ~~ ap Tewdwr, 
last king of South Wales, was a 
great patron of the Celtic sons of 
song and story, and they (the trou- 
veres) would have gone to any 
reasonable or unreasonable lengths 
to please himself and his relatives. 

Mr. Glennie has not entered on his 
task without earnest research. In 
its execution he has displayed much 
ability, and carefully availed himself 
of the lights thrown on the subject 
of the Cymry and their bards by 
Mr. Skene, Count Villemarqué, and 
the other writers who have handled 
the subject. His work is brought 
out in a style worthy of the subject 
by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, 
to whom Gelic archeology is much 
indebted for, the many expensive 
works on that department of national 
literature issued from their establish- 
ment. 


A PROTEST AGAINST GAELIC DISUNION. 


Colonel James A. Robertson, in 
his late work, presently to be named 
in full, has adopted the theory of the 
Picts being the same people with 
the Caledonian Gael found in North 
Britain by the Romans in the first 
century. Agreeably to his views, the 
only people dwelling in that king- 
dom in the early ages of Christianity 
were the Iris cots, and these 
deseendants of the early Gaelic in- 
habitants of Britain:- He as well as 
Mr. Glennie deduces the Gaelic 
language and the Ossianic poems 
from the Caledonians or Picts. But 
the sculptured stones still to be seen 

-in the north-east of the country 
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resent a — of ornamentation not 

ound on lic remains, and such 
inscriptions as they contain have not 
as yet been satisfactorily deciphered 
by masters of the Gaelic Ogham. It 
may be inferred from these premises 
that they differ from the Scots of 
the western Highlands, and that the 
language and literature which they 
bequeathed to their descendants must 
be of a different character from those 
of the Irish Gael who came to dwell 
with them. But that language and 
literature so inherited by their living 
descendants, according to Colonel 
Robertson and Mr. Glennie, are 
identical with the language and tra- 
ditional literature of the living Irish, 
and consequently with those of the 
Argyle settlers). How are these 
things to be reconciled ? 

Our zealousand indefatigable Gaelic 
scholar in his lately published work* 
would seem to wish that these in- 
trusive Irish Gael had staid at home, 
so that their later descendants might 
have no claim whatever to the local 
nomenclature of Celtic Scotland, nor 
any share in the mass of legendary 
matter common to both countries. 
Mr. Glennie credits the Picts with 
having taught the Gael of Alban 
and of Ireland all the Ossianic lore, 
Colonel Robertson claims for the very 
early Gael who peopled Scotland long 
before a Briton penetrated into Cum- 
berland the imposition of the still 
enduring names on all the localities 
south and north. Those belonging 
to localities in the south-west of 
the country, once confessedly in the 
possession of the Cymry, he main- 
tains to be essentially Gaelic. Thus 
far we give him full credence, but 
refuse to take him as guide when he 
informs us that the present stores of 
fictional literature, the common pro- 
perty of Ireland and the Highlands, 
were in exclusive possession of the 
hardy mountaineers of the first cen- 
tury, who gave so much trouble to 
Agricola. 

That a Gaelic people once dwelt in 
Britain before being disturbed by the 
Cymry, and that Scotland was colon- 
ized by the descendants of the same 
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people, moving northwards before 
these later intruders, scarcely admits 
of a doubt ; but it smacks of inhospi- 
tality to make invidious comparisons 
between those brave people and their 
Irish relatives, wko paid them con- 
tinual visits from the second to the 
sixth century and after. It is pro- 
bable that before Cairbre Riada 
crossed with his followers over to 
Argyle in the third century, there had 
been mutual interchanges between 
the races, who used the same or close 
dialects of the same language. 

It is a pity that a colony such as 
passed from Erin to Alba in the sixth 
century, whose zealous missionaries 
Christianized both Caledonians and 
Picts, if they were separate races, and 
who finally became paramount in the 
country and gave it kings for about 
a thousand years, should not get a 
more respectable name than an “in- 
significant Irish colony.” 

It is a mere idle attempt that of 
endeavouring to show that the ex- 
isting Highlanders are sprung from 
a people mnie: | distinct from the 
ancient Scots of Ireland. Let sucha 
careful, conscientious man as J. F, 
Campbell, after exploring his High- 
lands and Isles, and gathering their 
lore, adopt a peasant’s dress, and visit 
the still Irish-speaking people from 
Iniskowen to Cape Clear, and hold 
conferences with them even in his 
own dialect of the Gaelic. He will 
hear Ossianic legends (portions still 
retaining the metrical form), the 
exact counterparts of those which he 
has preserved in his mogt valuable 
work. We have ourselves listened to 
a traveller (we are really loth to use 
the term beggar in his instance as he 
merely got his meals and bed at 
stated houses, and would take nothing 
else), while he repeated the tolerab] 
long poem of the “Chase of Sliab. 
Guillin” in the original metre, pro- 
bably debased as he uttered it. 

Let one of our Irish Ollamhs pay 
a visit to those Highland Manses, 
whose modest and learned owners 
preach to their shepherd and fisher 
a in the native Gaelic. 
He will read aloud in English for the 


* “The Gaelic Topography of Scotland, and what it proves, explained; with much 


Historical, Antiquarian, and Descriptive Information.” 
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amusement of his host’s family any 
Gaelic book handed him, after ac- 
customing himself a little to the 
Roman type, and some freaks in 
orthography, and determining to look 
out for the future tense in the pre- 
sent. Both these experiments indi- 
cate the common origin of the two 
families. Objections arising from 
differences in the two dialects are 
futile. Taking the many interposing 
circumstances into account, it is not 
a little surprising that there should 
be so few. The early Irish influence 
was at a later day much enhaneed 
by the Fermanagh chief Somarled 
becoming Lord of the Isles in the 
eleventh century, from which time, 
for nearly five hundred years, there 
was a continual resort of poets and 
men of learning to the fortress of his 
successors and a vigorous literary 
communication kept up between the 
North-east of Ireland and the West 
Highlands. See Mr. Skene’s intro- 
duction-to the “Dean of Lismore’s 
Book.” 

Before stating the claims of the 
Irish Scots to some of the honour and 
glory deservedly enveloping the lives 
of the ancient dwellers in the land of 
the thistle, let it be stated that though 
it is very probable that the Gael were 
forced northward by the Britons ; 
these last during the occupation of 
the Romans so lost their military 
E< that about the year 230, one 
egion was found sufficient to keep 
the whole nation quiet, while two 
were considered scarcely enough to 
defend the border against the Cale- 
donians and Scotic allies. 


EARLY COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ERIN AXD 
CALEDONIA, 

An Irish prince was found base 
enough to advise Agricola to make a 
descent on Erin, whose natural ad- 
vantages Tacitus takes care to describe; 
but it is worth notice that “though 
Britain continued to be harassed S 
the Irish for near three centuries 
after, not asingle Roman soldier ever 
set foot on their shores.”— Moore. 

So little did the Hibernian Scots 
dread the Romans, that the most 
trustworthy of our annals relate that 
their — a oe the 
presence of Agricola in North Britain, 
crossed the seas to aid his allies the 
Picts. In an irruption he made into 


the Roman Province he secured some 
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very valuable booty, including a suit 
of armour embossed with gold and 
gems, a gold fringed cloak, a sword 
enchased with figures of serpents, 
and a brace of greyhounds. “ Annals 
of the Four Masters.” 

In the year 126 the Irish prince 
Tuathal, being obliged by his rebel- 
lious subjects to abdicate, took refuge 
in North Britain at the court of his 
maternal grandfather. the Pictish 
King. After some time the island 
being visited with a famine, the 
frighted folk prayed the prince to re- 
turn, which he did at the head of a 
body of Picts, and quietly resumed 
his seat at Tara. 

In the middle of the third century 
Carbry Riada, son of Conary the 
Second, and a daughter of Conn of 
the Hundred Battles, made a settle- 
ment in Argyle. Several visits had 
been paid before that time to the 
same quarter, some of a friendly 
others of a hostile nature. The Scots 
were a restless folk, and very partial 
to descents on the neighbouring coasts 
with a view to carrying away any 
portable matter, among which pre- 
ference was shown to fair youths and 
maidens. Bede as well as the Irish 
annalists mentions this settlement 
(L. 1, c. 1) of Carbry Riada (called 
by him Reuda), effected either by 
peaceable or warlike means. He 
called his new settlement Dal Riada 
(Riada’s Portion) from his paternal 

ions in the north of Antrim. 
nnes, that distinguished Scotch au- 
thority, mentions the same fact, and 
indicates the gradually increasing im- 
portance of the colony till about a.p. 
360. A Gaelic yoo written by the 
court bard of Malcolm III, 1057, 
traces the line of the kings of Scot- 
land from this Carbry Riada. 

The relations of the Irish colony 
with the original possessions of the 
country were of a mixed character, 
sometimes hostile, but more fre- 
quently of an amicable character, 
especially when they meditated an 
attack on the Cymry in the south. 
In the middle of the fourth century 
it is recorded that the united tribes 
penetrated as far as London. So to 
punish their impudence as well as to 
check the piratical Scots of Ireland 
in their descents on the western coasts, 
and the West Germans in their de- 
scents on the N.E. of the island, the 
brave Roman General Theodosius, 
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made his ap ce, and restored 
order for a while. He chased a few 
of the Irish corrachs back into their 
ports, but did not land on the coast. 
The troublesome pene, the three 
Collas, sons of Cairbre Liffeachair, 
who had perished at Gabhra fighting 
against thie ao having been 
driven from Ireland found refuge for 
a while among the Albanian Scots. 
Would they had remained among 
them instead of returning, and des- 
troying the fine old fortress of Emania 
after its proud existence of 600 years. 
The next event worth notice is the 
invasion of the west coast of Britain 
about the end of the same (fourth) 
century by Niall of the Nine Host- 
ages. This descent gave occasion to 
the poet Claudian to laud Stilicho for 
protecting Britain, 
‘When the Scot excited all Hibernia, 
And the sea foamed, struck with the 
hostile oar.” 


During the whole of the fifth cen- 
tury, in the early part of which the 
Romans were obliged to withdraw 
from Britain the incursions of the 
Picts and Scots by land, or their de- 
scents on the various parts of the Ro- 
manized province from their corrachs, 
were sangeet and most annoying to 
the poor Britons. Flying visitations 
from the Irish ports were also frequent. 
“They emerge eagerly,” says Gildas, 
“from their corrachs in which they 
have been wafted across the Scythic 
Valley ” (the Irish Sea). Bede is no 
more a to them than 
Gildas. He calls them impudent 
Hibernian plunderers, who only re- 
turn home in order to prepare for a 
fresh descent. 

What has been hitherto related 
merely show the Albanian Scots and 
Caledonians as allies, and sometimes 
quarrelsome neighbours. At last, 
early in the sixth century, A.D. 503 
or 506, a strong body of the Irish 
Scots crossed to their relatives in 
Argyle under the leadership of Lorne, 
Aenghus, and Fergus, the sons of Ere. 
This augmented the Scotic in- 
fluence in the west, and we find to- 
wards theend of the century their head 
declaring himself independent of the 
King of Ireland. Under the rule of 
Fergus’s grandson, Conall, St. Col- 
umba preached the Gospel to the 
Picts. This king's nephew and suc- 
cessor, Aidan, was a talented and en- 
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terprising — He pushed his 
way to the border, but without gain- 
ing much by the move. Some 
fighting, varied with intermarriages, 
took place at times between the Scots 
and their neighbours; but in the 
middle of the ninth century we find 
the two races amalgamated under 
Kenneth son of Alpin. The Caledo- 
nians or Picts are no more mentioned 
after that era. The language whose 
dialects are now in use by the west- 
ern Highlanders and the Irish, was 
spoken at the Scottish Court till the 
time of Malcolm III., with whom all 
readers of Shakespeare are acquainted. 
His marriage with Margaret, sister 
of Edgar Atheling, and his own resi- 
dence at the English Court, and the 
subsequent influx of English people 
escaping from under the biel one 
of William the Conqueror, prepared 
the way for the introduction of the 
language, the customs, &c., then pre- 
valent in England, and the ain 
tions of the ic bards, once heard 
with favour at the Court of Scone, 
became subjects of derision. 

The circumstance about to be re- 
lated must have strengthened the 
friendly ties woven by community of 
race and language between the Gael 
of Ireland and Scotland from the 
early part of the fifth century. Cun- 
eda, the Guledig, or leader of the 
Britons, who lived in the vicinity of 
the Roman Wall retired from that 
post of danger into Wales on the 
withdrawal of the Romans from the 
island ; and being naturally ill dis- 
posed to the Caledonian Gael for the 
_ = wanes, Tearona on Suet 
and his people by that hardy people, 
fell on the Gael, who dwelt along the 
sea-board of Wales and some distance 
inland, and forced them to tempt the 
sea in their corrachs. These or their 
children making their way from Erin, 
or Anglesea, or the isle of Mananan 
son of Lear, and joining their distant 
kindred about Loch Lomond, would 
aid them in their forays on the Cymry, 
their common hatred of the Britons 
still more endearing them to each 
other. From the reasons adduced 
and others which might be quoted, 
the intimacy between the Scottish 
Gael from Erin and the Caledonian 
Gael seems at various times to have 
been very strict and loving, and to 
have resulted in a complete family 
fusion in the ninth century. 
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COLONEL ROBERTSON'S NATIONAL LABOURS. 

Having thus protested against 
some of Colonel Robertson’s con- 
clusions, we enter on the much more 
genial exercise of following him in his 
patriotic task of showing that the 

eneral nomenclature of Scottish 
ocalities is formed from the early 
Gaelic spoken, as he supposes, hun- 
dreds of years before Roman, or 
Briton, or Saxon, or Angle, set foot 
on the land of the thistle. 

“The remote antiquity of the 
Gaelic topography of Scotland is 
proved by the vast number of heathen 
names and references to pagan super- 
stitions which occur in various 
designations all over Scotland. The 
names of places, rivers, &c., are very 
frequently found composed of Gaelic 
words now obsolete in the language, 
showing their remote antiquity. The 
Gaelic topography is also found in 
the most ancient writings we possess, 
such as the life of Columba (Colum 
Cille) by Adamnan, which is not of a 
later date than a.D. 695. Names of 
places are given in it which are the 
same now. In the following century 
was begun the history ascribed to 
Nennius. Many names and localities 
in it are easily understood in the pre- 
sent spoken Gaelic of the Highland- 


We congratulate our ardent archx- 
ologist on being able to identify names 
found on the map of Ptolemy,— 
that is, if they are.in any considerable 


number. Mr. Joyce in his late most 
valuable work on Irish localities, 
regrets that the names in that old 

eographer’s map of Ireland, now to 
be recognised, are very few. 

It is no small triumph for the old 
Gaelic tongue that so many of its 
localities between the two Roman 
Walls, boast of Gaelic names, though 
that part of the kingdom was con- 
fessedly long under foreign influence ; 
and though the Gaelic tongue has 
ceased to be spoken there for many 
hundreds of years. 

If any future dispossessors of Gae- 
lic tribes are determined that the old 
names shall never more be applied to 
the conquered localities, they must 
extirpate the natives root and branch. 
For a thousand years no native 

rince has ruled over the city of 
ublin and its neighbourhood, yet 
the old Gaelic names still remain 
attached to the buildings, villages, 
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rivers, valleys, eminences, and other 
natural features in the environs. 

Our authority concludes that the 
first appearance of the Cymry in the 
south-west of Scotland must have 
been made about a.pD. 78, when 
accompanying the Romans in their 
northern progress. Tacitus says there 
were 8,000 auxiliary Britons among 
the forces of his father-in-law on that 
occasion. 

In Ptolemy’s map of North Britain 
the place occupied by the name of 
Colonia corresponds with Lanark. 
Our authority supposes that the name 
has reference to the Britons settled 
there by Agricola. Colonel Robert- 
son had not at hand so many and 
such various helps in the compilation 
of his patriotic work as Mr. Joyce in 
its Irish fellow. He has evidently 
made the most of his resources. As 
his Hibernian fellow-labourer sought 
out the obsolete forms of names, so 
has he. He has examined in chief 
the Index Locorum of every chartul- 
ary in print—that of the Great Seal 
the ancient Acts of Parliament, and 
the retours of the counties. His 
standard of orthography is the dic- 
tionary of the Highland Society. 

In his eagerness to exclude the 
Trish Scots from any participation in 
Caledonian nomenclature, he asserts 
that even in Argyle the word Sliabh 

“is not applied to a mountain. On 
this head we refer him (see Ante) to 
Mr. Glennie who finds a Sliabh 
na mban Fionn even in the Picts’ 
land. 

Colonel Robertson deserves the 
reader’s thanks for informing them 
that the Picts and Caledonians are 
not separate races. The Caledonians, 
according to him, began to be called 
Picts in the fourth century. This, if 
a correct view, will simplify matters. 
Many imagine that the last name 
applies to Gaelic tribes who came to 
Caledonia from the east by easy 
stages, taking North Germany and 
Denmark in their way. 

Many of the judicious remarks 
made L Colone] Robertson on the 

natural fitness of Gaelic names to 

their objects, applies precisely to our 

Irish nomenclature. In the names 

are included the local features or his- 
torical souvenirs, or when a building 
is in question, the name of the 
founder. There is a number of obso- 
lete Irish words now found only in 
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manuscripts, but heard every day in 
the conversation of Highlanders and 
Islesmen. The converse may also be 
observed. Rincé (pr. riuka), dance, 
in common use among the Irish 

easantry, is never pronounced by a 
Highlander, who prefers a corruption 
of the English word, as do some of 
the most illiterate of the Irish pea- 
santry. Blair (blar, —, field, 
battle), which enters largely into 
Scottish local names, is scarcely found 
in Irish ones at all. We do not for 
the moment recollect one. Cill (this 
properly is the genitive case of Ceall), 
a church, is as common in Scotland 
as in Ireland, and is found united 
with the name of the sainted founder, 
or the saint under whose patronage 
it is dedicated. 

Ach, auch, auchan, and achen, cor- 
ruptions of achadh, a field, and dal 
(correctly dail), having the same 
meaning, point out, as our author 
observes, the earliest spots cultivated 
in bygone ages. Dal also means a 
tribe, a society, a partnership. It is 
needful to look at words commencin 
with ach or auch sharply ; in Treland 
they are found as mere corruptions 
of ath, a ford. 

Bal (baile, a town, a home), is a 
pretty sure index to the site of a 
primitive village ; but here again we 
must discriminate. Beal, a mouth 
or pass, has nearly the same sound 
in ordinary speech. As Colonel Ro- 
bertson correctly remarks, attention 
to Gaelic names will make us ac- 
quainted where woods, lakes, and 
small streams were once to be 
found—marshes and heaths might 
be added. Coill indicates a wood; 
moin, & marsh. 

To Gaelic students the work under 
consideration will prove of great 
value in many respects; and an Irish 
scholar not familiar with the Scotch 
dialect of the old tongue, will find it 
perhaps more interesting than if 
written by a countryman of his own. 
The words he meets are Irish to all 
intents and purposes, and the mean- 
ings precisely those he himself would 
apply. Where a phrase or a sentence 
occurs he perceives a slight difference 
in the arrangement of particles, and 
if an inhabitant of Balquhidder were 
to read it out for him he might find 
some variety from his own pronun- 
ciation. The motto of second chapter 
will serve as an illustration. 


“ Tir nam beann, na’n Gleann, ’s na’'n gais 
ceach”— 
“Land of the mountains, of the glens, and 
of heroes,” 


— be thus disposed in an Irish 


Tir na mbenn, na ngleann, 's na ngaisceach, 
and there would bea slight difference 
in some sounds. 

Our archeologist, while filling the 
minds of his non-Gaelic or imper- 
fectly Gaelic readers with the 
pleasure and advantage of studying 
the local nomenclature of the country, 
never fails to impress on their minds 
that these names were given to the 
various localities by the primitive 
Gael or Caledonians, afterwards 
called Picts, who occupied the land 
hundreds and hundreds of years 
before an Irish Scot steered a corrach 
up the sound of Mull. Beitso. It 
is very probable, if these people were 
a Gaelic race, and there is every like- 
lihood that they were. In that case 
the Dalriad-Scots, when they got 
the upper hand, and saw kings of 
their own line on the royal chair at 
Scone, would never think of changin 
the primitive names. Better mal 
not found. They were just the 
titles they themselves would impose. 

Let us take for granted that the 
Caledonians or Picts spoke a lan- 
guage different in character from the 
Scots’ Gaelic. In that case, though 
we hear no more of their separate 
existence since the accession of Ken- 
neth Mac Alpin in 835, the local 
names would survive to a greater or 
less extent. No conquerors have ever 
succeeded in thoroughly obliteratin 
the names given by the conquere 
people unless by completely im- 

roving the people themselves off the 

ace of the land. Almost the only 
exceptions to the use of Gaelic roots 
in Scottish topography are found in 
the names of towns aud buildings on 
the eastern coast so long occupied b 
hard-headed, money-loving descend- 
ants of Teutonic or Belgic ancestors. 
Even there we find less on examina- 
tion than is apparent at the first 
blush. Burgh, in the name of the 
chief city, = seem to have a 
German origin, but it is as likely to 
be a modification of the Gaelic 
bruighean—a royal residence. 

Colonel Robertson furnishes a 
table of Gaelic prefixes very useful 
and interesting to the student, and 
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affording scarcely an iota of difference 
to one which ~~ be a 
Mr. Joyce for Irish names. e 
shall merely indicate a few. Abir or 
abhir, meaning an outlet or con- 
fluence, has no corresponding word 
in modern Irish, but might be made 
out of a, in, or an eminence, and bir 
(gen. of bior) water. At confluences 
of rivers with the ocean they gain in 
height twice aday. For this solu- 
tion we ask no more than its value. 
It is probably on a par with some in 
the Antiquary. 

Our ao (river) is spelled ab- 
huin, our benn (hill) beinn. Gort, a 
garden, in common use in Ireland, 
a to be obsolete in Scotland. 
Tn hear (confluence) is Jnnbhirr in 
Scotch Gaelic. Rath (a fortress), 
so common in Irish names of once 
places of strength, is an obsolete 
word among the Scots, who some- 
times use the genitive for the no- 
minative case. 

Mr. Robertson finds the modifica- 
tions of achadh, above mentioned, 
most frequent in the names of Perth- 
shire and Fifeshire localities, thereby 
indicating the earliest cultivation of 
land in these counties. Modifica- 
tions of achadh and Dail are fre- 
quently found in conjunction with 
Cairn, a monumental heap of stones, 
the signification being the field of 
the monument. Leach, a flag, came 
in time to have the signification of 
tombstone. The numerous lecks, and 
leeks, and leachs, used as affixes, are 
forms of this word. Auchinleck may 
be resolved into the “ Field of the 
tombstones.”’ 

In the text Auchrioch, and Auch- 
enriboch, and Dalreoch are explained, 
“ Gray-looking Field.” Perhaps the 
mean the field of that herb, whic 
looks better in Latin than English, 
the pedicularis sylvatica. We advise 
the first t or romancist who in- 
troduces the name into his work to 
insist that the meaning is the 
“ Field of the Skylark” (Achadh na 
riabhaige). 

Beth found in the name of any 
place implies the once existence there 
of the birch tree, beth. Much as 
school-boys now dread its twig, ,so 
much and more did the Gaelic youth 
Jove and reverence the name at least. 
Beith was a Gaelic goddess, and 
when a damsel felt shy of saying 
to her suitor in so many words that 
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she returned his love, she presented 

him with a birch twig. e thank 

our author for genial reminiscences 
of this kind. 

Clach or cloch, a stone, is found in 
abundance in Gaelic local nomen- 
clature. Instances will come into 
the minds of everyone conversant 
with Irish or Scotch topography. 

Craobh (pl. Craoibhe, pr. Cosel, 
a tree, is found in Auchencruive in 
Ayr, and Kirkcudbright, and in Dal- 
cruive, Perth. In Ireland we find 
the affix degenerated into cree, 
Every Gaelic student is supposed to 
have read of the Ulster Curaidhe 
na Craoibhe ruaidhe, “ Knights- 
Companions of the Red Branch.” 

Dalry is explained the “Field of 
the King,” or the level (reidh) field. 
Some of the many names ending in 
ry might have got the affix from 

Jraoch heath. In conjunction with 
dal f would be aspirated and lose its 
sound. 

Achantiobairt (Achadh an t-iobairth, 
field of sacrifice) designates, in our 
author’s opinion, spots where heathen 
rites were performed. Places in Ire- 
land where Mass (Aiffrion, offering) 
was occasionally celebrated in old 
times in the open air, were distin- 
guished by names including the affix 
Aifrion. This and the Scotch 
variety, iobairth, were in all likeli- 
hood borrowed from the Latin offr- 
endum, and imposed on places since 
the introduction of Christianity. 

We cannot call to mind whether, in 
proceeding through the book, we have 
met with the explanation of Rannoch. 
If itis to be found we trust that it 
does not despise a descent from our 
lowly raithneach (th silent), the fern 
plant. 

After the explanation of the name 
Dalavorar, found in Aberdeen and 
Banff, by Dail a mhaoir-mor (the 
plain of the big Mayor, as one may 
say), much information is given of 
these Maormors in the northern dis- 
tricts, who sometimes treated the 
Ard-Righ as contemptuously as the 
Mayors of the French Sen for- 
merly did their nominal masters. 

The word ros is explained in Irish 
dictionaries by promontory, wood, 
and arable land. As Mr. Joyce re- 
marks in his late work on the “ Irish 
Names of Places,” the southern Irish 
gave it the second of these meanings, 
the northern the first. In the names 
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adduced in the work under notice the 
northern Irish and Scotch are in 
accord. 

Keith is an affix of frequent occur- 
rence in Scottish local names. Our 
author derives it from Che, a Celtic 
god. We opine that this god was a 
goddess, as the same word means 
night, and a spouse, as well as the 
earth. Che was surely the Gaelic 
Cybele. There isa place west of the 
Shannon called Loch Ce, from whose 
monastery we have been bequeathed 
the chronicles of Loch Ce, on the 
editing of which we have heard 
that our eminent scholar, Mr. W. M.« 
Hennessy, is now employed. Thus we 
find the ancient Scots of Erin and 
Colonel Robertson’s original Gael of 
Caledonia under the influence of the 
same mythic worship. Indeed the 
orthography of the Gaelic words, and 
their inter-relations and case-influ- 
ences on each other, as managed by 
our archeologist, are as pure and 
as correct Irish Gaelic as if Eugene 
O’Curry himself had written the 
book. And certainly our Vallancey, 
or our O'Flaherty, or either of our 
late lamented Ollamhs—Curry and 
O’Donovan—were never more zealous 
labourers in the field of Gaelic 
archeology than the Highland seana- 
chic, whose most valuable work we 
enjoy the pleasant labour of examining. 

If these names were imposed by 
the original early race whose descend- 
ants so bravely resisted Agricola, and 
not by the Irish colony who (as we 
are most willingly disposed to allow) 
used a dialect of their speech, we 
congratulate the living Scottish folk 
on the long lapse of time, say from 
B.C. 500 to A.D. 1869, during which 
the living Highland language has been 
spoken from the Firth of Dornoch to 
that of Solway. It is probable that 
the philological acquirements of the 
Scots and the Caledonians, from the 
first to the seventh century of our 
era, bore the same relation to each 
other that the same acquired gifts 
of the Irish and Scotch literati 
of last century did, and that if any 
variety took place in topographi- 
cal names after the sixth century it 
arose from the building of churches, 
or battles, and other occurrences of 
comparatively recent date, which were 
judged worthy to impart names to 
these or those localities where the 
events happened. 
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Great uncertainty attends on ety- 
mological researches. Benachie, ex- 
plained in the text Beinn a che, the 

‘Hill of Che,” might with as much 

Pow be resolved into Benn 

ochaidh (chevalier ; pr. Uchy), 
Eochaidh’s Hill. Is there not some- 
thing like a tour de force in converting 
Benledi into the “ Hill of the god 
Bel?’ Caithness would fare as well 
by getting its title from a battle (cath) 
at the Cape (ness), as by being obliged 
to figure as “Che’s Promontory.” 
Ness is a Teutonic word, itself and 
the Latin asus (nose) claiming the 
same genealogy. Perhaps there was 
a great battle fought there near a 
waterfall (eas). 

M agh, a field with all its variations, 
mauch, may, moy, mach, meg, mig, 
moch, machair, max, meth, gets due 
attention, and many places are men- 
tioned into the composition of whose 
names it enters. 

Our authority is determined not to 
allow the naming of a single place 
in his country to his very distant 
relatives the Cymry. An apparent 
stumbling-block in his way is the 
constant occurrence of the word aber, 
treated already in thisarticle. But he 

uotes three places in Argyle havin 
this affix, and the most determine 
Cymro never claimed that county 
as the once abode of his ancestors. 
Argyle (Airer Gaedhil territory of the 
Gael), is as intensely Irish in its an- 
cient relations as Tyrone. Moreover 
Dr. Reeves has discovered abers in 
Ireland, and Colonel Robertson pro- 
duces Scotch confluences with the 
prefixes aber and inver indiscrimin- 
ately used, and points out various 
names compounded of aber and un- 
deniable Gaelic 5 sary and these in 
confessedly Caledonian settlements. 
We have already ventured on a deri- 
vation of the word, differing from 
our author, merely repeating that a 
in one of its senses and im have the 
same meaning, that of “ motion to.” 
The junction of aber with words 
evidently Gaelic goes far to prove 
the early use of the term by the Gael. 
Our author is satisfied that he has 
proved the non-union of Aber with 
any Welsh adjunct. The matter is 
surrounded with some difficulty, 
owing to the number of Gaelic and 
Cymric words having the same roo 
and the changes which have occu 

in Gaelic words since the early times. 
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With regard to the words ard high, 
avon river (Welsh, afon), strath 
eee) valley, ann church, house, 
eld, and others claimed for the 
Cymry, they may be found in every 
Irish as well as Welsh dictionary. 

In the text Cuchulainn (called in 
his youth Setanta), is Englished 
“Hound of hounds,” the allusion 
being apparently to the number of 
wolf-dogs kept by the hero. Colonel 
Robertson is probably aware of our 
Irish derivation; even so it may 
interest our readers. With us the 
champion is connected with historical 

ersonages, being nephew of Conor, 

ing of Ulster, whose death is re- 
corded a.D. 33. His uncle being 
at an entertainment given by the 
great smith, Culann, the youth set 
out after dark to return with’ him. 
The host expecting no more visitors 
at that hour had unchained his watch- 
dog, and the young Setanta had no 
choice between losing his own life 
and slaying the furious brute. The 
guests hurried out at the dread noise 
of the roars and howlings of the 
animal, but arrived only at his death. 
“ What eric wilt thou pay me for the 
loss of my watch-dog?” said the 
smith to Setanta. “If your dog has 
a pup living,” said he, “I will rear 
him till he can do his sire’s duty, and 
during that time I will guard your 
rath at night.” “That is a true de- 
cision,” said Culann. 


Setanta having 
faithfully done this duty, was ever 
after called Cu Chulainn, Culann’s 


og. 
ir, Joyce has been taken to task 


by a local archeologist for using the 
word tulagh in any sense but that 
of a sepulchral mound. We gather 
from the book under notice that the 
meaning is not restricted in Scot- 
land to that oul application. 
Why a sound scholar such as our 
author is should give Fingal as one 
of the meanings of Fionn may be 
guessed from his deep-rooted partial- 
ities. Scottish tourists who have 
been puzzled by the partially vitrified 
walls of castles in the west, will find 
in the text that the effect was pro- 
duced by the burning of great fires 
close to these walls whenever danger 
was imminent ; the blaze being always 
on the side visible to the locality 
threatened. 

We feel grateful to our author for 
giving Banbha, one of the ancient 
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names of Ireland, the meaning, clear 
water—Ban-abhian). It is far more 
acceptable on every account than that 
of Rev. Mr. MacLachlan’s — Banva 
(spelled with us banabh) a sucking 
pig. The learned gentleman might 
as well have afforded us Banbath, 
white cows, or Beanbo, the woman of 
the cows ; either presents a more re- 
spectable image, and would have cost 
the donor as little. 

Let it be impressed on every ex- 
plorer for the signification of Gaelic 
names of places, that he is bound to 
search for the ancient and perhaps 

ehow obsolete designations, the mode 
in which they are spelled in old docu- 
ments, and also to get them pronoun- 
ced by the living inhabitants. These 
labours were honestly achieved by 
Mr. Joyce in his corresponding work 
for Ireland. His Gaelic brother had 
not such plentiful resources at com- 
mand, but has certainly turned all 
he had to equally good account, and 
his diligence and research are to the 
full as great as those of the Irish 
archeologist. 

After all this chafing of hot Gaelic 
blood which our author must have 
felt while vindicating the claims of 
the ancient Gael, to the imposition of 
names on Scottish localities, what 
great evil has been done? The 
Cymry once possessed a vonsiderable 
tract between the wall connecting thé 
Clyde and Forth, and that across the 
narrowest part of the isle in the north 
of England. The people whom they 
perhaps only partially dispossessed, 
were their Gaelic predecessors with 
whom .they could hold communica- 
tion with some difficulty. These 
peas had given names to the hills, 
akes, rivers, &c., and the new in- 
truders, owing to the affinities of 
the two languages, especially in words 
descriptive of physical features, at 
once saw the appropriateness of the 
nomenclature, and adopted it with 
very slight modifications, pronounc- 
ing abhan afon, and so on. If the 
name found attached to a place did 
not resemble their own equivalent, 
they merely substituted that equiva- 
lent. There can be scarcely a doubt 
but that for convenience sake they 
substituted aber for inver among 
other similar alterations. When the 
Gaels again got the upper hand they 
had no difficulty with the names as 
modified by the Britons. They 
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either resembled the original Gaelic 
ones in sound, or they were easily re- 
modified. If they did not, the Gaelic 
names having the same signification 
were restored. Disliking the Saxons 
as much as the Oymry themselves, 
and sympathizing with the patriot 
spirit that had actuated Arthur and 
the other British patriots, they did 
not disturb such titles as Arthur’s 
Oven, Arthur’s Stone, Arthur’s Seat, 
Merlin’s Grave, &c. 

We have already pointed out the 
difficulty of the great proposition of 
the oa viz., that the language and 
literature of the living Highland 
Gael are identical with those of the 
Caledonians prior to and contempo- 
rary with Julius Cesar, and by no 
means with those of the Scotic immi- 
grants from Ireland who made settle- 
ments at various times up to the sixth 
century. The Highlanders and Irish 
of this nineteenth century speak and 
write the same tongue, the differences 
being much less than might be ex- 
pected, from causes long in operation. 
Consequently if our author's theory 
be correct, the Irish who sent their 
relatives between the second and 
sixth centuries into Alba, spoke the 
same language and possessed the 
same traditional literature as the 
Caledonians among whom they set- 
tled. So the disembarkment in Ar- 
gyle merely brought together not 
very distant relatives who had no 
trouble in understanding each other, 
and felt a common interest in the 
exploits of traditionary heroes told at 
nights in their caverns, or bothies, or 
tents. If our living Scottish literati 
do not agree to accept this theory, 
they have only a choice of another 
more disagreeable to their national 
self complacency. The Irish Scots 
finding in North Britain a race whose 
language they were obliged to study 
with some attention, and whose cus- 
toms and modes of writing on monu- 
mental stones were different from 
their own, fought and made truces 
with them according to circumstances, 
and frequently made common cause 
with them where Britons, or Romans, 
or Germans, were in question, till on 
the principle of Dr. Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection the weaker race 
died out, or lost their identity among 
their more energetic neighbours. It 
is really a surprising matter that the 
differences between the grammatical 
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and ordinary spoken language of 
Highlanders and Irish in our time 
should be so trifling, considering the 
alterations which might be expected 
from the long separation of the two 
branches of the family. Separated 
tribes of North American Indians, 
whose ancestors, by no means remote 
in time, used the same tongue, can 
with difficulty arrive at an intercom- 
munication. 

We are employed on a discussion 
into which fact largely enters, but 
there is as much likelihood of seeing 
Irish and Highland scholars comin 


‘to an understanding, as there woul 


be of seeing Dr. Manning and Dr. 
Cumming putting their hands to the 
same dogmatic formula, after a three 
days’ set discussion. This state of 
things we prefer to a spirit of ener- 
vating apathy which would not leave 
so much strength to either side as to 
take their pens in their hands, and give 
a reason for the archeological faith 
they profess. The present state of 
warfare exhibits on both sides a love 
and reverence for their ancestors and 
the land they trod, which we would 
not see cooled or enfeebled for any 
lifeless apathetic state of truce. 
Colonel Robertson is one of those 
fervid, irate, energetic, patriotic, and 
withal deeply-read sons of Scotia, 
who would die in the breach before 
he would yield up her smallest claim 
to a most remote antiquity, from 
which the then living representatives 
of the race transmitted, through a 
long succession of chances and 
changes, her nae and literature 
unimpaired. If he has not succeeded 
in effecting an essential divorce be- 
tween the Milesian Scots and their 
contemporary Caledonians, he has 
amply succeeded in proving the local 
nomenclature to have been fixed by 
the ancient Gaels—every name ex- 
pressive of the local physical features, 
of some now-forgotten pagan custom, 
of some remarkable incident, or of 
some personal memorial. Classifying 
his localities by their distinct fea- 
tures, he gives under the headings of 
the Gaelic words which stand for 
streams, plains, hills, heaths, lochs, 
islands, valleys, the proper meanings 
of the titles, and every interesting 
thing known to have been connected 
with the place. Sometimes he re- 
cords a remarkable occurrence, some- 
times a piece of natural history, at 
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others a n custom, leaving us in 
doubt whether most to commend, his 
diligence, his zeal in the pursuit of 
this his favourite study, or the extent 
of his information. The orthography, 
inflections, grammatical construc- 
tions, and idioms used by Mr. Robert- 
son are the same as if he had never 
read any book but an Irish one, and 
had spent the three-quarters of his 
life among the MSS. in the Royal 
Irish Academy. Studied carefully 
along with Mr. Joyce’s important 
work, the perusal cannot fail to prove 
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of the greatest benefit to all who feel 


interest in the common language and 
the physical topography of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The strong toned paper and the 
sharply-defined type used in the pro- 
duction of the work are delightful to 
handle and look on. It is illustrated 
by the best filled and best executed 
map of Scotland we have seen. The 
portion of any county, cut out and 
merely enlarged, would compose a 
good county map without the addi- 
tion of a single name. 


in which he explains that the mistake in the quotations Dun Fionn and Sliabh na Bhean 


Fionn occurred from mere inadvertence. 
first came under our eyes. 


Tre old folk can’t go on living 
always. The King’s messenger had 
called at Wyvern, and the old Squire 
must needs get up and go. 

Sickness was a cross he had never 
been used to bear, and now that it 
was laid on his old shoulders he 
knew that he could not keep his 
feet very long. 

He had the Wyvern lawyer, who 
did the business of the estate, up 
in his room, and the m and his 
ownson, Harry Fairfield. Hemadethe 
attorney read the will, which he had 
told him to bring up with him, and 
the Squire listened as it was read 
slowly. 

After the clergyman had gone— 

“Have ye ought to say to that, 
son ?” said the old Squire. 

“Tis an old will, father,” said 


Harry. 

“Tt aint,” said the Squire. 

“Fight years less two months,” 
said the lawyer. : 

“ About the age rum’s fit to drink,” 
said the old Squire. “ What say ye 
to it—now’s your time, son ?” 

“ Priests, women, and poultry, they 
say, has never enough. There’s bin 
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THE OLD SQUIRE LEAVES WYVERN. 








We suspected as much when the expressions 


changes since, and I don’t see why 
Wyvern should be charged so heavy.” 

‘There's three hundred a year to 
Alice, that’s what ye mean !” said the 
old Squire. 

His son was silent. 

“Well, I don’t owe her nothin’, 
that’s true, but I'll let it stand, mind. 
And Harry, lad, the day ye do a good 
thing there will be seven new moons.” 

“What was parson a whisperin’ 
about in the window wi’ ye ?” he 
asked of the attorney after a time. 

“Some claim upon the vicarage, 
which he thought you said you meant 
to remit by will.” 

“T ‘a thought upon it, and I won't. 
Pater noster built churches, and our 
fathers pulled em down. There's 
o’er many parsons for the churches, 
and o’er many churches for the people 
—tell him I won’t.” 

“What the devil made you talk 
about that to him !” said Harry, with a 
dark look, when he and the attorney 
had got out of the room. 

“My dear sir,” said the lawyer, 
“we must be true to our clients, an 
beside, don’t you remember the 
clergyman said he’d be here to-mor- 
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row at one to administer the Lord’s 
Supper, and he’ll be certain to speak 
of it then to our client.” 


At nightfall the Squire grew worse me” 
and his h 


ead wandered. 

“Tell that white-faced Vicar May- 
bell there’s never a one but the 
thankless in hell. Ill not sit under 
none o’ his sermons. Ay, he frowns 
at that. There’s a glass broke, Tom, 
who's kicking up the row? Play, 
women, and wine undoes men laugh- 
in’. Ay, light it, I’m very dark. 
Who's he, ye fool? Joan and my 
lady’s all one inthe dark. The dead 
should do nothing. So that’s the 
bishop. The devil, mind ye, isn’t 
always at one door. If there was a 
good man here he’d put a clout over 
that face. Ye’ll never do it.” 

Then it would sink into mumbling, 
and then again grow more distinct. 

At last the morning came, and the 
Squire, so many hours nearer death, 
was, nevertheless, now like himself. 

In due course the clergyman ar- 
rived, and the housekeeper, and 
serious Jim Hopper of the mill, close 
by, atten ‘ed to make up a little con- 

tion with whom the dying 
uire was to receive that most 
“comfortable” Sacrament. 

“You're distinctly a Church of 
England man ?” inquired the clergy- 
man ae 

“* Ay, what do you take me for ?” 

“T make it a rule, dear sir, to in- 
. I have once or twice found 

esbyterians and other Dissenters 
among the attendants at my church 
at Hettogham, before I came here, 
and I am happy to hear so clear an 
answer to my inquiry,” said the 
clergyman with a gracious solem- 


nity. 

T The crow thinks her own bird 
fairest—go on.” 

After these rites were over, the 
squire needed rest. 

Then he called for Tom Ward. 

“Well, Tom, we a’ lived a long 
while together—here in Wyvern—you 
and me, and be the day never so 
long, at last cometh evening song, 


they say, and now the doctor thinks h 


my time be come, and I sent for ye 
to shake hands, and say good-bye. 
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Tom was crying, and his old face 
‘was more puck than ever. 
“Yer honor was always kind to 
* Come, Tom, ye musn’t be eryin’, 
man. Penny in pocket’s a merry 
companion, and I wrote ye down for 
somethin’ in my will, and ye a’ brewed 
me many a tankard, Tom—ye’ll 
never brew me another—an 
wouldn’t go without a word and a 
shake by the hand.” 

When this was over, the nurse 
signed to Tom to go. 

wonder how the grim old man, 

with near a week's white stubble on 
his chin, felt as he saw Tom Ward 
glide away softly, with tears on his 
rugged cheeks. For Tom it was the 
breaking up and foundering of old 
Wyvern in the deep. He was too old 
to live in the new Wyvern that was 
coming, mayhap. 

= Til never get the old days out o 
my head, nor like the new, and 
‘twon't be long, I'm thinkin’, before I 
follow him down the same road to 
Wyvern chuchyard. Il never see 
Christmas twice again.” 

And so for the old 


uire it came, 
he a day of light, an 


the first of 


eath. 

It was a stately funeral in the old- 
fashioned way. All the good old 
houses of the county were represented: 
there. The neighbours, great and 
small, mustered; the shops in the 
town were all shut, and,the tenants 
attended in masses. 

* This solemn feastand t over, 
the fuss subsided, and y entered 
upon his reign with a gravity be- 
coming his new prerogative and re- 
sponsibilities, 

Sergeant-Major Byles was an influ- 
ential, and prosperous, and reserved 
minister under the new regime. He 
had a snug berth at Warhampto 
as Harry Fairfield had promised, aol 
from that distant legation he was 
summoned every now and then to 
Wyvern, and there conferred with the 

uire. I have called him Sergeant- 

jor, but he was so no longer. He 
ad retired some time before from 
the militia, and was now plain Mr, 
Byles. 








Is order to throwing a light upon 
the nature of some of the duties of 
Mr. Byles, we must convey the reader 
in spirit, to some little distance. 
In the sequestered country, about 
twelve miles south of Twyford, in a 
nook formed by a wooded hol- 
ow close by the old by-road to War- 
hampton, stands an antique cottage, 
with a loft, and two little windows 
peeping through the very steep 
thatched roof and a high narrow 
gable—gable and wall alike streaked 
and erossed with those black oak 


beams which formed the cage into my 


whose interstices our ancestors built 
their brick and plaster. The stee 

roof runs out over a little porch whic 

has a bench in one side of it. An- 
other stone bench stands under the 
lattice window,the woodwork of which 
casement, as well as the black spars 
crossed and morticed in the walls, and 
even the curved brick chimney look 
shrunk and warped by time, by 
which, too, the hatch at the door is 
rounded and furrowed, and the stone 
seat and window stones worn into 
curves and hollows, and such and so 
venerable is the air of the structure, 
with its ivy-bound porch, that one 
might fancy it the very farm house 
in — Anne Hathaway passed her 


girlhood. 

Here dwelt good Mrs. Marjory 
Trevellian, some fifty years old and 
upward, with, I t the kindest 
face and pleasantest laugh in that 
part of the country; a widow of many 
years; not very happy in her marriage, 
and quite content with her ience 
of the wedded state; quiet, cheerful, 
very industrious; with a little farm 
of three acres, and a cow ; spinnin, 
sometimes, knitting at others, an 
when she could, taking in washing, 

i approving herse. 


— cheerful, and honest. 
ith this kind, cheery, honest 
ittle boy, 6 son of 


him , and when curious people 
questioned her closely, she said, 

wing somewhat no doubt upon 
her fancy, that his father was a mer- 
chant, “unfortunate in business,” as 
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MARJORY TREVELLIAN. 


the phrase is, she understood; that he 
was living perhaps in concealment, 
and in distressed circumstances, or 
ibly wasdead. All she could say 

or certain was, that she received a 

very small allowance for maintaining 
him, which was paid punctually 
every three months in advance, and 
that as to the name of the boy, his 
Christian name was William and his 
surname Henry, and that “for short- 
ness”—how brevity was consulted in 
the matter did not appear—she called 
him Henry, and he called her “mam- 


She idolized this pretty boy, and he 
loved her with the tenderness which 
a child bestows upon a loving nurse, 
something almost more than filial. 
The boy remembers no other home 
but this, and no other friend but 
“mammy.” He was now 4a little 
past eleven. His life had been soli- 
tary, but cheerful. Was there not 


the pond only thirty yards away from 
their door-step, in which he sailed his 
fleet of ships, made of corks, which 
old Peter Dursin gave him? He was 


a cousin of Marjory Trevellian’s, and 
lived in the village two miles away. 
He used to call every Sunday and to 
bring these corks in his pocket, anda 
bit of such lead as tea is wrapped in 
to make the keels of their navy. He 
was dressed in a blue “swallow- 
tailed” coat with brass buttons ; his 
drab trowsers were very short ; his 
stockings faded sky-blue; and his 
shoes clumsy and clouted, and highly 
polished. He wore a chestnut wig of 
a long and lank cut, and his forehead 
slanted back very much, and his nose 
came forward, and a perpetual smile 
e ded his cheeks which were as 
red and smooth as a ripe apple. His 
are on sia ee, ane h 
very -natured—rather silly, [m 
afraid—and I think he took more in- 
terest in this sort of shipping than 
was quite compatible with strength 
of min 
As these ships glided with thin 
paper sails across the pond, while 
ter Henry watched them in grave 
absorption, Peter's raptures expressed 
themselves in continuous peals of 
laughter. 
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These were t occasions in the 
solitary life of Master Henry. 

There were s set s big wees 
ninepins—skittles, I suppose, wit 
balls—battered and discoloured—I 
never knew how oe get into the 
cottage, but they looked a hundred 
years old if a day. Many a game 
with these on the smooth patch of 
sward at the other side of the pond 
had pleasant old Marjory with her 
darling. 

In its seclusion this life was mon- 
astic, but not in its liberty. The boy 
was, on the whole, very happy. 

Looking on honest Marr as mis- 
tress of all she surveyed, it never 
struck him, that in the points in 
which her dietary differed from his 
she was pastes @ compulsory 
economy. The article of meat was 
not often found in her bill-of-fare. 
But conscientiously she placed the 
little fellow’s bit of broiled meat be- 
fore him every day, and told him 
when he inquired why she had none 
for herself that she did not like it, 
and that it did not agree with her 
which he accepted as undoubted 
truths, and wondered and regretted 
secretly. 

On winter evenings their tea was very 
cosey. A wheaten cake baked on the 
griddle, a new-laidegg each, and acu 
of tea from the many-coloured delf 
tea-pot—a good deal burnt on the side 
next the fire. With the door barred 
and the window carefully closed, the 
fire burning cheerfully, and their 
candle lighting the party with its 
ruddy splendour—who so happy? 
And was there not the old Robinson 
Crusoe, with ve with age, 
and a frontispiece showing the hero 
with his grave countenance and 
beard, his tall cap and goat-skin 
dress, his musket over one shoulder 
and his umbrella over the other, and 
recounting his marvellous life in the 
serious old type of Queen Anne? 
And was there not that other literary 
treasure, the old volume folio of Cap- 
tain Cooke’s, Commodore Anson's, 
and other seafaring worthies’ voy- 
ages round or up and down the 
world, with no end of careful old 
copperplates, showing pacific isl 
curious volcanoes, flotillas of arm 
canoes, thick-lipped wasn. with 
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&c., with a white et-handkerchief 
each b way of oper ? But better far 
than these, which together with her 
Bible and align eT 
Marjory’s library, was that g 
pn ba inexhaustible collection of 
fairy tales, received traditionally, are 
recounted viva voce, and prefaced with 
the rhyme which even at this dis- 
tance recals me to the meaery Se 
side with the far-off tones of a kindly 
voice that I shall hear no more in 
life. 
“ Once upon a time there was a king and a 
queen, 

As many have been, 

But few I have seen, 

Except in pictures !” 


And starting with this little trum- 
peting and summons to attention— 
the “oyes-oyes-oyes” and immutable 
prelude of an ever varying sequel, 
good Marjory, the herald of even 
new wonders, would tell her tale of 
dwarfs and castles, of godmother 
fairies, and malignant enchantresses, 
and broken-hearted princes and per- 
secuted princesses, and enchanted 
palness and awful forests, till the 

our came for the little fellow to get 
to his bed and enter the no less won- 
derful land of dreams. 

Another person who contributed to 
the regular entertainment of the boy 
was Tom Orange. 

Tom Orange called at the cot- 
tage sometimes at intervals of three 
months, sometimes for haps 
half a year, on the first of every 
month, and was always made wel- 
come by Marjory Trevellian, and 
feasted with rashers and whatever 
else her humble larder afforded, and 
on going had established a mysterious 
right to a shilling, which he always 
made it a point should be an honour- 
able secret among them. 

What might be the nature of his 
business the little boy neither knew 
nor cared, but Tom Orange was in 
the boys’ eyes the ideal and epitome 
of all that was enchanting, brilliant, 
and exhilirating. 

Tom was somewhat long and lean, 
with a face ong and always 
a except when it — - 
plo y a ace, in the art o 
Sekine which he excelled almost 


every other blackguard I have heard 


tails of. His clothes and hat were seedy, 


ring in noses, and birds 
vening their foreh and long 
processions of official people, priests, 


and, for so merry a person, he was 
wonderfully poor. "a 
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Tom Orange’s accomplishments 
were infinite, he could dance a horn- 
pipe with all the well-known airs and 
pees of a sailor, he could protrude 

is mouth till it assumed a shape 
quite unknown to physiognomists, 
and with a delicate finger, turning 
his eyelids inside out, make the 
— those organs quiverstrangely, 
and utter a sound like the call of a 
jackdaw. He could sing a variety of 
comic songs, with refrains delivered 
with a volubility which distanced 
admiration, and reduced his very 
audience to breathlessness, and 
some of these were relieved with 
occasional dialogue of matchless cha- 
racter and humour. He could swal- 
low any number of pennies you 
pleased, and take them all out at 
different angles of his body ; he could 
put several potatoes under his hat, 
and withdraw them all without 
touching either the hat or the - 
toes. He could keep three 
always in the air together, and he 
could balance two chairs upon his 
chin. 

In short, as I have said, his accom- 
plishments were innumerable and ex- 
traordinary, and the only wonder was 
nome 80 aes — could pos- 
sibly possess so few shillings and so 
many seedy articles of dress. 

Tom Orange, too, was great at 
skittles, and gave his pupil wonder- 
ful new lights. He taught him also 
how to guard, stop, and strike 
according to the principles of “the 
noble art of self-defence.” In 
fact, it would have been difficult 
to discover a more fascinating com- 
panion and instructor of youth. Pos- 


Manrsory TREVELLIAN was what is 
accounted among her class “a good 
scholar,” and she had taught the little 
boy to read and write, to “say his 
tables,” and to “cypher,” as she 
termed the initiatory arithmetical ex- 
ercises. 

It was plain, however, that the boy 
was not abandoned to chance, but 
that an eye was upon him, and some 
friendly, if not conscientious direc- 
tion, controlling his destiny. 

In one of his visits Tom Orange 
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sibly it was as well, however, that 
his visits were so far between, and as 
brief as fortune ordained them to be. 
It was no wonder, however, that 
these visits were looked for by the 
boy, as the return of the life and ex- 
citement of the annual fair might 
have been by the ingenious youth of 
some other rural district. 

There was but one point on which 
Marjory was obliged to impose a pro- 
hibition upon the child. 1t seemed a 
trifle, but in reality was a gigantic 
privation. 

“No, darling, you mustn’t talk to 
any other boys, nor play with them, 
nor go near them ; if you do you'll be 
took away by your friends, and I'll 
never see you again ; and what will 

r mammy do then without her 
rling ?” 

And mammy’s eyes filled with 
tears, and the boy cried and hugged 
her passionately, and the agony gave 
place to wild affection and a glow 
of happiness, and was celebrated by 
a hot cake that evening, and new- 
laid eggs and a great tea, and stories 
to no end. 

And she saw her darling that night 
cry in his sleep, and was sure he was 
dreaming of leaving his mammy, and 
she wakened him with kisses, herself 
crying. 

So these two persons, notwith- 
standing some disparity of years, were 
wonderfully happy in one another's 
society, and if they had each their 
will, would have fixed things as they 
were, and neither grown older nor 
younger, but just gone on living so 
for ever. 


handed her a letter, written in the 
same neat clerk’s hand in which the 
short memorandum that accompanied 
each remittance was penned. Having 
read the letter she was thoughtful. 

When Tom had gone away, she 


said— 

“You are to be taught like a gentle- 
man, as you are, my darling, and 
you're not to be sent to school for 
three or four years, and in the mean- 
time Mr. Wharton—he’s a kind, good 
gentleman—is to teach you for two 
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hours every evening after the school 
is over. You know his house. It is 
about a mile away from this; just 
half-way on the road to the grammar 
school.” 

“But I’m to live at home, mammy, 
all the same ?” inquired the boy in 
great trepidation. 

“Lord love it, to be sure he is,” 
she answered, negeng on him with 
great affection. “On cove hou 
and everyone likes Mr. Wharton, an 
I ordered to go to his house to take his 
orders, to-morrow.” 

So she did, and the new order of 
things was established with very little 
disturbance of the old. 

The narrow road which the boy 
every afternoon passed to and from 
Doctor Wharton’s house makes, about 
half-way, a sudden curve. It is a 
wooded road, not without little ups 
and downs, and formidable ruts, and 
blocks of worn old stone, so large as 
to shock all the rules of modern road- 
making. 

Upon this curve, so as nearly to 
front the boy’s line of march, is a very 
old fruit garden, with a discoloured 
ivy-grown wall, on which are growing 
moss and house-leek, and here an 
there tufts of grass and wall-flower. 
Over the wall are seen ancient stan- 
dard plum and cherry and pear trees, 
and beyond the upper windows, the 
steep, gray roof, and slender chimneys 
of a house as much out of date as the 
garden. 

In the garden-wall is a tall door 
with worn fluted pilasters correspond- 
ing in antiquity with the rest of the 
building and its belongings. This 
stone framework has an iron door, 
oldfashioned and fancifully wrought 
into arabesques of spikes, leaves, and 
stars, facing the quiet road, and 
within this a strong wooden door. 

Fruit-trees are, of course, always 
interesting to boys, but quite another 
interest mingled in the feeling with 
which little Henry viewed such 
gine of the old gray house and its 

ackground of dark and £ antic 
timber as his approach afforded, and 
he often wished, as he passed, that a 
hole in the wall mens afford him a 
peep into the old en and aglimpse 
of its owners. He sometimes heard 
their voices, A clear, childish laugh 
he had heard more than once, from 
among the tall fruit-trees and climb- 
ing roses that over-topped the wall, 
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and a sweet female voice also faintly 
prattling with the child’s voice. 

One evening, as he returned from 
Doctor Wharton’s, with his books 
buckled in his strap swinging from 
his hand, having slackened his pace 
as usual when he found himself under 
the garden wall, to his infinite delight 
he found the inner wooden door, 
which had anaee obstructed his 
curiosity, open. Thegate of iron rails 
and foliage was locked, but through 
its bars he could see at last the gar- 
den, which was wonderfully dark, 
with roses and other flowers glowing 
here and there, and one long straight 
walk leading up to the house, and 
continuing the line of the narrow 
bridge which, at the iron door, crossed 
what seemed a sort of moate, whose 
banks were overgrown with docks 
and nettles. He could see part of the 
steps leading up to the door of the 
house, and a portion of one of its 
windows. The rest was concealed by 
the thick foliage, and the effect of this 
little glimpse was increased by the 
deep shadow of the foreground. 

It was not very far from sunset, 
and the small birds were alread 
singing among the boughs, and the 
— shadow — the antique and 
neglected air and the silence of the 
place— gave it in his romantic eyes a 
character of monastic mystery and 
enchantment. 

As he gazed straight up the dark 
walk towards the house, suddenly a 
man turned the corner of the yew 
hedge that met the bridge’s parapet 
at the right, and walking straight up 
to the door, with a gruff look at the 
little boy, shut and locked the wooden 
door in his face. 

So all was gone for the present. 
He knew there was no good in look- 
ing through the key-hole, for envious 
fortune had placed a spray of sweet- 
briar so as effectually to intercept the 
view, and nothing remained but the 
dingy chocolate-coloured planks be- 
fore him, and the foliage and roses 
trembling over the mes 5 

y atime again he passed an 
repassed the door without alike good 
hap. At cana, however, one even- 
ing he found the envious wooden 
door once more open, and the view 
once more disclosed through the iron 

irl, with 
gir 
on tip-toe 


A very pretty little 
golden hair, was standing 
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near, and with all her soul was striv- 
ing to reach an —_ with a stick 
which she held in her tiny fingers. 

Seeing him she fixed her large eyes 
on — and said, with an air of com- 
man 


* Come, and climb up the tree and 


get me that apple.” 

His heart Seat quick—there was 
nothing he liked better. 

“ But I can’t get in,” he said, blush- 
ing ; “the door is locked.” 

“Oh! I'll call mamma—she’ll let 
youin. Don’t you know mamma %” 

“No, I never saw her,” answered 


the boy. 

“ Wait there, and I'll fetch her.” 

And so she was gone. 

The first flutter of his excitement 
was hardly over when he heard steps 
and voices near, and the little girl re- 
ime hand of a slight, 

e y, with a very pretty face, 
dressed all in black. she had the 
key in her hand, and smiled gently on 
the little boy as she approached. 
Her face was kind, and at once he 
trusted her. 

“Oh! he has left the inner door 
open again,” she said, and witha little 
nod and smile of welcome she opened 
~ Fe and the boy entered the 

en. 

Both doors were now shut. 

“ Look up little boy,” said the lady 
in black, with a very sweet voice. 

She liked his face. He was a very 
handsome little fellow, and with an 
on earnest, shy, and bright, 
an 


the indescribable character of 


refinement too in his face. She smiled 
more 3! still, and placing just 
the tip of her finger under his chin 
she said— 

“You are a gentleman's son, and 
you are nicely dressed. Whatis your 
= 4 : fe Mr. B 

“My papa’s name is Mr. Henry,” 
he answered. 

2 es where = he go a pea F 

on’t go to schoo say les- 
sons to Mr. “Wharton—about half a 
mee eee this. a ie 

‘I suppose you have great fun 

laying with the little boys—cricket, 
and all that 1” a 

“T’m not allowed to play with the 
little boys.” 

“Who forbids you ?” 

“ My friends won’t allow me.” 

“ Who are your friends?’ 

“T never saw them.” 
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“ Really ! and don’t you live with 
your papa ?” 
“No, I live with mammy.” 
* Do youmean with your mamma?” 
* Oh, no. She died a long time 
vt) 


“ And isyour papa rich—why aren’t 
you with him ee 

“He was rich, mammy says, but 
he grew poor.” 

“ And where is he now ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m to go to 
school,” he said, acquiring confidence 
the more he looked in that sweet face. 
“My friends will send for me in three 
years, Mammy says.” 

“You area ey! nice little boy, and 
I’m sure a good little fellow. We'll 
have tea in a few minutes—you must 
stay and drink tea with us.” 

The little fellow held his straw-hat 
in his hand, and was looking up in 
the face of the lady, whose slender 
ane were laid almost carressingl 
on his rich brown hair as she looke 
down smiling, with eyes in which 
“the water stood.” Perhaps these 
forlorn childhoods had a peculiar in- 
terest forher. “ And it is very polite 
of you taking off your hat to a lady, 
but put it on again, for I’m not a bit 
better than you ; and I’ll go and tell 
them to get tea now. Dulcibella,” 
she call “ Dulcibella, this little 
friend is coming to drink tea with us, 
and Amy and he will psy here till it 
comes, and don’t min getting up, sit 
quiet and rest yourself.” 

And she signed with her hand, 
smiling, to repress her attempt to 


rise. 

“ Well, darling, play insight o’ me. 
till your mamma comes back,” sai 
the rheumatic old woman, addressing 
the little girl; “and ye mustn’t be 
pulling at that great rolling-stone ; 
ye can’t move it, and ye may break 
your pretty back trying. 

With these and similar injunctions 
the children were abandoned to their 


play. 
e found this pretty young lady 


imperious, but it was pleasant to be 
so commanded, and the little boy 
climbed trees to gather her favourite 
apples, and climbed the garden wall 
to pluck a bit of wall-flower, and at 
last she said— 

“ Now, we'll play ninepins. There’s 
the box, set them up on the walk. 


- Yes, that’s right j, you have played ; 


who taught you ? 
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“Mammy.” 
“Has mammy ninepins ?” 
“Yes, ever so much bigger than 


these. . 

“Really! So mammy is rich, 
then ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ As rich as mamma ¢” 

“ Her garden isn’t so big.” ; 

“ Begin, do you ; a, ha! you've hit 
one, and who plays best ?” 

“Tom Orange does ; your mamma 
knows Tom Orange ?” ; 

“T dare say she does. Dulcibella, 
does mamma know Tom Orange ?” 

“ No, my dear.” 

“No, she doesn’t,” echoed the 
little girl, “ who is he ?” 

“What, not know Tom Orange! 
How could that be ?” So he narrated 
on that brilliant theme. 

“Tom Orange must come to tea 
with mamma, I'll tell her to ask him,” 
decided the young lady. 

So these little wiseacres pursued 
their game, and then had their tea, 
and in about an hour the little bo 
found himself trudging home, wit 
sudden misgiving, for the first time, 
as to the propriety of his having 
made these acquaintances without 
mammy’s leave. 

The kind voice, the beloved smile 
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of mammy received him before the 
cottage door. 

“Welcome, darlin’, and where 
was my darlin’, and what kept him 
from his old mammy ?” - 

So they hu and kissed, 
then he related all that had hap 
and asked, “was it any 


mammy 

“Nota bit, darlin’, that’s a good 
lady, and a grand lady, and a fit com- 
panion for ye, and see how she knew 
the gentle blood in rsa pretty face ; 
and ye may go, as she has asked you, 
to-morrow evening again, and asoften 
as she asks ye ; for it was only the 
little fellows that’s going about with- 
out edication or manners, that your 
friends, and who can blame them, 
dosen’t like ye to keep company with; 
and who'd blame them, seei: 
them seldom out of mischief, an 
that’s the beginning o’ wickedness, 
and you're going—but oh! darlin’, 
not for three long years, thank God— 
to a grand school where there's none 
but the best. So this chance acquaint- 
ance grew, and the lady seemed to 
take every week a deeper interest in 
the fine little boy, so sensitive, gener- 
ous, and intelligent, and he very 
often drank tea with his new friends, 


and 
ed, 


CHAPTER LIX, 


AN OLD FRIEND, 


I am going now to describe the 
occurrences of a particular evening on 
which my young friend drank tea at 
Stonehurst Farm, which was the 
name of the house with the old gar- 
den to which I have introduced the 
reader. 

A light shower had driven the 
arty in from the garden, and so the 
oy and Amy were at their ninepins 

in the great hall, when, the door 
being open, a gentleman rode up and 
dismounted, placing the bridle in 
the band cf a groom who accom- 
panied him. : 

A tall man he with whiskers 

and hair dashed with white, and a 
slight stoop. He strode into the 
hall, his hat on, and a whip still in his 
hand. 

“Hollo! So there you are—and 

how is your ladyship ?” said he. 
“Skittles, by the law! Brayvo! 


Two down, by Jove! I'd rather 
that y ung man took you in hands 
than I. And tell me—where’s Ally ?” 

“ Mamma’s in the drawing- . 
said the young lady, scarcely regard- 
ing his presence. “ Now play, it’s 
your turn,” she said addressing her 
companion. 

. The new arrival looked at the boy 
and paused till he threw the ball. 

“That’s devilish good nega 
near the nine. Eh? Buta miss 
as good asa mile ; and I don’t think 
he’s quite as good as you—and she's 
in the drawing-room ; which is the 
drawing-room ¢” 

“Don’t you know the drawing- 
room ! ell, there it is,” and the 
young lady indicated it with her 
finger. “ My turn now.” 

And while the game was pursued 
in the hall, the visitor pushed open 
the drawing-room door and entered. 
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“ And how is Miss Ally " 

“Oh, Harry! Really!’ 

“Myself as large as life. You 
don't look half pleased, Ally. But I 
have nout but good news for you 
to-day. You're somethi g richer this 
week than you were last.” 

“What can you mean, Harry ? 
Tell me what you mean.” 

“So I will. You know that charge 
on Carwell—a hundred and forty 
pounds a year—well, that’s dropped 
in toyou. That old witch is dead— 
ye might "a seen it in the Ee “- 
f you take in one—Bertha Velder- 


we No love lost between ye. 
“Oh, Harry! Harry! don’t,” said 
poor oo e,and looking intensely 


pain 
“Well, I won’t then; I didn’t 
think ‘twould vex you. Only you 
know what a head devil that was— 
and she’s dead in the old place, Hox- 
ton. I read the inquest in the Zimes. 
She was always drinkin’. I think 
she was a bit mad. She and the 
people in the back room were always 
uarrelling ; and the father’s up for 
that and forgery. But "twasn’t clear 
how it came about. Some swore she 
was out of her mind with drink, and 
pitched herself out o' the window ; 
and some thought it might a bin that 
chap as went in to rob her, thinkin’ 
she was stupid ; and so there was a 
tussle for't—she was main strong, ye 
know—and he chucked her out. 
Anyhow she got it awful, for she 
fell across the spikes of the area- 
rails, and she hung on them with 
three lodged in her side—the mad 


dog-fox ! 
Oh, Harry! How shocking! 
Oh! pray don’t!” exclaimed Alice, 


who looked as if she was going to 
faint. 


breath enough to screech, twistin’ 
like a worm—for three hours, it’s 
thought.” 

“Oh! Harry—pray don’t describe 
it ; don’t, I implore. I feel so ill.” 

“ Well I won't, if 7s say 80, only 
she’s smashed, and cold in her wooden 
surtout ; and her charge is reverted 
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“Well, she lay there, without 
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to you, now ; and I thought Id tell 
e. ’ 


“Thank you, Harry,” she said very 
faintly. 

“And when did you come here? 
I only heard this morning,” asked 
Harry. 

“ Five weeks ago.” 

“Do you like it ; ain’t it plaguy 
lonesome ?” 

“T like the quiet—at least fora 
time,” she answered. 

“And I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ mar- 
ried—upon my soul Tam. What do 
you think o’ that ?” 

“ Reall ” 


“ Sure as you're there, but it won't 
be none o’ your love-matches. 
“ Bring something, lass, along wi’ thee, 
If thou intend to live wi’ me.” 
That’s my motto. Sweetheart and 
honey-bird keeps no house, I’ve heard 
say. I like a body that can look 
after things, and that would rather 
a fifty pounds than spend a hun- 
red. 


“ A nice wife and a back door 
Hath made many a rich man poor,” 
as they say ; and besides, I'm nota 
young fellow no longer. I’m pushin’ 
sixty, and I should be wise. And 
who’s the little chap that’s playin’ 
skittles wi’ Amy in the hall ?” 

“Oh, that’s such a nice little boy. 
His father's name is “ry: and his 
mother has been dead a long time. 
He lives with a good old woman 
named Marjory Trevellian. What's 
the matier, Hany : 

“ Nothing. our on. 
I was thinkin’ o’ something i and 
I didn’t hear. Tell me now, and I'll 
listen.” 

So she repeated her information, 
and Harry yawned and stretched his 


“ For the want o’ company, 
Welcome trumpery,” 


and I must begoin’ now. I wouldn't 
mind drinkin’ a glass o’ sherry, as 
you're so pressing, for I've had a stiff 
ride, and dust’s drouthy.” 

30 Harry having completed his 
visit characteristically, took his leave, 
and mounted his nag and rode away. 
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TOM ORANGE, 


Lirtte Miss Amy had a slight cold, 
and the next tea party was put off 
for a day. ‘ On the evening following 
Harry's visit at Stonehurst Farm, 
Marjory Trevellian being at that time 
absent in the village to make some 
frugal purchases, whoshould suddenly 
—— before the little boy's eyes, 
as he lifted them from his fleet upon 
the pond, but his friend, Tom Orange, 
as usual in high and delightful 
spirits. 

Need I say how welcome Tom was ? 
He — in . enon or two a 
jory, and took her temporary absence 
with great good-humour. Tom af- 
fected chilliness, and indeed the 
evening was a little sharp, and pro- 
posed that they should retire to the 
cottage, and sit down there. 

“ How soon do you suppose, young- 
ster, ~ a will come home ?” 

0 


“ Marjory Daw,down the chimney.” 

“Oh, mammy ?” 

This nickname was the only 
pleasantry of Mr. Orange which did 
not quite please the boy. 

Tom Orange here interpolated his 
performance of the jackdaw, with his 
eyelids turned inside out, and the 
pupils ons. which, although it 
oe! possibly have resembled the 
jackdaw of heraldry, was not an exact 
portraiture of the bird with which we 
are familiar in natural history ; and 
when this was over he asked again— 
“ How soon will she be home ?’ 

“She walked down to the town, 
and I think she can't be more than 
about half-way back again.” 


“ That's a mile, and three miles an D. 


hour is the best of her bp if she 
was rumnin’ for a pound o’ sausages 
and a yard o’ gingerbread. Heigh 
ho! and alas, and a lack-a-day. 
No one at home but the maid, and 
the maid's gone to church! I wrote 
her a letter the day before yesterday, 
and I must read it again before she 
comes back. Where does she keep 
her letters ?” 

“ In her workbox, on the shelf.” 

“This will be it, the wery identical 
fiddle |" said Tom Orange, playfully, 
setting it down upon the little deal 
table, and opening it he took out the 


little sheaf of letters from the end, 
and took them one by one to the 
window, where he took the liberty of 
reading them. 

I think he was disappointed, for 
he pitched them back again into their 
nook in the little trunk-shaped box 
contemptuously. 

The boy regarded Tom Orange as 
a friend of the mee | so confidential, 
and as a@ man in respects so ad- 
mirable and virtuous, that nothin 
appeared more desirable and natu 
than that excellent person’s giving his 
attention to the domestic correspond- 
ence. 

He popped the box back again 
in its berth, Then he treated 
the young epee to Lingo’s 
song with the tag-rag-merry-derry 
purer and hat-band, &., and 
at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance admitted that he was “dry,” 
and with a pleasant wink and the 
tip of his finger pushing the end of 
his nose a good deal to the left, he 
asked him whether he could tell him 
where Mrs. Trevellian, who would be 
deeply grieved if she thought that 
Tom was detained for a drink till her 
return, kept her drink. 

“Yes, I can show you,” said the 


boy. 

Wait a@ minute, my guide, com- 
forter, and friend,” said Tom Orange, 
and ascertained from the deor-stone 
that no one was inconveniently near. 

The boy was getting a tea-cup off 
oe hero, I'll 

ever mind sugar, my hero, 
sweeten it with a thought of Marjory 


aw. 
The boy explained, and led him 
into the dark nook by the hall door. 
Tom Orange, well pleased, moved 
almost on tip-toe, and looked cu- 
riously and spoke under his breath, 
as he groped in this twilight. 
“ Here it is,” said the boy, frankly. 
. Where r 
“This!” saideTom, for his friend 
had uncovered a crock of water. 
Rh — Ss —S him and at 
the water with grotesque 
and the bona Ades of the boy and the 
simplicity of the situation struck 
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Tom comically, and exploding pee 
humouredly, he sat down in Mar- 
as chair and laughed hilariously. 
aving satisfied himself by a con- 
fidential dialogue that Marjory Daw 
had no private bottle of comfort any- 
where, this agreeable fellow so far 
forgot his thirst that he did not mind 
drawing water from the crock, and 
talked on a variety of subjects to the 
young gentleman. In the course of 
this conversation he asked him two 
to phical questions. One was— 
“Did you ever hear of a place 


called Carwell Grange ?” 
And the other resembled it— 
“Did you ever hear of a place 
= Wyvern ¢” 
6 0 ” 


“Think, lad. Did you never hear 
Mrs. Trevellian speak of Wyvern ? 
A$ Carwell Grange ?” 

0. 


“ Because there is the tallest mush- 
room you ever saw in your life grow- 
ing there, and it is grown to that 
degree that it blocks the door so that 
the Squire can’t get into his own 
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house, and the mushroom is counted 

one of the wonders of the world, upon 

my little word of honour as a gentle- 

man ! 

*« Since there’s neither drink nor victuals, 
Suppose, my lord, we play at skittles?” 

“ And if she’s not back by the end 
of the game, tell her I had to go on to 
the bridge to see lame Bill Wither- 
shins, and I'll be back again this 
evening, I think, and in the morning 
at latest.” 

The game was played, but Marjory 
did not appear, and Tom Orange, en- 
tertaining his young friend with a 
ludicrous imitation of Bill Wither- 
shins’ knock-knees, took his depar- 
ture, leaving his young friend in the 
state which Moore describes as being 
usual 

‘* When the lamp that lighted 

The traveller at first goes out.” 


So, having watched Tom till he 
was quite out of sight, he returned to 
his neglected navy on the pond, and 
delivered admirable Crichton’s mes- 
sage to Marjory Daw on her return. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


SuPPER-TIME came, and Tom Orange 
did not return. Darkness closed over 
the old cottage, the poplar trees and 
the town, and the little boy said his 
prayers under the superintendence 
eo worthy Marjory, and went to his 


He was disturbed in his sleep by 
voices talking in the room. He could 
only keep his eyes open for 4 little 
time, and he saw Tom Orange talk- 
ing with mammy. He was at one 
side of the little table and she at 
another, and his head was leaning 
forward so as to approach uncomfort- 
ably near to the mutton-fat, with a 
long snuff in the middle) Mammy 
was sobbing bitterly into her apron, 
and sometimes with streaming eyes, 
speaking so low that he could not 
hear, to Tom Cnnnge. 

Interesting as was the scene, 
slumber stole him away, and when 
he aot wakened, ay ons sitting 
on the ng as er hea: 
would rock. “Wik he opened his 
eyes she cried— 


“Oh, darlin’! oh, darlin’! My 
man—my own, own blessed man— 
my darlin’ !” and she hugged him to 
her heart. 

He remembered transports similar 
when two years ago he was very ill 
of a fever. 

“I'm not sick, mammy, indeed ; 
I'm quite well,” and with these as- 
surances he fell asleep. 

In the morning his Sunday clothes, 
to his wonder, were prepared for him 
to puton. The little old faded crim- 
son carpet bag, which she had always 
told him, to the no small content of 
his self-importance, was his own, 
stood plump and locked on the little 
table under the clock. His chair 
was close beside mammy's. She had 
all the delicacies he liked best for 
his breakfast. There was a thin little 
slice of fried bacon, and a new-laid 
egg, and a hot cake, and tea—quite 
a grand breakfast. 

mmy sat beside him very close. 
Her arm was round him. She was 
very pale, She tried to smile at his 
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prattle, and her eyes filled up as 
often as she looked at him, or heard 
him speak. 

Now and then he looked. wonder- 
ingly in her face, and she tried to 
smile her old smile and nodded, and 
awallowed-down some tea from her 


cup. 

Bhe made belief of eating her break- 
oa, but she could not swallow a 

it. 

When the wondering little man 
had ended his breakfast, with her 
_ kind hands she drew him towards 

er. 
“ Sit down on my lap, my precious 
—my own man—my beautiful boy— 
my own angel bright. Darlin’ — 
darlin’—darlin’ !” and she hugged 
the boy to her heart, and sobbed 
over his shoulder as if her heart was 
bursting. 

He remembered that she cried the 
same way when the doctor said he 
was safe and sure to recover. 

“Mammy,” he said, kissing her, 
“ Amy has birth-days, and I think 
this is my birth-day ?” 

“ No, darlin’; no, no,” she sobbed, 
kissing him. “No, my darlin’, no. 
Oh, no, ‘taint that.” 

She got up hastily, and brought 
him his little boots that she had 
cleaned. The boy put them on and 
laced them wondering. 

With eyes streaming she took up 
one of the little cork boats, which he 
kept on the window-stool floating in 
a wooden bowl. 

“'Ye'll give me one of them, dar- 
lin’—to old mammy—for a keep- 

“Oh! yes. Choose a good one— 
the one with the gold paper on the 
pin; that one sails the best of all.” 

“ And—and”—she had to cry be- 
fore she could go on—“ and this is 
the little box I'll put them in,” and 
she picked them out of the bowl and 
laid them in a cardboard box, which 
she quickly tied round. “And this 
is the last day of poor mammy with 
her bright only darlin’—for your 
friends are sending for you to-day, 
and Mr. Byles will be here in ten 
minutes, and you're to go with him. 
Oh, my precious—the light o’ the 
house—and to leave me alone,” 

The boy stood up, and with a cry, 
ran and threw his arms round her 
yet where she near the 
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“Oh! no, no,no. Oh! mammy, 
you wouldn't; you couldn’t, you 
couldn’t.” 

“Oh, darling, your breaking my 
heart. What can I do ?” 

“Don’t let me fo. Oh, mammy, 
don’t. Oh, you couldn’t, you couldn't.” 

“But what can I do, darlin’? Oh, 
darlin’, what can I do ?” 

“Til ron away, mammy, I'll run 
away; and I'll come back when 
they’re gone, and stay with you.” 

“Oh, God Almighty! here he’s 
coming. I see him coming down the 
hazel road.” 

“Hide me, mammy; hide me in 
the press. Oh, mammy, mammy, 
you wouldn't give me to him !” 

The boy had got into this large 
old painted press, and coiled himself 
up between two shelves. There was 
hardly a moment to think; and yield- 
ing to the instinct of her desperate 
affection, and to the child’s wild ap- 
peal, she locked the door, and put 
the key in her pocket. 

She sat down. She was half 
stunned by her own audacity. She 
scarcely knew what she had done. 
Before she could recover herself, the 
door darkened, a.hand crossed the 
hatch and opened it, and ex-Sergeant- 
Major Byles entered the cottage, 

u curt military fashion he an- 
nounced himself, and demanded the 


boy. 

She was looking straight in this 
formidable man’s face, and yet it 
seemed as if he were vanishing from 
before her gaze. . 

“Where's the boy ?” inquired the 
chill stern voice of the Sergeant. 

It seemed to her like lifting a 
mountain this effort to speak. She 
felt as if she were freezing as she 
uttered the great lie. 

“ He aint here.” 

“Where is he?” demanded the 
Sergeant's imperturbably clear cold 
voice. 

“He's run away,” she said with 
an effort, and the Sergeant seemed 
to vanish quite away, and she thought 
she was on the point of fainting. 

The Sergeant glanced at the - 
fast table, and saw that two had 
taken tea together ; he saw the car- 
pet bag ced. 

“Hm?” intimated Byles, with 
closed lips. He looked round the 
cottage room, and the t sat 
down wonderfully com y, con- 















sidering the disconcerting nature of 
the announcement. 

The ex-Sergeant-Major had in his 
time commanded parties in search of 
deserters, and he was not a bad 
slaughthound of that sort. 

“He breakfasted with you?” said 
he with a cool nod toward the table. 

There was a momentary hesitation, 
and she cleared her voice and said— 


“ Yes. 

— rose and placed his fingers 
on the teapot. 

“ Quite hot,” said the Sergeant 


with the same inflexible dignity. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ACTORS. 


A cENTURY and a half, perhaps a few 
ears more, have elapsed since Dean 
Swift wrote his celebrated “ Direc- 
tions to Servants,” which have been 
studied with great unction and ad- 
vantage by succeeding generations of 
that numerous fraternity. They have 
given rise to many imitations. Be- 
tween 1748 and 1765 seven editions 
were published of Edwards's “Canons 
of Criticism,” a trenchant satire on 
Warburton’s dogmatisms in his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, evidently sug- 
gested by the earlier jew d esprit of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s. To these 
succeeded “ Instructions to the Army, 
from the Commander-in-Chief down 
to the eee ber inclusive,”’ an- 
other off-shoot of the family, gene- 
rally attributed to Francis Grose, the 
renowned antiquary. Finally, and 
still belonging to the same class, there 
— in a popular periodical of 
the day, a.D. 1807, “ Directions to 
Players,” said by a certain Dennis 
O’Nick to have been procured by him 
from an unpublished MS. by the 
t Dean. This may be a fact or a 
ction. But the rules are good rules, 
and the canons laid down are as ap- 
plicable now as when they first ap- 
peared in print. Here they are, and- 
we recommend them to the careful 
perusal of all students and disciples 
a on ing for o oe 
eatre, in the al presents a 
reflected picture of the human passions, 
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Marjory was awfully uneasy. 
“He can’t be far. Which way 
did he go ?” 

“ Out by the door. I can’t tell.” 

The ex-Sergeant-Major might have 
believed her the goddess of truth it- 
self, or might have thought her the 
most abandoned liar in England, 
You could not have gathered in the 
least from his countenance toward 
which view his conclusions tended. 

The Sergeant's light cold gray eye 
glided again round the room, and 
there was another silence awfully 
trying to our good friend Marjory. 


the original of which is to be found in 
every human heart. We address our- 
selves at present more exclusively to 
members of the dramatic profession. 
Being a player, it is possible you 
may, in some idle or heavy moment, 
have dipped into Shakespeare ; but 
this is by no means a necessary con- 
sequence, for I know there are many 
who have figured in his most cele- 
brated pieces, and supplied this de- 
fect by the foree of their own genius 
—a practice much to be commended. 
However, if by any accident you 
have been seduced into taking this 
unnecessary trouble, you have, per- 
haps, at some time or other, 
stumbled on Hamlet’s instructions to 
the players. Now, if you have been 
idle enough to learn anything from 
them, I shall have some difficulty 
with you, for you must begin by un- 
learning it all. Granting that expe- 
rience makes fools wise, you must 
allow that nothing can be more vain, 
ridiculous, and unavailing, than these 
instructions. In the first place, who 
givesthem? Shakespeare. And who 
was this Shakespeare? Confessedly 
“a poor player,” and who was s0, in 
all probability, from following his 
own prescriptions, as every apothe- 
cary would be sick were he to take 
his own doses. Is it reasonable that 
we should go to a lame man to teach 
us how torun? The idea is prepos- 
terous. “Pray you, avoid it.” Let 
us now try some of the Shakesperian 
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rules by what we know from expe- 
rience, which is the soundest wisdom 
and the truest test. 

Is it not the prime object of an 
actor to excite applause} Then is 
he to be told not to mouth or bellow 
a speech, when you know, gentlemen, 
how much applause you have secured 
by these means ? 

“ Swit the action to the word.”— 
This would evidently lead to so many 
indecencies that nothing can be more 
reprehensible. Do no such thing. 

“ The word to the action.” —This, if 
rightly interpreted, is good. Put in 
any words you please, according to 

our action, which, if you would not 
be set down as a mannerist, must 
every night vary from the intention 
of theauthor. The very consequence 
of some of the other leading rules, 
proves their unprofitableness, for is 
not the reward held out—to please 
the judicious few, rather than to make 
the unskilful many laugh? Starving 
work, my masters! Count their 
numbers, and see which will turn out 
best. So a player is rather to please 
one sullen, gloomy fellow in a corner 
than to set the whole theatre in a 
roar? Ridiculous nonsense! “The 
authority of the many doth coun- 
tervail the disdain of a few.” Re- 
member that this was said by Lord 
n, and he was a wise man in his 
generation ; according to Pope, “the 
wisest of mankind.” 

Shakespeare also — to those 
who have “neither the accent of 
Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man.” What! Is there 
no merit in originality? I suppose 
novelty is to go for nothing. a 

The last of these notable histrionic 
maxims that I shall condescend to 
notice is—but hear it, “Let those 
that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them.” 
Farewell, then, a long farewell, to all 
the spontaneous humour of comedy, 
and the glowing genius of the true 
comedian. Is it not his special mis- 
sion to provoke laughter, and how is 
he to do this if he is not permitted 
to trust to his own resources, his 
natural fountains of humour and ex- 
temporaneous wit? An author pre- 
scribe limits to an actor! Who ever 
heard of such a monstrous prohibi- 
tion? Let all independent come- 
dians reject the anomalous intrusions 
on their time-honored prerogative, 
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with utter contempt. In such an 
extreme case open rebellion is loyalty. 
The galleries shall laugh no more, 
the player shall be nailed to the 
soporific dulness of the author, and 
the author himself shall be irrevoc- 
ably damned. If this is to be the case, 
even let “nature’s journeymen” make 
actors out of wood, for they will an- 
swer all the purpose. I beseech you 
to have no such stuff in your thoughts. 
If you have, “ reform it altogether.” 

aving cleared away these briars 
and bushes, which have hitherto ob- 
structed the road to your rapid pre- 
ferment, I proceed to indicate the 
surest method of ne. the 
grand desiderta of acting—Notice, 
applause, and emolument. 


CANONS, 

1. There is no necessity to subject 
yourself to the slavery of studying 
your part ; it subtracts from the time 

ou have a right to bestow on your 
awful hours of indulgence. If you 


are perfect, what's the use of the 
prompter ? Why should you help to 
make his office a sinecure ? Besides, 


it is ten to one that in a modern play 
you substitute something from your 
own mothé& wit much better than 
the stuff written by the author. If 
= are entirely at a loss, and stick 

opelessly, as stage phraseology has 
it, look first at your collocutor on the 
stage, then turn to the prompter’s 
wing, and shake your head with the 
air and aspect of amartyr. This will 
ensure you notice from the audience, 
and also from the critic in to-mor- 
row’s paper, when otherwise you 
would in all probability have been 
passed over in silence. All actors 
agree from time immemorial that it 
is better to be abused than ignored 


altogether. 

As to the feelings of the poet, 
should he be present, did he show 
any for you when he condemned you 
to such a part? And as he is paid 
for his play by your master, of course 
you have.a right to do what you like 
with his contemptible text. 

2. Another excellent mode of 
acquiring notice is, never to be ready to 
go on the stage, and to have apolo- 
gies made for you as often as possible. 

3. Never attend to another actor 
in the same scene with you. You 
may be much better employed in 
arranging your hair and dress, or ig 
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winking and nodding at your friends 
in the boxes. You must always keep 
an eye on your prospective benefit. 
A lively sense of favours to come has 
long been the political Shibboleth. 
Let it also be yours. 

4. As you take no notice « = 
companion in acting, it is very likely, 
a he knows his business, that 

ell take none of you ; therefore you 
may as well, out of respect to the under- 
standing of the audience, and also to 
show yourself to more advantage, ad- 
dress all your speeches to the pit 
looking them full in the face, an 
making some quite uneasy in their 
seats, lest you should expect an 
answer. This will render you an in- 
teresting performer; and you will 
find judicvous persons observing, “I 
do so like Mr.——, you hear every 
word he says.” 

5. If you have any witticism or 

inted saying to deliver aside, bawl 
it out as loud as you can. How are 
they to laugh or applaud at the back 
of the one shilling gallery, if they 
don’t hear what yousay? If you want 
lungs, give up the profession at once. 

6. Never with your hat ; what 
are oon, 5 o with your hands and 

™ : 

7. After you’ve very indifferently 
sung 4 very indifferent song, do not 
quit the side scene at which you have 
made your exit ; but if, amidst a tor- 
rent of hisses, you hear a little boy in 
the gallery cry encore, come on in- 
stantly, and obey the call. That’sthe 
sense of the house. Nothing like re- 


spect. — 

8. If ina tragedy your friend the 
hero is dying at the further end of 
the stage, let him die and be ——. 
You come forward, and look about 

ou. Every man attend to his own 

usiness. 

B. Toe care to be a ere] 
actor. you can manage it, stan 
a pace at least behind your brother 
performer. The audience will then 
get a view of your face, while he has 
to turn his back on them. Ten to 
one, yours is the best-looking of the 
two, and has a right to the advantage 
of position, even when you have 
only to listen. 

10. To dine out when you are go- 
ing to play, is thought wrong, bu 
foolishly so, unless there is some 
other objection besides that of get- 
ting drunk. Recollect you are in 
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England, the audience is English, and 
the greater part will have a fellow- 
a you. Some two or three 
sober blockheads may hiss, but you'll 
benefit by this, for it will bring down 
all your friends. When you become 
utterly oblivious, and can’t speak, 
and they continue to hiss, don’t leave 
the stage, but come forward to the 
footlights as well as you can, and 
make a speech, thus—press your hand 
to your heart, turn up your eyes, and 
give them to understand by expres- 
sive pantomime that it is grief, not 
liquor, that affects you, and you have 
them at once. If you feel hurt, as 
you ought, and indignant too, at their 
disapprobation—when you quit the 
scene, drink more. You have our 
friend Pope with you— 
“ Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


11. If you don’t like a part, be sick. 
It will give you consequence. As a 
general rule, sickness should be con- 
stantly indulged. 

12. In singing never mind the 
music. Observe what time you 
please. It would be pretty degrad- 
ation indeed, if you were obliged to 
run after a fiddler (“horse hairs and 
cat's guts”—vide Uymbeline). No, 
no, let him follow you. Should you, 
as is most likely, find yourself hope- 
lessly out of tuneandtime both, stop; 
shake your head at the leader, an 
walk up the stage. You will most 
likely be rewarded with a round of 
applause, while the orchestra will be 
visited by a salvo of hisses. 

13. If you can force another actor 
to laugh by making ugly faces at him, 
you'll get the character of being—so 
droll! The play may suffer by this, 
but you must look to your repu- 
tation. 

14. Never speak a good word of 
the manager. I can’t exactly ex- 
plain why, but I caution you not to 
do it. Look upon him as an ex-offici 
tyrant, and oe natural enemy. This 
is certain—he will always be trying 
to thwart your genius, by putting 

ou into parts in which, according to 
bis narrow lights, he assumes the 
assurance of thinking you will appear 
to most advantage. This isnot to be 


t borne without loud remonstrance by 


any actor of spirit. Who made him 
a better judge than yourself of what 
you can do? Always walk through a 
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part you don’t like, and you willin 
nine cases out of ten be relieved from 
it. You may not be in the vein, in 
a bad humour, or in low spirits. If 
you always play well, there will be so 
much sameness in your style that the 
audience will get tired of toujours 
perdriz. Besides, remember that 
contrast is the life and soul of effect. 

15. Everavoidspeaking favourably 
of any actor in your own immediate 
line. Youare nota fair judge, and it 
is palpably unfair to ask your opinion. 
Common prudence suggests silence ; 
and nothing is unhandsome that seems 
prudent. 

16. Be sure not to read or inform 
yourself about any past except your 
own. If you study the cues, it is quite 
as much as anyone has a right to ex- 
pect, and those you may learn at re- 

earsal. Any further researches will 
only confuse you. Try and make 
your countenance expressive of your 
intelligence. This will have the same 
effect, and you can’t do two things at 
once. 

17. In an interesting scene or 
long speech, to which you are sup- 
posed to be listening, blow your nose 
several times, and have a cough. 
You will appear to be suffering. This 
will draw attention from the speaker 
and fix it on you. It will excite pity, 
and you know “ pity is akin to love.” 

18. Go to rehearsal very rarely. 
You are not a school-boy,’nor are you 
tothink yourself a t, that nothing 
but repetition will beat the words 
into your head. Invent and substi- 
tute whenever any opportunity offers, 
from the resources of your mother 
wit. This will show you have a 
lively imagination, and are bent on 
improvement. 

19. In a modern piece, if the 
scenes drag and the listeners yawn, 
leave out what youlike. Should the 
omissions be discovered, no one will 
complain, but most probably com- 
mend your judgment. Your busi- 
ness is with the audience not the 
author. 

20. Hug the side where the promp- 
ter sits. This will show your anxiety 
to be correct. : 
21. After you have said your say, 
drop your ¢ ter directly. You 
are only paid to play your own part, 
not to assist suntan: 0. Diag. Ds. 
Never help to set him off. It may 
make,the scene better, but will surely 
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excite comparisons to your disad- 
vantage. ‘ Complain loudly if he 
serves You so. 

22. Attitude is a great thing. 
When you speak, always clap your 
left hand on your hip, making an 
angle with your elbow, and stretch 
out your right. Other positions are, 
I know, by some preferred, but take 
common sense with you ; andisit not 
clear that what is most easily recog- 
nised will be most approved ? Then 
what figure is better known than 
that of a tea-pot ? : 

23. Coming on out of your time is 
sure to attract notice. 

24. When you have spoken your 
last speech, walk off instantly, and 
leave the next speaker to do the same 
when he has done. Knowing that 
there was no more for you to say, 
will prove that you have read your 
part. It isa mere waste of time to 
stay. 

25. In making love, always whine. 
rae are the tones that go to the 


26. Avoid forming any style of act- 
ing of your own. In this, imitate the 
dramatists, who always copy one 
another. That which has been tried, 
must be safest.. You have nothing to 
do with experimental philosophy. 

27. Never stir your left hand, un- 
less according to Rule 22. It is un- 
necessary trouble, and you ought to 
be better taught than to let your left 
none know what your right hand is 

oing. 

Churchill, long .after the above 
canon was supposed to have been 
written, has the same thought in the 
“Rosciad” with reference to Mos- 
sop :— 

“Whilst the mouth measures words with 
seeming skill, 
The right hand labours, and the left lies 
still ; 
For he resolved on Scripture grounds 


to go, 
What the right doth, the left hand shall 
not know.” 


28. Remember the Horatian max- 
im, Qualisab incepto—be always Mr., 


whatever's your name, in every thing 
and throughout every part. Variety 
is destructive of consistency. 


29. The less you enter into your 
character, the more command you'll 
have over yourself and the beauty of 
your dress, Always wear the smartest 
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time or country. vi should you 
make yourself a — 

30. In the middle of a speech, if 
there's the least applause, stop, turn 
round, come forward, and bow. It’s 
respectful. In general the plaudits 
will arise from the sentiment, and not 
at all from the mode of delivery. Bow 
nevertheless. 

I have now nothing further to add 
but this--Give way to envy and 
jealousy, and make yourself as miser- 
able as you can at home. It will 
save your gaiety and spirits, and 
you'll have the more to waste in the 
green-room and at public dinners, as 
well as to expend on the stage, in the 
performance of the above indispen- 
sable rules. 


ANECDOTES, PUNS, AND ECCENTRICITIES OF 
EDMUND BURKE. 


It would be difficult to select any of 
Cicero’s satirical puns half so severe 
as the celebrated Edmund Burke’s on 
the word Majesty, for which in early 
life he did not always profess the 
same reverence which he felt at later 
periods. In a conversation on the 
subject with Dr. Beattie, “ Ah 
doctor !” said he, “strip majesty o 
its exteriors—the first and last let- 
ters—and it becomes—a jest.” 

Though he was a strenuous advo- 
cate for the liberty of the press, and 
an enemy to general warrants, he 
condemned the wholeseries of “ North 
Britons,” and declared the author of 
them did not deserve to be ranked 
amongst the human species ; he was 
the blasphemer of his God, and the 
libeller of his king. ; 

He called the vote of expulsion 
ne John Wilkes in the House of 

mons the fifth act of a tragi- 
comedy, performed by his Majesty’s 
servants, at the desire of several 
persons of distinction, for the benefit 
of Mr. Wilkes, and at the expense of 
the Constitution. 

He made a very beautiful allusion 
to the rising effulgence of Charles 
Townshend’s genius and oratorical 

wers, while those of the Earl of 

hatham seemed to be rapidly de- 
clining. “ Before this splendid orb,” 
said Burke, “was entirely set, and 
while the western horizon was in a 
blaze with his descendi ory, in 
the opposite — of the heavens 
arose another luminary, and from that 
hour became lord of the ascendant.” 


When Mr. Burke came to the 
hustings at Covent Garden, to give 
his vote to Fox, in opposition to Lord 
Lincoln, “Tip him the long oath,” 
said the mob. It was necessary to 
comply, and Burke, who of all men 
had the least command over his 
passions, no sooner kissed the book 
than he flung it with the most furious 
indignation amongst the populace. 

On another occasion his quick sense 
of indignity discovered itself by flight. 
He had just risen in the House of 
Commons, with some papers in his 
hand, on the subject of which he 
intended to make a motion, when a 
rough-hewn member, who had no ear 
for the charms of eloquence, rudel 
started up and said, “ Mr. Speaker, 
hope the honorable gentleman does 
not mean to read that large bundle of 
papers, and to bore us with a long 
speech into the bargain.” Burke be- 
came so swollen, or rather so nearly 
suffocated with rage, as to be at the 
instant incapable of utterance, and 
absolutely ran out of the house. On 
this occasion George Selwyn re- 
marked that it was the only time he 
ever saw the fable realized, “ A lion 
put to flight by the braying of an 


ass. 

Whenever Burke found himself 
indisposed, he ordered a kettle of 
water to be kept boiling, of which he 
drank large quantities, sometimes so 


much as four or even five quarts in 
a@ morning, without any mixture or 
infusion, and as hot as he could bear. 
His manner was to pour about a pint 
at a time into a basin, and to drink it 
with a spoon, as if it had been soup. 
Warm water, he said, would relax and 
nauseate, but hot ‘water was the 
finest stimulant and most powerful 
restorative in the world. He certainly 
thought it a sovereign cure for every 
complaint, and not only took it him- 
self, but prescribed it, with the con- 
fidence of a Sangrado, to every 
patient that came in his way. 

As soon as the intelligence of the 
surrender of Valenciennes to the 
Duke of York, on the 14th of July, 
1793, was brought to Mr. Dundas’s 
office, he sent off an express to Mr. 
Burke. When the poner State's 
messenger got to Beaco d, Burke 
was attending the performance of a 
strolling ney in a barn, when, on 
receiving the despatches, he sus- 
pended the play, read them aloud tg 
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the audience, commented on every 
e, paid the highest compliment 
to the valour of the Duke of York 
and his troops, pointed out the vast 
importance of such a conquest, which 
opened an inroad into France, and 
concluded with making the band, 
consisting of two blind fiddlers, scrape 
out “God save the King,” and with 
iving a guinea to the players to 
rink the Duke’s health, “success to 
the British arms, and confusion to 
the sans culottes.” 

When Goldsmith characterized 
Burke in his poem of “ Retaliation,” 
as the man— 

“Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his 
mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant 

for mankind ”— 


there was truth in the allegation at 
the time it was made ; but Burke, as 
he grew older shook off his earlier 
trammels ; and as Croker justly re- 
marks, ‘in the latter years of his life 
reversed the conduct which Goldsmith 
so elegantly represented, and gave up 
party for what he conceived to be the 
ood of mankind.” Would we had a 
ew more followers in the present day ! 

Dr. Johnson said of Burke, as early 
as 1766, when he had only entered 
public life a year before, under the 
auspices of the Marquess of Rocking- 
ham, being then not more than thirty- 
six—“ He is a great man by nature, 
and is expected soon to attain civil 
greatness.” The prophesy was amply 
verified. Dr. Johnson adds, in the 
same letter we have quoted from, 
“ Burke has gained more reputation 
than perhaps any man at his first 
appearance in public ever gained 
before. He made two speeches in 
the House for repealing the Stamp 
Act, which were warmly commended 
by Mr. Pitt (the great Lord Chat- 
ham), and have filled the town with 
wonder.” 

On a subsequent occasion, Dr. 
Johnson said, “ Many have observed 
that Burke speaks too often in Par- 
liament, but nobody can say he does 
not speak well, though too frequently 
and too familiarly.” 

Dr. Robertson, writing to Boswell, 
said of Dr. Johnson’s dislike to the 
Scotch, “he sometimes cracks jokes 
upon us, but they are like excellent 
oil snd buvale not the head.” When 
this was read to Burke, he whispered 
slily to Langton, “oil of vitriol.” 
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When Wilkes, in the full tide of his 
popularity was borne upon the shoul- 
ders of the mob, Burke applied to him 
what Horace says of Pindar, “‘V2me- 
ris que fertur, LEGE solwtis.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds remarked happily 
that this was dignifying a pun. He 
also added that he had often heard 
Burke say, in the course of an evening, 
ten good things, each of which would 
have served a noted wit—whom he 
named—to live upon for a twelve- 
month. Boswell one evening ques- 
tioned the definition of Plato as to 
man being a two-legged animal with- 
out feathers, and of Dr. Franklin 
who called him a tool-making animal, 
affirming that he was moreexclusively 
a cooking animal, as being the only 
one who could dress a dish. “The 
beasts,” he said, “have memory, 
faculties, and passions, but no beast 
isacook.” ‘Your definition is good,” 
replied Burke, “and I now for the 
first time see the full force of the 
common proverb, ‘there is reason in 
the roasting of eggs.’” 

When Dr. Johnson was once ill, 
and unable to exercise his power of 
talk as much as usual, without fa- 
tigue, Burke’s name having been 
mentioned, he said, “That fellow 
calls forth all my powers, were I to 
see him now it would kill me. Sir, 
be assured he is an extraordinary 
man. His stream of mind is per- 
petual.” So much was the sage ac- 
customed to consider conversation as 
a contest, and such was his opinion 
of Burke as an opponent. But he 
was not always in the same compli- 
mentary mood. “ An eminent friend 
of ours,” he remarked, another time, 
meaning Burke, “is not so uniformly 
agreeable as the variety of his know- 
ledge would otherwise make him, 
because he talks partly from ostenta- 
tion.” Quere? Wasthe Leviathan him- 
self entirely free from this weakness ? 
and with all his great qualities had 
he not sometimes a tinge of envy? 
In the “ Rambler” he commented 
severely on Garrick’s ostentation, 
under the designation of “ Prospero,” 
and when Burke showed him over his 
fine place at Beaconsfield, he said 
with some ambiguity, quoting from 
Virgil, “ Non equidem invideo, miror 
magis:” I do not indeed envy your 
position, though I am rather surprised 
at it. 


One evening, walking home from the 
31 
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Literary Club with Bennet Langton, 
Burke obseryed that Dr. Johnson 
had been very great that night ; Lang- 
ton agreed, but added, he could have 
wished to hear more from another 
person, plainly intimating that he 
meant Burke himself. “0, no,” was 
Burke’s reply, “it is enough for me 
to have rung the bell to him.” 

But Burke talked nearly as well 
and quite as copiously as John- 
son. “He has an_ ever-flowing 
stream of conversation,” said Boswell. 
“Sir, he has,” replied Johnson ; “it 
is always impregnated, it always has 
meaning. If a person were to go 
by chanceat thesame time with Burke, 
under a shed, to avoid a shower, he 
would say, this is an extraordinary 
man. If Burke should go into a 
stable to see his horse dressed, the 
ostler would say, ‘we have had an 
extraordinary man here.’” 

When Mr. Herbert Croft, then a 
barrister, afterwards a clergyman, 
wrote a book on the genius and 
works of Dr. Young, he elaborately 
imitated Dr. Johnson’s style. This 
effort being praised greatly in Mr. 
Burke’s presence, he said, ‘‘ No, no, 
it is not a good imitation of Johnson ; 
it has all his pomp without his 
force; all the nodosities of the oak 
without its strength ; all the con- 
tortions of the sibyl without the 
inspiration.” 

urke’s “Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” has long had a world-wide 
reputation. So has his “ Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” of which 
Horace Walpole said, ‘I wish I could 
repeat every page by heart.” In 
the discussion on the Regency Bill, 
he wrote the oy of the Prince of 
Wales, which Lord Stanhope pro- 
nounced one of the best State Papers 
in the English language. He was less 
fortunate in a much earlier produc- 
tion, “A Vindication of Natural 
Society,” in imitation of Lord Boling- 
broke’s style ; and in ironical adoption 
of his principles. Itisseldom read now, 
but was so well done that at the time 
of publication, that it deceived Lord 
Chesterfield, Bishop Warburton, and 
even Johnson himself, into a belief 
that it was genuine. Burke reprinted 
this —_ in 1765, with a preface in 
which he threw off altogether the 
mask of irony. 

When Dr. Richard Marlay, after- 
wards Bishop of Waterford, was made 
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Dean of Ferns, Burke said, “I don’t 
like the name, it sounds like a barren 
title.” Again, when Dr. Johnson 
complained that Mrs. Montague had 
dropt him, and ascribed it to her 
vanity, Burke observed, “ A lady may 
justly be vain when she has converted 
a mastiff into a lapdog.” 

John Wilkes was not likely to be 
complimentary to Burke, under whose 

werful oratory the bold demagogue 

ad winced and withered more than 
once. He characterized it thus: 
“Amidst the brilliancy of his 
(Burke’s) imagination, and the ex- 
uberance of his wit, there is a strange 
want of taste. It was observed of 
the Venus of Apelles that her flesh 
seemed as if she had been nourished 
by roses; his oratory would some- 
times make one suspect that he eats 
potatoes and drinks ae 

The eminent physician, Dr. Brock- 
lesby, bequeathed to Mr. Burke £1,000 
in his will; but not wishing that he 
might outlive his friend, or that the 
legacy might fall when Burke did not 
want it, he requested him to accept 
it from his living hand. There was a 
comeenenty of Dr. Brocklesby in 
London, a law quack, who called 
himself Dr. Rock. One day Burke 
ealled Brocklesby Dr. Rock, and on 
his taking some offence at this dis- 
reputable appellation, Burke under- 
took to prove, algebraically, that 
Rock was his proper name, thus: 
Brock—b=Rock ; or Brock less b, 
makes Rock. Q.E.D. 

Burke’s enemies often alluded with 
a sort of malignant pleasure to his 
eves | with Peg Woffington, but 
it is well known that the company of 
that lovely daughter of Thalia was 
not less eagerly courted by men of wit 
and genius, than by men of gallantry 
and intrigue ; and that the charms of 
her conversation were still more 
fascinating than the attractions of her 
beauty. May not the interchange of 
mental gratification have been the 
foundation of her esteem for her elo- 
quent countryman? May we not as- 
cribe to a generous and honourable 
motive the exertion of her personal 
influence in his favour? But though 
some malicious sneerers questioned 
his rigid observance of conjugal duties, 
on no reasonable evidence, he was never 
reproached with the excesses into 
which an unbounded spirit of hospi- 
tality is apt to betray the warm- 
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hearted sons of Erin. In the article 
of habitual temperance he stood far 
above his brilliant contemporary 
Sheridan ; and though he enjoyed 
the festive board, and yielded to none 
in cheerfulness and mirth, yet neither 
example nor persuasion could tempt 
him to overstep the limits of sobriety. 

Edmund Burke had an only son, 
Richard, who died three years before 
him, in 1794, being then in his thirty- 
fifth year. The fond partiality of his 
father, and his strong prepossession 
of the abilities of his offspring and 
expected successor in public life, were 
amongst the firmest convictions of 
his powerful mind. He was often 
heard to say, with a mixture of per- 
sonal and paternal pride, how extra- 
ordinary it was that Lord Chatham, 
Lord Holland, and himself, should 
each have had a son so superior to 
their fathers. Burke’s last appear- 
ance in the House of Commons was 
on the 25th of June, 1794, when he 
received its thanks for the long and 
faithful discharge of his duties, and 
then accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
desiring that his place should be sup- 
plied by his son. But this was not 
to be. This promising young man, 
on whom all the hopes and affections 
were placed, died shortly after his 
election for Malton. The blow laid 
Burke prostrate. What, now, to him 
was the proffered peerage? He was, 
as he said, alone, with none to meet 
his enemies at the gate. 

Burke enjoyed pensions to the 
amount of £3,700, principally derived 
from the munificence of Lord Rock- 
ingham. An attack upon these was 
made in the Upper House by the 
Duke of Bedford, to which he replied 
in his celebrated “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord.” How he was affected by the 
death of his son, appears in the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘“ Had it pleased 
God to continue to me the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, ac- 
cording to my mediocrity, and the 
mediocrity of the age I live in, 
the founder of a family. I should 
have left a son who, in all the points 
in which personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, in 
genius, in taste, in honour, in gene- 
rosity, in humanity, in every liberal 
sentiment, and every liberal accomp- 
lishment, would not have shown him- 
self inferior to the Duke of Bedford, or 
to any of those whom he traces in his 
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line. His Grace very soon would have 
wanted all plausibility in his attack 
upon that provision which belonged 
more to my son’s merit than to me. 
He would soon have supplied every 
deficiency, and symmetrized every 
disproportion. It would not have 
been left for that successor to resort 
to any stagnant, wasting reservoir of 
merit in me, or in any ancestry. He 
had in himself a salient living spring 
of generous and manlyaction. Every 
day he lived he would have repur- 
chased the bounty of the Crown, and 
ten times more, if ten times more he 
had received. He was made for the 
public service, and had no enjoyment 
whatever but in the performance of 
some duty. At this exigent moment, 
the loss of a finished man is not easily 
supplied. 

“* But a Disposer, whose power we 
are little able to resist, and whose 
wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute, has ordained it in another 
manner, and—whatever my quer- 
lous weakness might suggest—a far 
better. The storm has gone over me ; 
and I lie like one of those old oaks 


which the late hurricane has scattered 
about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours ; [ am torn up by the roots 
and lie prostrate on the earth! There 
and prostrate there, I most unfeign- 
edly recognise the divine justice, and 
submit to it with all the patience 


and resignation I can command.” 

Dr. Johnson thought highly of 
Richard Burke’s acquirements, and 
said he would tell his father so. Sir 
Walter Scott held a different impres- 
sion. He says in his Diary, May, 
1828 :—‘‘ Burke was under the strange 
hallucination that his son, who pre- 
deceased him, was a man of greater 
talents than himself. On the con- 
trary, he had little talent and no 
nerve. On moving some resolutions 
in favour of the Catholics, which 
were ill-received by the House of 
Commons, young Burke actually ran 
away, which an Orangeman compared 
to a cross-reading in the newspapers : 
‘Yesterday, the Catholic resolutions 
were moved, &c.—but the pistol miss- 
ing fire, the villains ran off.’” 

Edmund Burke, a great man in 
several senses of the word, died in 
1797, aged sixty-eight. There have 
been many tributes to his fame and 
memory. Sir Joseph Napier’s is the 
latest, but none are more emphatic 
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than what we find in the words of C. 
J. Fox :—“ That if he were to put all 
the political information he had 
learned from books, all he had gained 
from science, and all which any 
knowledge of the world and its affairs 
had taught him, into one scale, and 
the improvement he had derived from 
his right honorable friend’s instruc- 
tion and conversation were placed in 
the other, he should be at a loss to 
decide where to assign the prefer- 
ence.” 


A CORNISH BOROUGH, 

The old Duke of Newcastle, many 
years a leading cabinet minister in 
the reign of George the Second, was 
not altogether the wisest statesman 
of his day, although he held high and 
important offices. When told that 
Cape Breton, the capital of which, 
Louisbourg, had been recently cap- 
tured by General Wolfe, was an 
island, he declared it to be impossible, 
and it took some time toconvince him 
of the fact. He then said he was 
sure the King did not know it, and he 
ran off to communicate the important 


paemgrnee to his Majesty. With 


very limited knowledge, and less 
talent, he had a sort of bustling, 
fussy, “meddle and muddle” style, 
which some called activity, and one or 
two even elevated into energy. A 
laughable story was circulated at his 
expense, and retailed to the public in 
various forms. This nobleman had 
some good points, nevertheless, and 
was absolutely eaten up by his zeal 
for the House of Hanover. He was 
pape of promises which he seldom 
ad either the power or disposition 
to fulfil, and particularly valued him- 
self on being able to anticipate the 
words or wants of the various court 
sycophants and place-hunters who 
attended his levees, before they 
uttered a syllable. This sometimes 
led him into ridiculous embarrass- 
ments, and the tendency gave occa- 
sion to the following anecdote :— 

At the election for a certain 
borough in Cornwall, where the op- 
posing interests were almost equally 

ised, a single vote was of the 

ighest importance. This object;the 
Duke, by well applied arguments, and 
perso! application, at length at- 
tained, and the gentleman he recom- 
mended carried theday. Inthe warmth 
of gratitude, his Grace poured forth 
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acknowledgments and promises with- 
out measure on the fortunate posses- 
sor of the casting vote ; called him 
his best and dearest friend ; protested 
that he should consider himself as 
for ever indebted to him, and that he 
would serve him by night or day. 

The Cornish voter, an honest fel- 
low enough as times went, and who 
would have thought himself sufii- 
ciently paid without such a torrent 
of acknowledgments, thanked the 
Duke for his kindness, and told him 
the supervisor of excise was old and 
infirm, and if he would have the 
goodness to recommend his son-in- 
law to the commissioners, in case of 
the incumbent's death, he should 
think himself and his family bound 
to render government any assistance 
in his power on any future occasion. 

“My dear friend, why do you ask 
forsuch atriflingemployment,” replied 
his Grace ; ‘‘ your relation shall have 
it at a word’s speaking, the moment 
it is vacant.” ‘But how shall I get 
admitted to you, my Lord Duke ? for 
in London, ,anbintend it is a very 
difficult matter to get a sight of you 
great folks, though you are so kind 
and civil to us in the country?” 
“The instant the man dies,” replied 
the Premier—used to and prepared 
for the freedom of a contested 
election—“ the moment he dies, set 
out post-haste for London; drive 
directly to my house, by night or 
by day—no matter whether I am 
sleeping or waking, thunder at the 
door ; i will leave word with my 
porter to show you up stairs directly, 
and the place shall be disposed of 
according to your wishes.” 

The parties separated ; the Duke 
drove to a friend’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he was in the habit 
of visiting, without awish or a design 
of seeing his new acquaintance again 
until that day sever years ; but the 
memory of a Cornish elector, not 
being loaded with such a variety of 
schemes and devicesas that of a Prime 
Minister, was more retentive. The 
supervisor died a few months after, 
and the ministerial partizan, relying 
on the ducal promise, conveyed him- 
self to London without any delay, 
and ascended with alacrity the steps 
of a large mansion, now divided into 
three, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at the 
corner of Great Queen-street. 

The reader should be informed, 
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that precisely at the moment when 
the expectations of a considerable 
party of asmall borough in Cornwall 
were raised to fever heat, no less a 
personage than the King of Spain 
was expected hourly to depart this 
life ; an event in which the Minister 
of Great Britain was particularly con- 
cerned, and most anxious for the 
earliest possible intelligence. The 
Duke of Newcastle, on the very night 
that the proprietor of the decisive 
vote presented himself at his door, 
had sat up to a late hour, anxiousl 
expecting despatches from Madrid. 
Wearied by official business and agi- 
tated spirits, he retired at last to rest, 
having previously given particular in- 
structions to his porter not to think 
of going to bed, as he expected every 
minute a messenger with advices of 
the greatest importance, and desired 
he might be shown up stairs the mo- 
ment of his arrival. 

His Grace, with all his singularities, 
of which those about him never failed 
to take advantage, had a prodigious 
faculty for sleep, and on this particu- 
lar night his dreams were naturally 
of the King of Spain. The porter, 
settled for the night in his chair, had 
already sent forth sonorous indica- 
tions of the presence of the drowsy 
god, when a vigorous shake from the 
Cornish freeman roused him from his 
slumbers. To his first question, “ Is 
the Duke at home?” the porter re- 
plied, “ Yes, and in bed, but has left 
particular orders that come when you 
might, you are to go up to him di- 
rectly.” ‘“‘God for ever bless him, a 
worthy and honest gentleman!” cried 
our applicant for the vacant post, 
smiling and nodding with approbation 
at the idea of a Prime Minister keep- 
ing his promise so accurately ; “ How 
punctual his Grace is! I knew he 
would not deceive me ; let me hear 
no more of lords and dukes not keep- 
ing their words. I verily believe 
they are almost as honest and mean 
as well as more homely folks ; but I 
can’t always say as much for those 
who are about them.” Repeating 
these words as he ascended the stairs, 
the worthy burgess was ushered into 
the Duke’s bed-chamber. 

“Ts he dead ?’’ exclaimed his Grace, 
rubbing his eyes, and scarcely awaked. 
“Ts he really dead?” “Yes, my 
lord,” replied the eager expectant, in 
a perfect ecstacy to find the election 
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promise, with all its circumstances so 
fresh in the ministerial memory. 
“When did he die?” “The day be- 
fore yesterday, exactly at half past 
one o'clock, after being confined three 
weeks to his bed, and taking a power 
of doctor's stuff; and I hope your 
grace will be as good as your word, 
and let my son-in-law succeed him.” 

The Duke, by this time perfectly 
awake, was staggered at the impos- 
sibility of receiving intelligence from 
Madrid in so short a space of time, 
and perplexed beyond measure at the 
absurdity of a king’s messenger ap- 
plying for his son-in-law to succeed 
the monarch of Spain! “Is the man 
drunk or mad? Where are your de- 
spatches ?’’ exclaimed his Grace, has- 
tily drawing back his curtain—when, 
instead of a royal carrier, his eager 
eye recognised at the bed side, the 
well-known lineaments of his Cornish 
friend, making low bows, hat in hand, 
and hoping my lord Duke would not 
forget his gracious promise at the last 
election for Vexed at such 
an untimely disturbance, and disap- 
pointed of news from Spain, he frown- 
ed angrily for a few seconds, but, cha- 
grin soon gave way to mirth, at such 
a singular and ridiculous combination 
of magna cum parvis. He fell back 
on his pillow in a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, which, like the electric fluid was 
communicated in a moment to the 
attendants. 

The original relater of this little 
anecdote concludes with observing, 
“ Although the Duke of Newcastle 
could not place the relation of his old 
acquaintance on the throne of his 
Catholic Majesty, he advanced him 
to a post not less honourable—he 
made him an exciseman. 

In the same borough above alluded 
to, an election dinner was once sum- 
med up by a licensed victualler in the 
following items :—“ To eating thirty- 
six freemen up-stairs ; to eating six 
ditto down-stairs ; to eating a parson 
and his two friends after supper ; to 
punch coming in !” 

JUDGE JEFFREYS, 

When Pope applied the often quo- 
ted line— 

“ See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame,” 
to the celebrated Protector, he was in- 
jurious and unjust. Cromwell was a 

reat man, with redeeming qualities far 
Goead his faults, a thorough Briton of 





the genuine bull-dog breed. When he 
said, in the plenitude of his rule, that 
he would make the name of English- 
man as much respected throughout 
the civilized world as that of an 
ancient Roman ever was, he uttered 
no empty boast—he did what he said. 
Amongst other illustrations, he hung 
the brother of the Portuguese Am- 
bassador for murdering a British 
citizen and subject, and invited all 
the envoys at his court to be present 
at the edifying ceremony. He had 
an indomitable will, and generally 
exercised it with sound discretion. 
Posterity has done him justice. The 
little nightingale (quere, wasp) of 
Twickenham, was spiteful, not pro- 
phetic. Had he selected for his 
archetype of infamy, George Jeffreys, 
Baron Wem, the hero of the “bloody 
assizes,” very few would have ques- 
tioned the claims of the truculent 
Chief Justice to the unenviable im- 
mortality. Jeffreys was not only the 
very worst judge that ever disgraced 
Westminster Hall, but from his early 
pee 80 Vicious and intractable that 

own father predicted he “ would 


die with his shoes and stockings on.” 
He was called to the bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1669, but it was 


said that he had the audacity to as- 
sume wig and gown, and plead at 
Kingston during the plague, three 
years before. A jovial boon com- 
panion, he was taken up by an alder- 
man of the same name, through whose 
influence he attained the post of com- 
mon sergeant in 1671. He also 
formed a congenial intimacy with 
Chiffinch, pander in ordinary to the 
vices of Charles the Second, and was 
by him introduced to the King and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, as one 
who had no scruples of conscience to 
interfere with his determination to 
devote himself to their service, in any 
mode and to any extent they might 
require. This opened to him a rapid 
though not respectable road to quick 
promotion. Napoleon said, a century 
and a half later, that he wanted im- 
passable men ; Charles preferred tools 
as plastic as clay. Jeffreys having sold 
himself to the Court, cared little for 
the obloquy and scoffs which attended 
him for deserting thus openly the 
popular party. He was paid by a 
knighthood, and by being appointed 
solicitor-general to the Duke of York. 
In 1680 he conducted himself with 
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such gross, outrageous impropriety as 
recorder, that a vote was passed by 
the House of Commons for an address 
to the King to remove him ; and he 
was, in consequence, forced to resign, 
and was reprimanded on his knees at 
the bar of the House. Shortly before 
this he had been appointed Chief 
Justice of Chester, and King’s ser- 
geant, and in those capacities acted 
for the Crown in many State prose- 
cutionsof the time, conducting himself 
always with the most insolent and 
brow-beating demeanour. In 1681 
he was created a baronet, and in 1683, 
Charles the Second, after considerable 
hesitation, reluctantly raised him to 
the place of Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. He was not long in 
that position before his savage nature 
displayed itself on the trials of Alger- 
non Sydney andothers. “ His bruta- 
lity,” says Foss, in the examination 
of witnesses in Lady Leslie’s case, “the 
blasphemy of his imprecations, his 
unjust insinuations against the pri- 
soner in summing up, the ferocious 
anxiety he evinced for her conviction, 
and the threats to the jury by which 
he enforced it, are truly disgusting.” 
Notwithstanding all this, and worse, 
on his return from the “ bloody as- 
sizes,” he was rewarded by a peerage, 
and the great seal as Lord Chancellor, 
in 1685. When James the Second 
fled, Jeffreys hid himself in Wapping, 
disguised as a seaman; but before 
embarking went intoa cellar to recruit 
his spirits with a pot of porter. He 
was seized, assailed by the mob, and 
with difficulty saved from being torn 
to pieces. He was brought before 
the Lord Mayor in a frenzy of terror, 
and committed to the Tower, where, 
after four months, he died of the in- 
juries he had received, and a compli- 
cation of diseases aggravated by 
drunken habits. But for this oppor- 
tune departure, he was very likely to 
have realized the prediction of his 
sire. Some said he was a sound law- 
yer, when not governed by prejudices, 
and that his natural abilities were 
good. He married, and left a son, on 
whose death the barony of Wem 
became extinct. 

The marriage of Jeffreys was 
brought about in a strange manner. 
Having addressed the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, and being rejected 
by her father, he attempted to carry 
off his mistress clandestinely, but was 
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detected and defeated. In this in- 
trigue he had been assisted by a fe- 
—_ attendant of the young lady, 
whose father immediately drove her 
from his service, and refused to give 
heracharacter. On this occasion the 
barrister, for once in his life, showed 
a touch of pity, if not generosity, and 
made her his wife. She appears to 
have given him no reason to regret 
his choice. 

This model Chief Justice was not 
unfrequently under the influence of 
liquor, even in his judicial capacity. 
At Bristol he addressed a full court 
in the subjoined degrading banter:— 
“T have brought a brush in m 
pocket to rub off your dirt ; I tell 
you, I have brought a stout besom 
with which I will sweep down every 
man, woman, and child of you, within 
and without ; for in good truth you 
want scrubbing ; the filth of your 
ditch is in your nostrils.” 

“WhereamI! Oh! in Bristol— 
a city in which, it seems, you claim 
the privilege of hanging, drawing, 
and quartering, a privilege you ought 
to enjoy at least once a month. 
have a calendar of your precious hole 
in my hands, and I hope to hang one 
half of you at least.” 

In a medical book published in 
1687, by Dr. John Groenvelt, a dedi- 
cation is addressed to Jeffreys, then 
Chancellor, in which he is called Earl 
of Flint. As no evidence remains of 
the — or grant of such a dignity, 
this has occasioned considerable specu- 
lation. By some it has been thought 
an oblique satire on his bloodthirsty 
obduracy ; yet it seems very improb- 
able that a physician and a candidate 
for Gsodiedd prattioe should address 
in the language of irony a great 
officer of state, who had the means 
of punishment in his power, as he 
most assuredly had in his disposition. 
But whatever may have been the 
fact,—the import of the title, and the 
temper of the person addressed have 
a wonderful coincidence. The earl- 
dom of Flint, if chosen by Jeffreys, 
was a practical commentary on the 
hardness Of his heart. 

On the trial of Richard Baxter, in 
1685, an eminent Non-Conformist 
divine and most voluminous writer, a 
man of great literary attainments, 
mild in manners, and in religious 
opinions not much removed from the 

hurch of England, Jeffreys distin- 
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guished himself by more than his 
usual brutality. er was con- 
sidered so little of a seceder that he 
was warmly ees by the friends of 
the Established Church to accept a 
bishopric. His counsel having ap- 
plied for an extension of time, the 

hief Justice, suddenly and passion- 
ately rising from his seat, thus re- 
plied, in his usual tolerant strain :-— 
‘I will not give him a moment's 
time to save his life ; we have had to 
do with other sorts of persons, but 
now we have a saint to deal with, 
and I know how to deal with saints 
as well as sitiners. 

“Yonder stands Oates in the pil- 
_ and says he suffers for the truth, 
and so says Baxter; but if Baxter 
stood on the other side of the pillory 
with him, I would say there stood 
two of the greatest rogues and rascals 
in the kingdom.” 

The trial proceeded, and Jeffreys 
perceiving that the jury and counsel 
did not exactly coincide with his 
mildly-expressed opinions, was un- 
able to restrain his violence any 
longer, but starting up from his seat, 
with savage looks, quivering lips, 
and a voice almost inarticulate with 
passion, he thus addressed the pri- 
soner :—— 

“Richard Baxter, thou art an old 
fellow and an old knave ; thou hast 
written books enough to load a wag- 
gon, every one as full of sedition as 
an egg is full of meat ; hadst thou 
been whipped out of thy writing 
trade, forty years ago, it had’ been 
happy for the country. Thou puttest 
on a modest face now, but the time 
was when “ Bind your kings in chains 
and your nobles in fetters of iron,” 
was perpetually inthy mouth. Thou 
pretendest to be a preacher of the 

ospel of peace, and thou hast one 
oot in the grave ; it is time for thee 
to begin to think what account thou 
wilt give of thyself hereafter. If 
thou are left any longer to thy own 
devices thou wilt go on as thou hast 
begun ; but I will look after thee. I 
know thou hast a mighty party, and 
I see a great many of the brother- 
hood in corners, waiting to see what 
will become of their silehty Don ; but 
I - able and willing to crush you 


In some palliation for such gross 
insolence and abusive language, it 
must be remembered that the sec- 
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tarians had taken the lead in the 
execution of their king, and that 
Baxter, with many allowed merits, 
was quite as much a political parti- 
san asa parson. He was sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment by the 
brutal judge, but royal clemency 
shortly after remitted the punishment. 
When Jeffreys was sweeping the 
south-west of England with his 
butcheries, in 1685, he was zealously 
seconded by the notorious Colonel 
Kirke and his regiment of “lambs.” 
But Kirke had more independence of 
spirit than the judge. When pressed 
by James the Second to turn Roman 
Catholic, he backed out on a previous 
engagement. “I am sorry 1 cannot 
oblige your majesty,’ was his reply ; 
“but when I was at Tangiers I pro- 
mised the Dey that if I changed my 
faith I would turn Mahomedan.” 


SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

This able, and somewhat unscrup- 
ulous lady, assisted by a Whig ad- 
ministration, ruled her royal mistress, 
and directed the counsels of England 
with glory and success for many 
years ; but, as is frequently the case 
in such exalted life, she was under- 
minded and finally dismissed by the 
arts of persons very inferior in abil- 
ities to herself. These were Mrs. 
Masham, a woman of the bed-cham- 
ber, richly endowed with cunning, 
and Robert Harley, a man well skill- 
ed in finesse and political intrigue, 
who was afterwards created Earl of 
Oxford. 

“The beginning of her Majesty's 
kindness for me,” says the Duchess, 
“was ata very early period of our 
lives: we played together when 
children, and on every occasion her 
preference of and fondness for me 
were conspicuous. This mutual par- 
tiality increased with our years. It 
is also my greatest pride and pleasure 
that I procured and obtained this 

lace in herfavour, without meanness, 

attery, or falsehood. Having often 
declared that a friend was what she 
wanted, the Princess aimed at an 
appearance of that equality which 
she thought essential in procuring 
one, and therefore insisted on -our 
dropping, in our private intercourse, 
those forms and ceremonies required 
by exalted rank, and even all terms 
which implied distance or superiority. 
Morley and Freeman were the names 
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she fixed on, but left me to choose b 
which of them I would be calle 
From the frank openness of my tem- 
per, I preferred that of Freeman, and 
the Princess took the other.” 

Such a compromise between pride 
and natural feeling was a proof of the 
good sense of both ; it was a useful 
and agreeable drama, exhibited on a 
splendid theatre. Yet the magnifi- 
cent town-house, so close and so 
striking a contrast to St. James’s Pal- 
ace, dingy, black, and smoke-dried ; 
the vast accumulations of the family ; 
the superb pile of Blenheim, and every 
post in church and state, filled by 
Churchills, Spencers, Godolphins, 
and Sunderlands, prove that one of the 
performers at least, did not lose sight 
of the advantages of Court interest 
behind the curtain. 

Sarah of Marlborough, who, in fact, 
directed the government while her 
husband commanded the victorious 
legions of England, was satirized by 
Pope in the celebrated character of 
Atossa ; a strongly marked and un- 
amiable portrait, which the poet, on 
very doubtful authority, was accused 
of having suppressed during her 
Grace’s life, for the pecuniary con- 
sideration of one thousand pounds. 
We must hesitate to believe this. A 
transaction so dark, like others of 
similar nature, seldom admits of pos- 
itive proof ; but the passage in ques- 
tion never appeared during the life of 
the Duchess, which has been urged 
as strong circumstantial evidence 
against the poet. Let this stand for 
what it is fairly worth ; still we can- 
not reconcile it with the proud boast 
of Pope that Homer had made him 
aes of prince or peer, that he 
would strip off false gilding when- 
ever he found it, and that neither 
rich nor ennobled imposture should 
walk the world in credit while he had 
power to wield a pen or indite a 
couplet. Here follows his character 
of the imperative Duchess : 


“But what are these to great Atossa’s 

mind? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all woman- 
kind ! 

Who, with herself or others, from her 
birth 

Finds all her life one warfare upon 
earth : 

Shines in exposing knaves or painting 
fools, 

Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. 
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No thought advances, but her eddy 
brain 

Whisks it about and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her 
trade, 

The wisest fool much time has ever 
made. 

From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratified, except her rage. 

So much the fury still outran the wit, 

The pleasure miss’d her, and the scandal 
hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes revenge 
from hell; 

But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her every turn with violence pursued, 

No more a storm her hate than gratitude. 

To that each passion turns, or soon or 
late, 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make 
her hate. 

Superiors? death! and equals? What 
a curse! 

But an inferior not dependent ? Worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to for- 


ve; 

Otlize her, and she'll hate you while you 
live: 

But die, and she'll adore you. Then the 
bust 

And temple rise—then fall again to dust. 

Last night her lord was all that’s good 
and great ; 

A knave this morning, and his will a 
cheat. 

Strange! by the means defeated of the 


ends, 

By spirit robb’d of power, by warmth of 
friends ; 

By wealth of followers! without one 
distress, 

Sick of herself through very selfishness ! 

Atossa, curs’d withevery granted prayer, 

Childless with all her children, wants an 
heir. 

To names unknown descends th’ un- 
guarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed to the poor.” 


Such are the exaggeration of party 
prejudice in the hands of a master, 
oat it could only be by the extreme 
licence of poetry that the Duchess 
could be described as childless. Her 
only son and male heir, the Marquess 
of Blandford, died in 1703, in his 
thirteenth year; but she had four 
daughters, who left descendants, 
amongst whom the wealth and dig- 
nities of the house were divided. 

“Tn the torrent of abuse poured 
out against your Grace,” said her 
second daughter, Lady Sunderland, 
once to her mother, “your worst 
enemies never called you a faithless 
wife.” “Very true,’ replied the 
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Duchess ; “ but it was no great merit 
on my part, for I had the hand- 
somest, the most accomplished, and 
the bravest man in Europe for my 
husband.” 

“Yet you do not pretend to call 
him faultless?” said Lady Sunder- 
land. 

“ Certainly not ; I knew his errors 
and failings better than he did him- 
self, and probably, like the rest of 
the world, was more sensible of Ais 
faults than of my own. So complete 
an instance of self-delusion as my 
lord once exhibited I could not have 
believed had I not been an ear- 
witness of it myself. He had just 
returned from my poor, misled 
mistress, Queen Anne, soon after his 
cruel dismission, and told me, with a 
very grave face, that in the course of 
a long conversation with her Majesty 
he had thanked God that neither 
avarice nor ambition could be laid to 
his charge. I was not then in a 
laughing humour, but knowing as I 
did that these were, in fact, his 
ra andalmost his only blemishes, 

nearly bit my tongue through to 
prevent my smiling in his face.’ 

The Duchess and her loving spouse 
were both devoted to the Diva 
Pecunia with such intensity of adora- 
tion that it would have been difficult 
to strike a balance between them. 
The question would have been more 
delicate of adjustment than that 
which Tallyrand was once asked, 
“Who has the finest collection of 
Murillos ? The Duke of Wellington 
or Marshal Soult?” “There is not 
much difference between them,” 
replied the =~ old diplomatist, 
“except that I believe some of the 
Duke’s were purchased, while al/ the 
Marshal's were certainly plundered. 

Her Grace, meeting with a friend 
the day after she published her 
“ Conduct,” asked if she had read it ?” 
“Yes,” was the answer. “And what 
do you think of it?” continued 
Sarah. “TI like it very much, but I 
think your Grace has been too severe 
on all parties.” “Not at all,” re- 
joined this intrepid woman ; “for I 
always told you the Whigs were 
rogues and the Tories fools.” 

t would, perhaps, have added one 
more to the numerous anxieties of 
immense wealth, had her Grace of 
Marlborough been informed that, 
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even during her life, and on the 
— of expectations from her, 
Mr. Spencer, one of her imprudent 
descendants, had borrowed five 
thousand pounds of Sir Abraham 
Janssen, on the condition of repayin 
him ten thousand in case he survive 
his wealthy grandmother ; but if he 
died first nothing was to be paid. 
Mr. Spencer outlived the Duchess, 
but dying soon after, his executors 
resisted the payment, considering the 
transaction as usurious and unreason- 
able. The point in dispute laid the 
foundation of a long Chancery suit. 
Such cases have been pronounced by 
deep politicians national benefits, as 
tending to reduce overgrown incomes. 
When a decree was at length pro- 
nounced, Lord Hardwicke, the Chan- 
cellor of his day, delivered an im- 
pressive and excellent speech, replete 
with sound law, plain language, and 

ood sense. He confessed it was a 

usiness which no court ought to en- 
courage, but that his duty obliged 
him to consider it as neither more nor 
less than a wager, depending on 
which lived the longest—the Duchess 
or Mr. Spencer. The suit concluded 
in favour of Sir Abraham: 


A SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 

Sir, perceiving your desire to know 
how I passed my time in Pembroke- 
shire, f here present you with an 
account of my proceedings in a pro- 

I lately made to a gentleman’s 
Cees purely to procure a plan of it. 
I planned a party of ge with 
Mr. Powell, of Penally, and Mr. 
Pugh, of Purley, to dine with Mr. 
Pritchard of Postmain, which was 
promptly put in practice. But pre- 
viously I thought it a proper precau- 
tion to post away a person privately 
to Mr. Pritchard’s, that he might 
provide for us, and we proceeded 
after him. The town where Mr. 
Pritchard lives is a poor, pitiful, 

altry pigsty of a place, though his 
Koons is in the prettiest part of it, 
and is a prince’s palace to the rest. 
His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and 
full of pictures from prime pencils ; 
he has a pompous portico or pavilion, 
prettil 
terre, from whence you have a pro- 
digious a. particularly point- 
ing towards Percilly Plain, where the 
proprietor propagates a parcel of 
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Portuguese and Polish poultry. 
The name of his ro" is Praw- 
fenden, which puzzled me pissuily 
to pronounce properly. e had 
prepared for us politely and pre- 
sented us with a plentiful dinner. 
At the upper end of the table was a 
= with perch and plaice ; at the 
ower end pickled pork, peas, and 
parsnips ; in the middle a pigeon-pie, 
with puff paste. On one side a 
potato pudding, and on the other 
pig’s pettitoes. In the second course 
were pheasants, poults, and plovers, 
and a plate of preserved pippins ; 
another with pickled pod pepper, 
prawns, pergamon for a provocative, 
witha pyramid of peas, peaches,plums, 
pippins, pine-apples, and pistachios. 
‘ost prandiwm, there was a pro- 
fusion of port and punch, which 
proved too potent for poor Mr. Peter, 
the parson of the parish ; for it pleas- 
ed his palate, and he poured it down 
by — which made him prate with 
pedantic pragmatical prolixity. This 
provoked Mr. Price who was present 
a Parliament man and profoun 
litician. Butthe parson persisted 
in his puzzling preambles, and proving 
his principles to be partial and pre- 
judiced against the present people in 
power. Mr. Price, a potent partisan, 
called him a popish parson, said he 
prayed privately for the Pope, and 
was a paltry, presumptuous priest for 
preaching such stuff publicly. The 
parson puffed his pipe passively, be- 
cause Price was his patron, but los- 
ing patience at last, plucked off 
Price’s periwig, and was preparing to 
push it with the point of the poker 
into the fire ; upon which Price per- 
ceiving a pewter pot in the passage, 
presented the parson with the con- 
tents in his phiz, and gave him a pat 
on the pate, the percussion of which 
prostrated him plump on the ground, 
and produced a protuberance on his 
pericranium. This put a period to 
our proceedings, and patched up a 
peace; for the parson was in a 
piteous plight, and had prudence 
enough to prevailed on to ery 
peccavt with a parce, precor, and in @ 
plaintive posture to petition for par- 
don. Mr. Price, who was proud of 
his performance, pulled him out of 
the puddle, and protested he was 
pained by what had passed in his 
passion, which partly proceeded from 
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the provocation of his preposterous 
propositions, which he prayed him 
never to presume to advance in 
his presence. Mr. Pugh, who practices 
physic, prescribed phlebotomy and a 
poultice tothe parson, but he preferred 
wetted brown Pa r to any plaster, 
and then placed himself in a proper 
position, that the power of the fire 
might penetrate the posterior part of 
his clothing, and dry his purple plush 
breeches. ‘This pother proved pro- 
lific of politics; such as Mr. Pul- 
teney, the Kings of Poland and 
Prussia, Prague, and the Palatinate, 
panders and partisans ; Portsmouth 
parades and the presumption of 
the privateers who pick up prizes 
in our very ports; and places, 
and pensions, and pains, and pen- 
alties. Next came on plays and 
poetry, the price to the pit, panto- 
mimes, prudes, and prostitutes; the 
Primate of Ireland, preferments and 
printers, pickpockets, pointers, and 
the pranks of that prig of the Poet 
Laureat’s progeny, though his papa 
is the perfect pattern of paternal 
piety. ~ But I prophesy you will pro- 
nounce me prolix and platitudinous. 
We parted at last, but Mr. Pritchard 
had placed a padlock on the stable- 
door to prevent us, but as we were 
peremptory, we were permitted to 
go. e pricked our palfreys, toa 
passable pace, in pitch darkness, 
which put me to pain, being purblind, 
lest we should push plump against 
the posts prefixed on the premises to 
preserve passengers from the paths 
pitched with pebbles. 

Mr. Price who performed the part 
of pilot, had a provident escape. 
His pad fell prancing, and provoked 
him, for he piques himself on his rid- 
ing. I proposed to him to dismount, 
which he did, and peeping and peering 
about, found he was on the point of a 

rpendicular precipice, from which 
he would have probably been pro- 

lled had not his horse plunged with 
his particular propensity. e were 


all in palpitation and plodded on 
progressively, and prudently, pian 
piano, as the Italians phrase it, or 
pas a pas, as the French prefer to 


put it. I postpone more particulars 
till I have the pleasure of passing a 
pleasant period with you at Putney. 
Yours, PEREGRINE PIPKIN. 
To Mr. Peter Pritchard, 


Penny Post, paid. 
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A FIGHTING ARCHBISHOP. 

Dr. Launcelot Blackburne, Arch- 
bishop of York in the reign of George 
the First, began his clerical life as 
chaplain to a frigate. .On a voyage 
to the West Indies he was perpetu- 
ally at variance with the first lieute- 
nant, a most important viceroy. At 
a certain time, being in his full 
canonicals, and engaged in the reli- 
gious duties of a Christian Sabbath, 
the sea officer, in an angry moment, 
said to him, “If it were not for your 
gown, I would give you a good dres- 
sing.” Some improper behaviour of 
the men during re had been 
the subject of dispute. “The moment 
the service is concluded,” said the 
parson, “that impediment shall be 
removed.” 

The clergyman, having dismissed 
his congregation, retired to his berth, 
stripped off gown, coat, waistcoat, 
and shirt, and returning in a few 
minutes, presented himself to the 
lieutenant, with the following words : 
—“ Now, sir, I am your man.” The 
sailors, delighted with the idea of a 
pugilistic parson, formed a ring, to 
see fair play, and to prevent either 
combatant from falling overboard. 
A long, obstinate, and well-fought 
battle ensued. The priest, to use a 
nautical phrase, gave the layman so 
severe a drubbing that he was obliged 
to give in and ask pardon for the 

ross impropriety of his conduct. 
hey then shook hands, more Britan- 
nico, and were sworn brothers to the 
end of the voyage. It was after- 
wards remarked that the sailors 
deported themselves with all proper 
decorum during service, ormed 
their devotions with regularity, and 
respected the man of peace more than 
the man of war. e are not suffi- 
ciently versed in the secret ecclesias- 
tical history of those days to follow 
the exact steps by which this intrepid 
member of the Church Militant 
ascended the ladder of promotion to 
the lofty eminence of the archbishopric 
of York, but the fact is beyond dis- 
ute. He had apatron in Sir Robert 
alpole, and Sir Robert Walpole 
wielded almost unlimited power. 

But from ill-health, disinclination, 
or reliance on his interest with the 
Premier, Dr. Blackburne never, ex- 
cepting hisfirst installation, visited his 
archdiocese. This exposed him to 
many justly severe attacks, some 
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serious, others jocular. Amongst the 
latter we may name the following :—A 
paragraph was inserted in the papers, 
mentioning that his Grace’s palace 
at Bishopsthorpe had been burnt 
down, in consequence of the kitchen 
chimney taking fire. This statement, 
in the next paper, was formally con- 


TuERE are philanthropists of so deep 
a die that they can scarcely endure 
the idea of the most troublesome 
member of society to be confined 
against his will, even though thereisno 
other means at hand to put it out of 
his power to annoy, torment, rob, do 
grievous bodily harm to, or even in- 
flict death on his fellow-creatures. 
Such philanthopists are most rife 
among a certain class of Parisian men 
of letters,——men as mischievously 
disposed in their own sphere as the 
house-breaker and the highwayman 
in theirs. Endowed with luxurious 
tastes and lazy indolent dispositions 
but no regular income, they find the 
necessity of doing something for their 
support staring them disagreeably in 
the face. So they grumble against 
the constitution of society which will 
afford neither the necessaries nor 
comforts of life except to those who 
exert their faculties to obtain them 
in some way. “Society is selfish,” 
they say ; “more selfish still are the 
political and ecclesiastical authorities 
at its head. They exact disagreeable 
duties from me and give me no .recom- 
pense. I owe them no duties, I am 
a free man, an ill treated man.” 
Folk of this kind abhor restraint and 
the performance of duties of every 
kind, domestic, social, and religious, 
from their youth, and naturally invest 
the imposers of duties with the dis- 
like which they entertain towards 
the duties themselves. Those who do 
not choose to run the risk of being 
laid up in irons, or running their 
heads against bullets let loose by the 
armed slaves of law and order, will 
exert such energies as they are obliged 
to use in fomenting discontent in the 
journals against religion and law. 
erhaps they write a series of historic 
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tradicted, with this argumentative 
addition, that the circumstance was 
impossible, for there had been no fire 
in the said kitchen for many years. 
History has recorded that his Grace 
laughed heartily, and said he had 
heard many worse jokes, and that this 
had the advantage of being true. 


romances embracing a long period of 
time in the history of France. In 
these they will prove that all national 
evils and a large portion of private 
ones have descended on _ society 
through the selfishness, love of power, 
and tyranny of the kings, the nobility, 
and clergy. 

To this end Dumas has devoted 
some of his superabundant energies 
after his own fashion. He has luxu- 
riated in the selfishness, the luxurious 
indulgence, and the want of feeling 
among the highest in the land from 
the days of Louis XII. downwards. 
Victor Hugo has not taken so wide a 
canvas, but in his smaller cabinet 

iece, the “Hunchback of Noétre 

ame” he has intensified the wicked- 
ness of men vested in authority, and 
insisted on the absence of any pecu- 
liar manifestation of Providence. The 
teaching of the precious tale is this :— 
the amiable, the defenceless, and the 
deformed are at the mercy of the 
powerful, who are uniformly self- 
indulgent, and unfeeling, and the 
economy of the world is directed by 
the dread power, Anangké, necessity. 

A fine opportunity for inculcating 
discontent with the ruling powers 
was afforded to Messrs. Alhoy and 
Lurine in their “Prisons of Paris,” 
of which. an illustrated edition was 
— in 1846, and probably 
nelped to push Louis Philippe from 
his high and uneasy stool. However 
we cannot say that they abused their 
privileges to any extent. No writer 
with whom we have ever made 
acquaintance, can compare with your 
Parisian man of letters, for present- 
ing in such naked ugliness, squalidness, 
and deformity, pictures of vice and 
pre They can only be matched 

y the horrid appearance of the 
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moon as it meets the telescopes of 
astronomers. Here is an introduction 
and lodgment in the depdét of the 
Police Prefecture as it existed in 
1845. No improvement since 1815, 
except in the separation of the 
women and children from the society 
of the men. 

** You are arrested by a soldier, by 
a patrole, by a commissary of police. 
They conduct you to the prefecture of 

olice either on foot or in a voiture. 

ou pass through a guard-room ; you 
enteran office; you sign a proces verbal, 
you traverse a court which resembles 
a boyaw (the meaning of this will be 
supplied by any dictionary); they 
open a wicket and push you into the 
arms of a warder ; they oblige you to 
take off your cravat and your boots ; 


they remove your arms if you have 
any ; they examine you from head to 
foot ; they come close to you ; they 
feel you ; they shake you; and at 
last they cry before you, ‘A new 

oe ; and you enter the common 


“This Prefecture dépét receives 
the sewage of the whole city day and 
night, and distributes it into three 
reservoirs (men, women, and chil- 
dren) preparatory to classification by 
misdemeanours, faults, and crimes.” 

In 1815 things were in rather a 
worse state. A man of the class of 
our CasvAL thus wrote about the 
then Common Hall :—‘“ I found my- 
self in a long hall, the odour of which 
nearly suffocated me. Round me 
were men half naked, women ar- 
rayed in rags, and with red and 
shameless features; peasants in 
blouses, with arms crossed and ex- 
tended on the ground, smokers play- 
ing at piquet on the floor with 
greasy cards, a camp-bed, 
on which lay side by side misery, 
drunkenness, vice, misfortune, and 
crime. The slang of thieves, the re- 
volting laugh of crime, drunken 
gestures, an effeminate ferocity—the 
special character of vice in great 
cities appalled me and filled my eyes 
with tears. These wasted counte- 
nances, these sparkling eyes, these 
wrinkled foreheads, came in turn, 
laughed in my face, insulted my 
delicate and weakly appearance, m 
sadness, and the stupor in which 
wasthrown. And this was the hall 
o- under the protection of Saint 

artin.” In 1832 M. de Chateau- 
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briand and M. Hyde de Neuville 
spent forty-eight hours in this “ Salle 
de la prefecture.” 

This Prefect’s hall was bad enough, 
but scarcely equal in squalid misery 
to La Souriciére (mouse-trap), a sort 
of chapel of ease, where the prévénus 
(suspected) awaited their separate 
examinations, 

“The Souricitre is a dwelling 
having something sombre, damp, 
brackish, cold, frightful, ignoble, 
about it ; a low door, whose style 
reminds you of the entrance to a 
monument, a sty, a sewer, a tomb 
fifteen feet below the Seine, a broken 
vault, massive pillars, brick parti- 
tions, stone seats, frightful echoes of 
the noises from the Quat de l'Hor- 
loge, the din of the breech of a 
musket on the flags of a neighbour- 
ing corridor, the poor sentinel himself 
perhaps frightened at the sound, 
walls marked by political bursts, 
obscene designs, or sketches of fright- 
ful crimes and punishments, cut by 
malefactors—this is the Souriciére. 
Into this abode any thoroughly 
innocent person might have a chance 
of being thrown.” 


THE CONCIERGERIE. 

This Conciergerie, a step deeper in 
danger and desolation than the Pre- 
fecture, is the oldest prison in Paris, 
M. Philaréte Chasles will supply us 
with a glimpse at its amenities. 

** Behold the Conciergerie! Near 
the wide staircase which conducts to 
the Palais de Justice we discover in 
a corner on the right, sunk below the 
surface, concealed by a double wicket, 
crushed as it were by the edifice 
raised over it, the cavern of which I 
speak. The weight of the heavy 
buildings stifles it, as society presses 
on the suspected whether guilty or 
innocent. In this cavern, associated 
with the early existence of the 
Queen Cité, how many sorrows have 
visited each other! Here are the 
most ancient Cachots (private cells) 
in France. As soon as the Cité (the 
buildings in the island of the Seine) 
commenced the Cachot opened.” 

It is certainly calculated to make 
the most unthinking reflect on the 
possible reverses of life and the 
unsearchable ways of Providence— 
viz., to dwell on the facts of Philip 
de Comines, the councillor and his- 
torian of Charles the Bold and Louis 
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XL, being here imprisoned in the 
eell of a poisoner, “ Marie Antoin- 
ette in the same chamber with a 
woman of the town, Lavoissier in 
the cell of an assassin, Barnave 
(executed for having had compassion 
on the Royal family) in that of a 
parricide.” 

All the records kept in the Con- 
ciergerie before the trial of Ravaillac 
are so injured as to be illegible. The 
account of his capture, and the hor- 
rible sentence pronounced on him by 
the Parlement for the assassination 
of Henri Quatre, are extant. Our 
nerves are not equal to the task of 
copying the decree. It is certain that 
the wretched enthusiast’s conscience 
approved the deed, before its execu- 
tion at least. 

It is scarcely — for a person 
of ordinary feeling to read even a 
description of the instruments of 
torture, leaving the application 
entirely out of the question, without 
a cold shiver. These inhuman ex- 
periments of so-called justice were 
tried on the suspected even till the 
reign of the gentle Louis XVI. The 
wise and humane Turgot was his 
prompter and encourager in the good 
work of the abolition of torture. A 
characteristic trait of the jurispru- 
dence of the early time of Louis 
XIII. was afforded in the trial of La 
Marechale d’Ancre, who had sufli- 
ciently abused her influence with 
Marie de Medicis, wife of Henri 
Quatre. She was not asked in the 
torture chamber of the Conciergerie 
any questions on matters in which 
she was really very faulty, such as 
selling offices, &c. She was merely 
accused of Judaism and ‘sorcery. 
Being asked if she was really “ pos- 
sessed,” she answered that she had 
never been possessed except by the 
desire of doing good. 

She was asked if she was mistress 
of magic power inher eyes. Answer— 
She only possessed the magic of in- 
telligence. 

They questioned her about the pos- 
session of certain books found in her 
hotel. She answered those books 
only taught her that she knew 
nothing. ; 

The evening of the day of her exe- 
cution, a tragedy founded on her 
eareer, and called La Magicienne 
Ktrangére was mercilessly hissed. 


La Cour des Miracles was the most 
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fruitful quarter in furnishing inmates 
to the Conciergerie. A few sentences 
extracted from Sanval will give an 
idea of that prime sanctuary of 

il :— 

“Neither police nor civil officers 
dared to penetrate unless at the 
risk of life, that place surrounded by 
huts half sunk in theearth, dark, low, 
and unsightly, constructed of mud. 
and all swarming with the poor and 
the abandoned. Theysupported them- 
selves by brigandage, and grew fat on 
idleness and gluttony, and in the 
practice of every crime. There, with- 
out any care for the future, everyone 
thoughtlessly enjoyed the present, and 
made a pleasant supper on what the 
had procured in the day time wit 
some trouble, and in many cases by 
the endurance of good cudgellings. 
They cailed theft and robbery “ earn- 
ing their bread,” and one of their 
best observed laws was to save no- 
thing for the morrow. They had 
neither faith, nor law, nor sacraments. 
Those who had children were paid for 
their use by those whose profession 
was begging.” 

A celebrated inmate of the Con- 
ciergerie was Madame Brinvilliers, 
whose career has brought, in later 
times, so much grist to the mill of 
romancers and play-wrights. Her 
associate, Sainte-Croix, unintention- 
ally betrayed her, and lost his own life 
at the same time by the preparation 
of a poison so deadly and speedy 
in its effects that- he was obliged to 
wear a glass mask while preparing it. 
The best laid schemes of mice and 
men occasionally fail; the glass flew 
in pieces, and down dropped the 
poisoner. The papers of the wicked 
defunct implicated the Marchioness, 
who brazened it out till Lachaussée, 
Sainte-Croix’s valet, was seized, and 
introduced to the room of little rest 
in the Conciergerie. 

She fled to London, thence to Brus- 
sels, and finally to Liege, where she 
took refuge in a convent; and the 
next thing to be obtained by the 
powers at Paris, was the extraction 
of the lady from her asylum without 
infringing the privileges of sanctuary. 
Madame, though a deeply-dyed mur- 
deress, was not proof against the 
good looks and 7 tongue of the 
agent Desgrais. Under a convenient 
disguise he introduced himself to her, 
flattered her with the powerful pro- 
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tection of sundry people in 
Paris, complimen her on her 
beauty, and finally made downright 
love to her. Arm in arm they left 
the convent, and a few days later she 
was giving the best answers she could 
afford to her questioners from her seat 
of little ease in the Conciergerie. 

The most curious piece of the un- 
happy woman’s confession was her 
continual endeavours to poison her 
husband, and her lover's (Sainte- 
Croix) successful applications of 
counter poisons. She administered 
the bane over night, he was ready 
with the antidote in the morning. 
He preferred his dangerous true love 
to share any one’s bed and board 
rather than his own. No one was 
found to commiserate the guilty 
woman, the poisoner of innumerable 
victims, but a priest and her own 
husband. Both attended her on her 
fatal journey, and gave her what 
comfort they could. In her latest 
extremity she was denied all spiritual 


aids. 

But the ghost, or some avatar of 
the empoisonneuse, soon resumed the 
— suspended only for some days. 


he royal chateau, the hotel of the 
noble, and the bourgeois residence, 
een to feel the rapid and unaccount- 
able ing away of their inmates. 
The chambre ardente was prepared at 
the arsenal, and La Voisin, the bour- 
eois-successor to the noble lady, took 
ner seat on the sellette of the torture- 

room. 
But the wise woman had influen- 
tial friends. They had knocked at 
her doors on very innocent, harm- 
less businesses, and could not con- 
scientiously see an innocent woman 
suffer. 

M. de Luxembourg testified—* La 
Voisin has never dis of any- 
thing but love powders; she is a 
sorceress,” 

La Comtesse de Soissons said, with 
a trembling voice—‘ She has never 
disposed of anything worse than 
elixirs to prolong life. She is a ma- 
gician.” 

Madame de Bouillon said with a 
laugh—“ She has never sold anything 
but curiosities, She tells fortunes 
by the cards.” 

Other noble men and women said 
other friendly things, but at last the 
Pretor of the chambre ardente said 
—* She is a poisoner.” 
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And strange to say, M. de Luxem- 
bourg was sent to the Bastille, the 
Countess of Soissons drove away 
rapidly in the direction of Brussels, 
and Madame de Bouillon found her- 
self an exile at Nevers. 

Of the forty accomplices of La 
Voisin ten were burned oh the Place 
de Gréve and the rest sent to the 
galleys. 

She herself exhibited not the 
smallest sign of fear or sorrow to the 
final moment of her unhappy life, 
but drank and sung and blas Sono 
Being tortured in order to induce her 
to name her accomplices, she would 
mention no one but some great lad 
or other. Mme. de Sevigné has left 
an edifying (1) account of the last 
moments of her noble predecessor and 
herself. Curious readers will find the 
narratives in that witty and respect- 
able lady’s letters. 

Still the receipt for the making of 
the “ powder of successions” a by 
these terrible women was not lost. 
Very many wicked people were to be 
found at the court and in the hotels 
of the noblesse, from Louis XIII. to 
Louis XVI., and their wickedness 
has served for many years to supply 
dejeuners & la fourchette, and diners 
also to many hungry men of letters 
in old Lutetia. 

The world, including the juvenile 
readers of the “ Boy Highwayman,” 
the “Youthful Pirates,” and the 
“Juvenile House-breakers” have 
studied the edifying career of Car- 
touche. It was in some Portobello 
or Ranelagh of the Fauborgs, much 
patronised by the disreputable ladies 
of the Regency, that he was finally 
secured. A detective of the day, 
after carefully considering a fashion- 
ably-dressed man with his hat on one 
side and his lips humming an indecent 
song, laid his hand on his shoulder 
and said words amounting to the 
modern formula, “ You're wanted.” 
A certain modern scandal will scarcely 
succeed in infusing so much life into 
the blasé folk on both sides of the 
Atlantic as Cartouche’s capture did 
into the debauched society presided 
over by the Regent Philippe. 

“Such an arrest was a most im- 
portant event for the court and the 
city, especially the last, which had 
been so often pillaged, cudgelled, and 
assassinated for ten years by this 
noted malefactor. The Regent had 
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luckily discovered the real “dog of 
Alcibiades” for the amusement of the 
Parisian populace. For three months 
to come they would pay no attention 
to his financial mistakes, nor the 
_ministerial harshness of Dubois. 
They would think of nothing but 
Cartouche. 

The unfortunate victim to circum- 
stances and harsh laws at first stoutly 
denied everything. Being close ques- 
tioned he thus replied :—“ Had never 
left his father’s house to embrace the 
life of a thief ; had never at the head 
of a numerous gang ravaged districts 
of Normandy ; had never put to ran- 
som Parisian Bourgeoises ; had never 
robbed nor killed anyone; people had 
calumniated poor Cartouche !—who 
can escape calumny?” Finally, he 
consented to speak the truth on being 
subjected to the gentle pressure of 
the question. He took a whole night 
to give a true list of his accomplices, 
inch ding three women. 

One day he received a visit from 
Mons. Legrand, a dramatic author, 
who being about to have Cartouche’s 
career given to the public in a scenic 
form the night after his execution, 
wished to have a conference with his 
hero, in order that there might be no 
want of truthful detail, nor local 
colour in his piece. 

“Tt was well thought of by M. 
d’Argenson,” said the robber, “to en- 
able me to give some pleasure to that 
public whom I have somuch annoyed.” 

Cartouche gave in detail all the in- 
formation required, and in return the 
dramatist gave him an outline of his 
piece, and glimpses of some of the 
situations. 

“What evening will it be repre- 
sented ?” ‘*The day of your execu- 
tion on the Place de Gréve.” “Then 
you must consult the executioner in 
order that the denouement may pos- 
sess the quality of a frightful exacti- 
tude. Adieu, monsieur! May the 
hisses of the parterre come soft to 
your ears !” ., 

The last would-be regicide who en- 
dured the law’s extreme rigour was 
* Damiens, who struck at Louis XV. 
with an article having a blade like a 
penknife (1757). A grand lady in- 
specting the dismemberment of the 
culprit by the statutory four horses, 
feelingly exclaimed, “ My goodness ! 
the poor beasts will injure them- 
selves.” ' 
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That queen-mist Madame de 
Pompadour, was a call customer to 
the Concieryerie, the -Bastille, and 
Vincennes. About four thousand 
= devils, whose greatest offence 
ay in uttering an offensive jest, an 
epigram, a song, a satire, a regret, a 
critique, or a reproach uncomplimen- 
tary to the once citizen’s wife, were 
lodged and otherwise provided for in 
these state residences. Sentimental 
readers who have been falling in love 
with the great lady in the pages of 
Mrs. Maberly’s novel, will do wisely 
to reflect on this. 

A horrible tragedy inaugurated 
ee Marie Antoinette’s experience of 
arisian life. After the last explo- 
sion of the fireworks let off in the 
Champs Elysées to celebrate her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin, the multi- 
tude whose homes lay in the direc- 
tion of the Boulevards, took their way 
jn the Rue Royale, yet in an unfin- 
ished state. The thieves taking ad- 
vantage of the obscurity of the night, 
stretched strong cords across the 
street from point to point, for a con- 
siderable length. The first comers 
were flung down, those behind fell 
over them. We spare our readers’ 
feelings, but two thousand seven 
hundred and forty persons perished 
that night. The band of wretches 
who executed the hellish deed, was 
diminished by only one individual, 
who was stifled by the crowd of 
victims. Fifty watches, and about 
as many gold and silver chains were 
found on the carcase of Petit Jean. 

Next day, three or four hundred 
robbers and vagabonds were examined 
and searched at the Conciergerie in 
presence of M. de Sartines, and 
mighty was the heap formed by the 
watches and trinkets of every des- 
cription which came to light from 
various regions in the dress of the 
rascals, 


It was only in the reign of Louis 
XV. that the police authorities, began 
to avail themselves of the ministry 
of rogues to forward the ends of jus- 


tice. M. de Sartines continued the 
system under Louis XVI. Being 
asked by an indignant acquaintance, 
how he could use such wretches for 
the purpose, he asked where would 
he find honest individuals to exe- 
cute it. : 

Commend us to a Frenchman for 
gilding with pompous verbiage a de- 
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formed or cruel idea. M. Thiers not 
able in the simple language of truth 
to defend the conduct of the incarnate 
demons of the first Revolution, thus 
covers it with a varnish of eloquence. 

“We who enjoy liberty merely at 
the trouble of being born, we would 
be cowards, wretchea, to allow liberty 
to perish. Our fathers purchased it 
at the price of many virtues and many 
crimes.” They certainly did. 

Before the cart which conducted 
Marie Antoinette to the place of 
execution went a wretch endeavour- 
ing to excite the applause of the 
ae for the “National Justice.” 

n the same cart was borne a poor 
woman of no very creditable way 
of life, whose only offence was 
her utterance in a cabaret of “ Vive 
la Reine!” She annoyed the delicate 
ears of the judges by the same wish 
when her sentence was pronounced ; 
aad during the fatal procession she 
remained on her knees at the teet of 
the Royal Victim, and frequently cried, 
“Madame, madame, pardon me for 
dying along with you!” The name 
of the heroic poor creature has not 
survived her. 

During the reign of terror, the 
Conciergerie presented scenes of su- 
preme terror and misery, but ludi- 
crous and burlesque circumstances 
were not wanting. Pending the great 
scarcity of provisions the richer pri- 
soners were obliged to support the 

orer. The noble déténus had (at 
east a large proportion of them) 
practised piety on a very limited 
scale, and now their morning and 
evening prayers consisted in chanting 
out at the tops of their voices, patri- 
otic and loyal songs. Some of course 
took counsel with their consciences, 
and endeavoured to prepare for the 
impending change, but the greater 
part merely contended with ennui as 
well as circumstances permitted. 
They read, they drank, they sung, 
they composed tender billets, but the 
mostabsorbing and interesting amuse- 
ment was the mock trial and execu- 
tion. They set up a tribunal, they 
selected accusers and judges, who 
burlesqued Fouquier Tinville, Naudin, 
Dumas, and Delitge, they appointed 
unsel for the defence, they selected 
criminals, and in no case was the sen- 
tence of death deferred. 

The toilette des condamnés was 
made, and the victim, placed on the 
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back of an upturned chair, awaited 
his fate, which was inflicted by giving 
him a push from behind. Sometimes 
the dismal farce was interrupted by 
the voice of the public crier in the 
street ; and judge, accusers, witnesses, 
counsellors, and accused, held their 
breath to take in the full sense of the 
cry. “ Here is the list of the brigands 
who have won prizes at the lottery 
of Saint Guillotine to-day.” 

Meantime faith and disbelief ex- 
hibited their influence among the 
déténus. Carra prosed away on the 
subject of the Metempsychosis ; the 
Prussian “Qitizen of the World,” 
Anacharsis Clootz, inculcated atheism 
with all his might. But the Abbé 
Eméry and Lamourette used all their 
powers to fit their hearers for entrance 
at the narrow gate which leads to the 
cnerment of a happy eternity. 

uring this miserable time dogs 
were employed as well as men to 
watch the prisoners, and frequently 
they were found the more eftective 
guardians. One of the keepers of the 
yard of the Conciergerie was distin- 
guished by his watchfulness, and his 
hatred of those committed to his 
surveillance, Alas! he was on one 
occasion found wanting. One morning 
some prisoners were missing, and a 
hundred-sous-assignat was found fas- 
tened to Havage’stail. Insult accom- 
panied injury; this sentence was 
scrawled on the back of the note— 
“* Ravage has not been found proof to 
an assignat of a hundred sous and 
some sheep’s trotters.” 

The Girondins, who thought to re- 
store Saturn and the Golden Age to 
their country and their era by their 
efforts to introduce liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, were not convinced of 
the unsoundness of their views by 
the sentence of death pronounced on 
a score of them on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1793. They spent the eve of 
their death together at table, eating, 
drinking, singing, and composing songs 
in honour of the sanguinary goddess 
whose altar they were to stain with 
their blood next day. 

The ex-lieutenant of police, Lenoir, 
and the celebrated chemist, Lavoisier, 
had humanely aided Louis XVI. in 
his efforts to ameliorate the state of 

isons and hospitals. Lenoir out- 

ved his master, but Lavoisier was 

obliged to leave his experiments and 

an essay, both of which he was labour- 
32 
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ing at in his prison, unfinished. At 
his condemnation he requested time 
to complete his experiments in the 
interests of humanity. But the public 
accuser in whose body probably dwelt 
the soul of Omar the burner of books, 
cried out, “The Republic one and 
indivisible has no need either of 
savans or chemists.” The illustrious 
Lagrange on seeing the head of this 
inestimable man fall, is said to have 
éried out in an agony of grief—“‘ A 
moment has sufficed to take off this 
head ; it may perhaps require a cen- 
tury to produce another like it.” 

At the Restoration the officials of 
the ee hastened to perform a 
lustration of old reminiscences. The 
cleaned up the apartment in whic 
Marie Antoinette had been confined ; 
they broke up the articles of furniture 
which she had used ; they did all in 
their power to divest the spot of the 
pathetic and august souvenirs with 
which it had been invested. They 
were in a hurry to replace by pious 
ornaments and pious pictures the 
little table, the straw chair, the poor 
bed, and the screen of the royal pri- 
soner of “'93;” “the humble yet 
magnificent waifs of a great historical 
shipwreck, which the Conciergerie 
ought to have preserved in their 
eloquent poverty. The chamber of 
Marie Antoinette (this was written 
about a quarter of a century since) 
is no longer a cell ; it is a little hall 
which serves as sacristy to the prison 
chapel. The decoration has effaced 
a picture, one of the most sorrowful, 
solemn, and engrossing, that belongs 
to the French Revolution.”—Alhoy 
and Lurine. 

Later in time, Marshal Ney made 
a temporary abode in the Conciergerie 
before his last stand in presence of 
loaded muskets. The authors above 
named relate a sensational incident 
which occurred in the house of M. 
Bellart the chief counsel employed 
against him. 

One evening some few days after 
the execution of the unfortunate 
soldier of the Empire, M. Bellart had 
assembled in his salons the foremost 
men of the bar, the magistracy, the 
army, and the gentry. They conver- 
sed, they laughed, they sang, they 
danced to the music of the piano. 
All at once a lackey opened the fold- 
ing-doors of the large drawingroom ; 
he stood in the centre of the opening, 
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and as if announcing a new guest, 
he uttered in a loud voice, “Le Mare- 
chal Ney.” 

On a sudden the quadrille ceased 
its evolutions, the melodious sounds 
expired on the lips of the singers, the 
piano forgot its notes, the conversa- 
tion its subject, the play its charm— 
sadness, emotion, and terror prevailed. 
But the appearance of an intimate 
friend of the family, M. Marechal 
Ainé, whose name the unfortunate 
valet had tortured, brought relief. 
The poor slave was sent about his 
business, for not having established 
a better understanding between his 
ears and tongue. 

Lavalette was delivered from the 
Conciergerie by the heroism of his 
wife,—a woman worthy of the front 
rank among the world’s noble women. 
Louvel, the assassin of the amiable 
Duke of Berri in 1820, occupied a cell 
in the Conciergerie, and the same cell 
has since had the honour of lodging 
Fieschi, Alibaud, and the present 
Emperor of the French! 

This prison is not without its con- 
demned cell. From No. 17 many a 
doomed man has gone forth not to 
return. Ameliorations were effected 
after the Restoration, a series of 
cachots have given place to a sort of 
green and a covered gallery belonging 
to the women. The flowers still find 
it difficult to blow in the excuse for 
a garden, and the old feudal structure 
still seems to press heavily on the 
ancient place of detention. Stone 
and iron, iron and stone are the 
materials meeting the eye every- 
where. 


LA FORCE. 


La Force, the prison so called de- 
rives its name from that celebrated 
Duc de la Force who had witnessed 
in his childhood some of the St. 
Bartholomew scenes, and _ being 
afterwards proscribed, made his way 
from one place to another till he 
entered the service of Henry of 
Navarre. After the death of this 
king, he became General under 
Louis XIII He died early in the 
reign of Louis XIV., leaving behind 
him the reputation of an able and 
successful general. This was Nom 
& de Caumont, Due de la Force, 

mm in the once splendid hotel go 


called, but converted for a long period 
into a prison, 
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The splendid hall that once wit- 
nessed joyous dances and concerts, 
came to hear nothing but the hard 
sounds of sabots on the flags, and the 
obscenities and oaths of the prisoners. 

The well intentioned Louis XVI, 
when endeavouring to ameliorate 
the condition of prisoners little 
dreamed that his queen would one 
day be lodged in the bottom of the 
Conciergerie, and his sister Madame 
Elizabeth and the Princess of Lam- 
balle in La Force, where in 1780 he 
had established a commodious prison 
in place of Le Fort l’Evéque and Le 
Petit Chatelet, just then abandoned. 

At the entrance of La Force you see 
a voiture drawn by four horses arrive 
under theconduct of amunicipal guard, 
a tipstaff, and a postilion, you see 
the first two of these descend, and 
conduct three or four prisoners some- 
what shaken and bruised by the bars 
of their rolling cage. 

“What do you call this new kind 
of vehicle?” you ask. 

“That” answers the tipstaff, “is 
the panier-d-salade” (our readers 
have seen this panter-a-salade filled 
with cabbages, and nicely balanced 
on each side of a market-gardener’s 
donkey). For ten years I have seen 
many criminals take their first post 
to the Place de Gréve in this panier. 

You approach a prisoner, who is as 
yet only a prévénu, and ask him 
whence he has come in this-wretched 
vehicle. ‘Ihave come,” he answers, 
“from the Souriciére that abominable 
cell, where I have passed eight hours 
a day for a week. I wished to lie 
down and sleep ; not a blade of straw 
to lay my head on. I wished for a 
moment’s quiet for reflection; I 
could not get a moment for the in- 
cessant noise.” 

Passing into one of the wards you 
behold a number of people having an 
air of respectability about them, 
nothing savage or evil. You smile 
and advance to converse with these 
guests in the once ducal mansion, but 
an inspector puts you on your guard. 

“These,” he says, “are bankrupts, 
felonsand swindlers. You see before 

ou crime tempered by fear, wiles by 

ypocrisy, worthies who have all 
but come within the grasp of the 
penal code.” 

You find card-sharpers moueg 
their hands in, playing on the fioor, 
you avoid the “ Lion’s Den” where 
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the worst of the guestsare established, 
and visit the cell where Beranger 
spent part of 1828. 

Adventuring into the second floor 
you see an officer conducting a pré- 
vénu to a solitary cell, and hear this 
dialogue. 

“Whither are you conducting me?” 

“To the Secret. You will find in 
your cell a bed, a table, and a chair.” 

“Do the rules of the Secret forbid 
me to read $” 


2 Do they hinder me to write ?” 
“ ” 


“Can I see the blue of the sky 
through the bars of my cage ?” 

“The sky is never blue at La 
Force.” 

“Will I hear the song of the 
birds ?” 

“There are no birds at La Force, 
but you will hear the church clock.” 

“* What shall I do in this chamber 
of the Secret ?” 

“You may sleep day and night if 
you wish. [ shall rouse you ever 
day at eleven o'clock, and we will 
walk for an hour in /a Cour des 
Al omes.” 

“ How long am I to remain here?” 

“ A month, perhaps two. You will 
enjoy the relaxation of the Souri- 
ciére at times, when you are called on 
to appear before the judge.” 

A dormitory, in which were twenty 
beds, was so badly ventilated that 
the occupiers endeavoured to purify 
the air by smoking. In that dormi- 
tory when all were sleeping or pre- 
tending to sleep, an inmate, named 
Darche, stole over to the bed of a 
man named Chappe, and nearly 
killed him with his iron-shod sabot. 

In La Force was confined Vestris 
Allard or Vestr’ Allard, Marie An- 
toinette’s favourite dancer, the cause 
being his refusal to exercise his 
limbs before his royal mistress’s 
court in 1784. On his release he 
remarked to the minister, M. le 
Baron de Breteuil, “ Since her Ma- 
jesty has done her duty, I'll do mine. 
I shall dance before her Majesty.” 

Here also, dwelt for a while much 

ainst her will Madame de la 
Motte who moved Cardinal Rohan 
to pity, by pretending that she had 
the blood of the Valois in her veins ; 
who obtained from a jeweller a 
necklace worth 1,500,000 livres, using 
the Cardinal's credit, and pretending 
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to him that it was for the Queen. 
This was the Collier de la Reine, the 
trial about which brought such un- 
deserved obloquy on the poor Queen. 
Eventually Madame escaped from 
La Force, and made her way to that 
refuge for the destitute and the 
knavish, the city of London, where 
she disposed of some of the valuable 
jewels of the necklace. 

Another prisoner of a far different 
type was the amiable and heroic 
Princesse de Lamballe. Indeed the 
national madness had the effect of 
inspiring tender women and children 
with fortitude. The passive courage 
showed by the loyalists equalled in 
intensity the fury of the red-cap re- 

ublicans. The excellent woman 
just mentioned could be accused of 
nothing but attachment to the hap- 
less queen. On the 3rd of Septem- 
ber the Princess appeared before a 
tribunal improvised for the occasion 
at La Force, and the president after 
an interrogatory made for mere form, 
pronounced the words “ Hlargissez 
Madame.” The ruffians round him 
well knew whatsense to givethe word 
liberate. A sword soon swept off 
her head, which was placed on a pike, 
and carried off to be exhibited before 
the apartments occupied by the King 
at the Temple. 

In bestowing very harsh names on 
the red-cap men, we do not mean to 
confound them with mere mercenary, 
sensual, and unfeeling ruffians. They 
were men who seizing on a good 
principle exaggerated it beyond all 
rational limits, and stopped at no 
crime to get it established. They 
would put one of their own comrades 
to death for the robbery of an incon- 
siderable sum. 

The conspirators against the first 
Consul, Cadoudal, Moreau, Piche- 
gru, le Duc de Riviére, the brothers 
Polignac, and many of their sympa- 
thisers, experienced the hospitality 
of La Force. Here is a glimpse of 
the career of one of its inmates, 
whose mental acquirements were 
many and various, but most useless 
to their possessor. He succeeded in 
all his projects without enjoying any 
of the usual results of success. 

M. Linguet, while enjoying the 
emoluments of Poet Laureat of the 
University of Paris, entered into the 
service of the Grand Turk. Success- 
ful as a man of letters he joined the 
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Prince of Beeuveau as aid-de-camp, 
and went to fight in Portugal. Dis- 
tinguished by his displays as counsel- 
lor, he published libels which injured 
his reputation. When candidate for 
a chair in the Academy under the 
auspices of D’Alembert, he sacrificed 
his literary prospects by indulgence in 
paradox, and turning the emy 
and academicians into ridicule, En- 
nobled by the Emperor of Austria, he 
publicly defended the cause of the 
insurgents of the Low Countries, and 
was consequently banished from the 
Austrian dominions. He passed two 

ears in the Bastille, 1780-1, and has 
eft a history of the domestic economy 
of that fortress, including his personal 
experience, and many interesting 
anecdotes. A barber entering his 
cell one morning to refresh him with 
a clean shave, he thus addressed him : 
—“ Ah, you are then the barber of 
the Bastille : Hh bien rasez la.” 

The Bastille was effectually razed 
nine years later, but Linguet, finding 
his way into the prison of which we 
are treating, could not help commit- 
ting a pun on the occasion. “ Ah, I 
see I shall be overcome par La Force.” 
This prediction was fulfilled. In1794 
he walked through the prison wicket 
into the headsman’s cart. 

ee after troubling the repose 
of the Emperor by his oi d’ Yvetot, 
and many an official by his other 
pestilent verses on the crimes of the 
gaolers of liberty; and prudently 
keeping out of the path in which the 
huge colossus tramped, was secured 
by the pigmy monarchy which suc- 
ceeded. In 1828 and 1829 he ex- 
piated in the cells of La Force, the 
crimes of havin = to the world 
his Gerontes and Mirmidons. 

Of all the prisoners at La Force 
the most abandoned and incorrigible 
were kept by themselves in the /osse 
aux Lions. Some of these distin- 
guished themselves among their asso- 
ciates by eloquent vaunting of their 
peculiar and exalted proficiency in 
their unhappy profession. Theyeven 
attempted to disguise their utter de- 
pravity in sight of their audience and 
even in their own. They exalted 
themselves to the rank of political 


conspirators. Such a one would thus 
hold forth :—“I am a conspirator, 
neither more nor less. I have con- 
spired not against Royalty but For- 
e.my seat 


tune. I determined to 
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not at the tables of those who govern, 
but of those who feast. Your politi- 
cian aims at a crown of metal, I aspire 
to one of bread. The politician 
strives after honour and power; I 
also seek the honour of doing no- 
thing, and.the power of living well. 
The politician does not hesitate to 

ut to death the enemies of the State ; 

kill, when needs must, the enemy 
who resists. Policy and thievery 
equally conspire; one against the 
throne, the other against property. 
Thieves belong to the history of ail 
civil wars.” This orator was the 
pupil of Lacénaire, or Lacénaire in 
person. 

These denizens of the Lion’s Den 
were, like the rest of the in-dwellers 
of La Force, only prévénus, suspected 
folk, not yet condemned to hard 
labour or the galleys, but all well 
known to the police as dangerous 
characters. 

We have spoken in a former paper 
of the extensive organization of rogues 
throughout France. Whether it ex- 
ists at this moment we are unable to 
say. The society had, perhaps still 
. has, a language of its own. Its chief 
and his subordinates used to meet 
yearly in some part of the kingdom. 
Lhere were various grades, the holders 
of the title Haute /’égre never con- 
descending to petty thetts, nor holding 
familiar relations with those who did. 
These Basses Pégres were the mere 
proletarians of the disreputable body, 
and executed the most ignoble pil- 
ferings. As in other extensive insti- 
tutions, there was a skilful division 
of labour, and well-earned titles given 
to the various branches of industry, 
the professors of one branch rarely in- 
truding on their neighbours’ domain. 

The three supreme professions were 
intitled the Hscarpes, the Sableurs, 
and the Suageurs. 

The Hscarper slew his victim to 
secure his non-attendance at the court, 
the Sadbleur disabled his man with a 
skin engine stuffed with sand, the 
Suageur applied fire to the soles of 
his captive’s feet to induce him to 
reveal the whereabouts of his money. 

The Grinchisseurs were robbers in 
several walks of art; the Bonjourieurs 
walked into your room to salute you 
as an old acquaintance, and to trust 
to circumstances for the next move ; 
the Cambrioleurs were mere house- 
breakers, or visitors through the 
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agency of false keys; the Careurs 
throve by means of fictitious bargains; 
the Chanteurs enticed respectable 
me into houses of ill-fame, and 
made them pay for keeping their 
secret ; the Charrieurs imposed on 
country people by passing off coun- 
terfeit' gold coin; the Detourneurs 
abstracted soft goods while pretend- 
ing to buy ; the /loueurs were card- 
sharpers And cheats at other games ; 
the Vanterniers entered at open win- 
dows to.secure articles left loose; the 
Franes-bourgeois went about collect- 
ing money for noble families who had 
lost all their property by the Revolu- 
tion; the Voltreusieurs disguised them- 
selves as commissionnaires (street 
porters) ; the Solliceurs de Zif sold 
mock contraband goods ; the 7%reurs 
were simple pickpockets; the Sat- 
teurs de dig dig victimized jewellers; 
they even employed mock Sisters of 
Charity to extract coin from charit- 
able people. There were other desig- 
nations, but they only served to 
distinguish the pilferers of linen from 
hedges, the valises from cars and 
carriages, &c. 

In La Force several small, obscure 
trades were carried on by folk, who 
if they had applied themselves as 
diligently to these employments out- 
side, could have canied wherewith to 
live cleanly. 

It is no newly discovered truth that 
the truly devout are the most exempt 
from superstition. They are intim- 
ately sensible of the presence of an 
ever watchful and loving Providence 
to protect them from the malignity of 
the powers of evil, and are conse- 
quently devoid of servile fear. Those 
who have been rendered faithless and 
obnoxious to punishment as the 
natural result of evil courses, lead a 
life of fear and inquietude. They 
feel that they are unequal to cope 
with the unseen influences that inflict 
pain or misery, or the powers which 
society has consented to invest in 
select individuals for the protection 
of the innocent and the upright. 
They are great observers of lucky and 
unlucky omens. One of the déténus 
of La Force named Michel, afforded 
an illustration of our remarks. The 
following extract concerning him and 
his peculiarsuperstition, istaken from 
the writers already mentioned. 

“This man, this wretch, had been 
employed by the minister of war. 
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Under the Empire he was condemned 
to death for the crime of high treason. 
He had sold the secrets of the State 
toa Russian spy. Well, this Michel, 
who surely was an unbeliever as he 
had sold his country (!), believed in 
the infallible influence of this fine 
gossamer thread of silk, of feather, 
or wool, loosed from some celestial 
robe, and called the Virgin's thread” 
(our readers have seen this shining 
filament no doubt). 

“One morning as Michel wassitting 
sadly in a court of the prison he 
started up with eyes upturned, and 
siniling like one of the BLessep. He 
had caught a glimpse of the Virgin’s 
thread, which was descending in a 
graceful waving line into the court 
of the poor prisoners. If Michel had 
wings he would have used them to 
seize the precious gossamer the 
sooner. He waited trembling with 
impatience ; he invited with the most 
— smiles he could bring over 

is features, the divine treasure, which 
doubtless would bring him pardon 
and liberty. Oh bliss! the Virgin’s 


thread continued to descend leisurely, 


and twice was on the point of touching 
the forehead of the guilty man. It 
hovered anew round Michel without 
deigning to touch him; it floated 
through the court, slightly brushing 
those who were more worthy of pity 
than death. Finally it disappeared 
altogether, floating away perhaps to 
attach itself to the lighter down of 
some bird’s nest. At the sight of its 
disappearance Michel lost all his 
courage; he began to weep. He 
felt from the moment that he was to 
die, and in effect he died on the 
scaffold. The Virgin had disdained 
to smile on a traitor.” 


SAINT LAZARE. 

This building occupies the site 
where Saint Vincent de Paul fixed 
his establishment, so celebrated for its 
charitable aims and ends. Before the 
reign of Louis XIII., when this man 
of charity flourished, a leprosy hospi- 
tal occupied the same spot. Formerly 
the h of high families unable to 
keep their sons within the bounds 
of good conduct, would get them ton- 
fined within the walls of this criminal 
asylum. Its present ostensible object 
is the seclusion of frail and wicked 
women. H 

During the regency of Philippe of 
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Orleans many a roué spent dismal 
half hours in Saint Lazare. During 
the eighteenth century generally, 
noble fathers who were unable to keep 
their sons in bounds as far as money 
matters were concerned or to prevent 
them from forming matrimonial 
alliances with women of the bourgeois 
or roturier class, would house them 
in Saint Lazare till signs of reforma- 
tion appeared. The following narra- 
tive throws some light on a phase or 
two of high life in France a century 
since, and on the facilities afforded to 
a noble prodigal son, to nearly embroil 
two states. 

M. de Tolosan Pere presented him- 
self one day to the Baron de Breteuil, 
then minister, and acquainted him 
that his scape-grace of a son was 
doing his best to ruin himself; that 
being bent on marrying a girl of low 
estate, and not being able to induce 
any clergyman in Paris to — 
the ceremony of marriage for him, he 
was now traversing the provinces in 
search of an indulgent priest, his 
affianced by his side, and his father 
and mother-in-law in prospect, sitting 
behind them. Some days after the 
traveller in search of a priest found 
himself leisurely traversing one of the 
courts of Saint Lazare, 

Of course young Graceless was al- 
lowed every possible indulgence in 
the establishment, except that of eon- 
tracting marriage. His promenades 
were as extensive as could be, under 
existing circumstances, a train ‘of 
officials carefully attending his steps, 
but one day the same officials effec- 
tua'ly lost sight of him. 

1 the police gaze and scent 
hounds, were immediately set on his 
traces, and perquisitions were made 
in many places where young ladies 
abode, who might be supposed not un- 
willing to afford an asylum toa ooo 
persecuted young gentleman, whose 
only fault was loving not very wisely. 

ut the hounds were on'a wrong 
scent. M. de Tolosan fils was at the 
moment enjoying the hospitality of a 
certain influential Burgermeister of a 
city beyond the Rhine. The French 
minister applied to the grave citizen 
who was as fond of the young French- 
man as Falstaff said he was of Prince 
Hal, but he might have wasted reams 
of foolseap on the subject of extradi- 
tion ; the burgomaster would not re- 
sign his young favourite. 
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The next stage in the business was 
the despatch of a superior officer of 

lice to Offenburg with a repetition 
of the request, but this functionary 
had no more success than the other. 

Now it became the disagreeable 
duty of the king (Louis XVI.) to in- 
terfere. In a missive signed by his 
own royal hand, he charged all go- 
vernors, lieutenants of provinces, 
commandants of cities and places, 
ambassadors, ministers, justiciaries, 
to let pass the two emissaries bound 
for Offenburg, and to let the same 
repass with the young Tolosan in 
their company, giving and procuring 
for them succours, facilities, and 
guards if necessary. This letter also 
required the burgermeister of Offen- 
burg to send young M. de Tolosan 
back to his family, in whose opinion 
the air of Saint Lazare was more 
salubrions than that which breathed 
beyond the Rhine. 

ut the city magnate was deter- 

mined not to yield and the young 
prodigals of Offenburg would have 
defended his cause even to the death. 
When the officer and his assistant 
made their claim in the city assembly, 
they were told that it was out of the 
power of the city authorities to com- 
ply, as young M. de Tolosan had en- 
tered the service of the King of 
Prussia as soldier. Every one sus- 
pected that this was the alderman’s 
work alone. The minister kept up a 
lazy aeneprane with foreign 
powers on the subject, and the noble 
scape-grace staid in Germany a couple 
of years. Family correspondence at 
last brought the business to an end, 
and the prodigal son returned to 
Paris on the express stipulation that 
he should not take up his residence 
again at Saint Lazare. 


The following interesting narrative 
possessing a psychological interest, is 
connected with this penitentiary : 

In the early years of the Restora- 
tion, some peasants living in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Valerian, 
going to their labour the day follow- 
ing a holiday at an early hour of the 
morning, found in one of the rose- 
fields common in the neighbourhood, 
the dead body of a soldier, a knife 
fixed in his breast, and a young girl 
standing near. On the coming up of 
the people she to walk in the 
direction of the village, but not being 
able to explain her presence near the 
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dead man at that early hour, she was 
taken into custody, and given up to 
the authorities: On being questioned 
she gave the following account : 

“T was present at the festival the 
evening before. I returned home in 
company with other girls. I sat 
down on the bench outside our house, 
breathing the evening air which 
brought the scent of roses from the 
neighbouring fields. I arose and en- 
tered the house. I can recollect 
nothing more, and I cannot account 
for my being found near the body of 
the murdered man.” 

Luckily for the poor girl it was 
discovered that the soldier had been 
murdered by a comrade on going 
home from the festival. She was 
liberated; but a twelvemonth later 
she re-entered Saint Lazare, this time 
for scaling walls and robbery. She 
had stolen some roses. 

Born in the neighbourhood of the 
rose-gardens the odour and sight of 
these flowers had become as it were 
a necessary of life with her. In re- 
spect to this flower her mind had 
completely lost its balance. She 
could not exist without the possession 
of it, and was subject to hallucina- 
tions in consequence of this rose- 
malady. 

She freely related to her fellow- 
prisoners her impressions of how the 
theft was committed. The rose trees 
in that particular garden had loosened 
their roots from the soil, and ap- 
peared at her door to invite her to 
come and take them. The largest 
of them showed her how to scale the 
wall, and she was in paradise within 
when she was seized. 

The innocent and harmless crea- 
ture was a novelty to the more or 
less guilty inmates of Saint Lazare. 
They pitied her delusion, and set 
about making her happy in her own 
way. They endeavoured, with what 
skill they, possessed, to fabricate arti- 
ficial roses, which supplied the ab- 
sence of the natural ones to a certain 
point. Her days passed away plea- 
santly. The director of the prison- 
labours seeing such good attempts 
on the part of the women towards 
the fabrication of the artificial flowers, 
organized the business, and Marie M. 
became one of the apprentices, 
Whether her malady had reached its 
limit, or the analytic exercise had de- 
stroyed the charm, she was restored 


to mental health in balf a year, She 
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still retained her mysterious love for 
the favourite flower and after her 
liberation she continued her prison 
avocation, and became one of the most 
skilful makers of artificial flowers in 


aris. 

Instead of giving illustrations of 
the economy of past life in Saint 
Lazare we might dwell on the re- 
lations of the — and a certain 
unhappy class, but the subject is not 

Ele nor edifying. However the 
physiology of a hopeless portion of 
the ordinary population found at 
Saint Lazare eke illustrated by an 
example as frequent perhaps to-day as 
it was a quarter of a century since. 

Inthe month of November, 1843, 
a woman forty years of age, named 
Constance Clugny, was let out of 
Saint Lazare with the sum of one 
franc twenty-five centimes (1s. British) 
in her possession. The same evening 
she was arrested, being found un- 
occupied in the street, and brought 
before the man in authority in the 
office of the Correctional Police. 

“Why did you not,” said he, “ save 
the little sum you had to procure a 
shelter for yourself? What have 
you done with it ?” 

“What have I done with it! 1 
have not the smallest idea. I found 
myself free after a lock-up of three 
months ; I met one comrade ; I met 
another. We of the prison have no 
friends, but we have companions in 
misfortune. It gives us pleasure to 
see one another again, to press each 
other's hands, to relate our misfor- 
tunes. We have no salon, we go to 
the wine shop. When evening came 
4 had not one sous out of my twenty- 

ve.” 

“But instead of pening po 
little money why did you not look for 
some work ?” 

“Such as we find it hard to get 
anything to do. Was it any great 
harm to enjoy a holiday after three 
months’ confinement?” The public 
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accuser demanded the application of 
the law to Constance Clugny, but an 
advocate spoke so feelingly for her 
that he softened the magistrate. 

“ An order shall be given to you,” 
said he, “for food and lodging for 
eight days.” On hearing this kind 


Aa she arose and thus addressed 
i 


m. 

“T do not wish for your order. 
Tam nearly always ill. After these 
eight days if I am not able to work, 
or if I can’t get it to do, I shall bea 
vagabond again, and be sent to prison. 
As well to go there at once. Why 
did that gentleman undertake to de- 
fend me? How did he know what 
was best for me? Why would he 
have me sent again to sleep in the 
streets with astone for pillow? One 
gets fired of everything, even of being 
at liberty—a fine liberty indeed to 
die of hunger !” 

In the present day, and in our own 
country at least, there is no great 
danger of prisoners meeting with in- 
human treatment. Mr. Creakle is 
more likely to pamper Uriah Heep 
and the respectable M/7. Littimer 
than to tyrannize over them in any 
respect. If there occurs any local 
instance of cruelty, Mr. Reade, or 
some charitable novelist of the sen- 
sational school, will write such a 
narrative of prison horrors, occurring 
in the Bethnal-green bridewell or the 
Holywell-street penitentiary, as will 
set the blood of all sensitive folk 
from Caithness to Truro on fire, till 
a searching inquest is held, and per- 
haps no more greater atrocity is 
discovered than the depriving of a 
quondam seller of lascivious beoks 
and ph of a candle for the perusal 
of the “ Fair Abandonnata,” or the 
“Secrets of the Babylonian Court.” 
There are intermediate stages bet ween 
treatment that must result in inducing 
insanity, and the pampering and pet- 
ting of professed enemies of all social 
order and good government, 





